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Ir is not often that the Reviewer 
has an opportunity to assemble on 
one subject, three works so valuable 
as the l'reatises of Whately, Mill and 
Tappan, on Logic. When we say, 
however, that these writers treat upon 
one subject, we must acknowledge 
we use a considerable latitude of 
expression ; for, to the Logic of Ar- 
istotle, which Whately reproduced, 
Mill has added the Baconian Induc- 
tion, while, besides both of these, 
Tappan embraces the wide field of 
Transcendental Intuition. It would 
be impossible to examine all these 
various topics within a sufficient- 
ly short compass, if we were bold 
enough to undertake the adventu- 
rous task atall. We propose mere- 
ly to give our opinion upon the mer- 
its of these works, and to make 
some few and condensed observa- 
tions upon the Syllogism, Induction 
and Intuition. And we trust it will 
not be thought foreign to the object 
of our Journal, to introduce to the 
notice of our readers a subject, the 
practice of which gave to Edwards 
and Bellamy and Hopkins and 
Dwight and Emmons, and has giv- 
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en to the divines of New England 
generally, the high character which 
they sustain as sound reasoners. 

We assert som= things; we prove 
others. What we prove, we know in 
consequence of our knowing some- 
thing else: what we assert, we 
know directly. ‘To prove a propo- 
sition, is to connect it with another 
proposition which is ultimately as- 
serted. Thus, Assertion is the start- 
ing point from which every thing 
that is proved must proceed. We 
prove in two ways. We prove, In- 
ductively, when that which we know 
to be true of certain individual things, 
we infer is true of certain like 
things which we have not examined. 
We prove, Syllogistically, when from 
a general truth we authenticate an 
individual truth which is embraced 
within it. Assertion, Induction and 
Ratiocination, furnish us with all that 
we know. 

The terms, Reasoning, Induction 
and Logic, are used in different sen- 
ses by good writers. From this cir- 
cumstance have arisen many con- 
troversies which are merely verbal. 
How much Logic comprehends,— 
whether Induction is included with- 
in the province of the Syllogism,— 
or whether all Reasoning can be re- 
duced to the form of the Syllogism, 
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are questions which depend entirely 
upon the sense in which the terms 
are used. But we shall not discuss 
these points. Real precision of 
thought is gained less by an attempt 
at uniformity, than it is by each wri- 
ter accurately defining his own use 
of terms. 

We commence with Ratiocina- 
tion; and we mean by it, the pro- 
cess by which we deduce a less gen- 

from a more general propo- 
sition. 







portant to consider the or- 

I : owledge is acquired. 
If philosophe ld wh their 
way in the matter, Qe Pind would 
first furnish itself with all the indi- 
vidual sensations, thoughts, emotions 
and intuitions, which it might ever 
have occasion to use ; then, it would 
be set to the task of forming gene- 
ral truths from the stores thus accu- 
mulated ; till, at length, armed with 
first principles, the person would be 
sent forth into life, with rules, all 
fresh and all self-obtained, to guide 
his judgment in all the real occur- 
rences which might meet him. But 
the actual order of knowledge is far 
different. While the mind is early 
becoming acquainted with individu- 
al facts as they occur within its 
sphere ; while it early affirms those 
intuitive truths which are necessarily 
brought to light by the occasions of 
actual experience; while it ear- 
ly generalizes in some degree for 
itself from what it observes, it is 
more frequently and more extensive- 
ly receiving general truths without 
investigation, and on mere authority. 
Most of the words in language are 
general terms, which have a mean- 
ing for the most part correspond- 
ent to the reality. Most of the 
truths which are universally believ- 
ed among men, are general propo- 
sitions which have been handed 
down from age to age, and from 
generation to generation. Whatare 
proverbs and maxims but general 
propositions universally received ? 
What the principles of human con- 
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duct, but the same? What, indeed, 
the beliefs and opinions of most 
men? The sciences and the vari- 
ous departments of human instrue- 
tion contain a series of general pro- 
positions, which are proposed for 
the acceptance of those who are 
taught. What else are the axioms 
of pure mathematics? or the laws 
of Natural Philosophy ? What else 
the principles of Political Economy ? 
What else are civil laws and the de- 
cisions of the courts? No man 
forms for himself even a tithe of the 
generalizations which he believes. 

Now in the instruction of the 
young and in the common affairs of 
life, all these general propositions 
are taken as truths. ‘They are not 
proved—they are assumed. ‘They 
are used by every body. ‘The ora- 
tor uses them in convincing men; 
the statesman uses them in defend- 
ing his measures; the man of busi- 
ness uses them in the judgment 
which he makes upon individual ca- 
ses which demand his action. These 
general truths or propositions are 
common stock. It was in this view 
of them, that the ancient rhetori- 
cians, in their attempt to teach the 
orator how to speak convincingly on 
any subject, arranged these admit- 
ted truths into a smaller number of 
more general truths, which they 
called Topics ; for the ancient To- 
pics are nothing but very general 
propositions applicable to a great va- 
riety of individual things, and which 
would be generally accepted as true. 
And with the orator the question is, 
what are the propositions which the 
audience will admit, and from which 
the particular proposition can be de- 
duced ? 

We have said that the general 
propositions embraced in language 
and handed down from generation 
to generation, are almost innumer- 
able, and that they are a com- 
mon stock of admitted truths to be 
used by every body. But how 
used? There is a strong tendency 
in the mind, possessed of general 
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truths, to refer individual proposi- 
tions to some general one; and the 
mind rests with much more satisfac- 
tion in propositions relating to indi- 
vidual things, when they are viewed 
as instances of a general law or 
principle. ‘This is what we mean 
when we speak of referring things to 
principles ; that is, individual things 
to general propositions. ‘The great- 
er part of what is called reasoning 
among men,—excluding original in- 
vestigations,—consists in this pro- 
cess—the reference of the individual 
to the general class, law or princi- 
ple; or, as it is more usually express- 
ed, and what is the same thing, the 
deduction of the particular from the 
general proposition. Now we have 
these two facts before us: First, 
that every man is in possession of a 
large number of general proposi- 
tions, which he and every other per- 
son holds to be true. Secondly, that 
all men do naturally refer proposi- 
tions respecting individuals to these 
general propositions, and de feel a 
greater confidence in them when it 
can be done. It only remains to in- 
quire, whether the particular can al- 
ways be referred to the general with 
absolute certainty; or, in other 
words, whether the deduction of a 
particular proposition from a more 
general and admitted proposition, 
can always be made with entire ac- 
curacy and without the possibility 
of error? The answer is—it can 
be done, and the syllogism is the 
formula by which it is done. We 
have here arrived at the precise ob- 
ject of logic, as that term is used by 
Aristotle and Whately. Logic both 
gives the rules of art or the formula 
by which all error is avoided in the 
process of deducing the particular 
from the general, and demonstrates 
the necessary accuracy of the rules. 
lt is, therefore, both science and art. 

We thus see, that logic has a pre- 
cise and limited field. It begins 
where investigation leaves off. It 
contemplates general principles as 
already established, and shows how 
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the particular and individual propo- 
sitions may be deduced from them, 
or referred to them with absolute 
certainty. This is called the Aris- 
totelian or School Logic. But what- 
ever it may be called, it has all the 
characteristics of science. Its fun- 
damental axiom is* intuitively cer- 
tain—its definitions precise-—its tech- 
nical terms accurate and well cho- 
sen, and its rules comprehensive 
and complete. 
The view which we have thus 
given, is substantially the vigy, of 
Aristotle in the Organgm » 
Aristotle makes“a broad distinc- 
tion between science and the mate- 
rials of science. He seems to re- 
gard the philosopher as a teacher 
laying before his pupils a cyclope- 
dia of knowledge, scientifically ar- 
ranged and starting from certain 
primary truths, which, though un- 
proved, the pupil is to receive as 
known. With him, science is doc- 
trine and discipline ; something to be 
taught and something to be learned. 
But to teach is to communicate to 
another that which he does not know, 
and in order to communicate what 
is not known we must begin with 
what is known. So with learning. 
But that which is known is not 
strictly a part of that which is taught. 
Science may be regarded as a se- 
ries of propositions connected to- 
gether and mutually dependent, of 
which the primary are to be taken 
as known immediately, and the oth- 
ers are shown to be true from their 
connection with the former. Now, 
in one sense, the primary truths may 
be regarded as within the province of 
science ; that is, in the sense of being 
used within it, and being the medi- 
um by which the ultimate conclu- 
sions of science are arrived at; but 
in the sense of having been produc- 
ed by science, they are not a part 
of it. Aristotle regards the ascer- 
tainment of these primary truths or 
first principles, as being prior to sci- 
ence, and merely brought within sci- 
ence for its starting points. Aris- 
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totle teaches the same doctrine with 
respect to opinion or contingent 
truths. Science and opinion agree, 
according to him, in that they are 
both proved from that which is not 
proved but is known immediately. 
They are both deduced with equal 
certainty, but the truths themselves 
are certain in the one case, and con- 
tingent in the other. ‘The distinct 
mark of science and opinion is, that 


they are proved by means of some- 


thing else which is known and grant- 
ed,byt not proved. Every proven 
propositions therefore, implies others 
from which it is ‘deduced and which 
are themselves unproved. The form 
in which these propositions are ar- 
ranged, so that the concluded propo- 
sition shall follow with certainty 
from the foreknown propositions, is 
the syllogism. The syllogism is of 
course coéxtensive with science and 
opinion, and Aristotle divided it, 
according to its matter, into the 
demonstrative or scientific syllogism, 
and the dialectic or probable syllo- 
gism. As every proven proposition 
must be either certain or probable, 
the syllogism is—in the view of Ar- 
istotle—coextensive with proof, or 
rather with the deduction of partic- 
ular from universal propositions. 

In support of this representation 
we take the liberty of quoting a few 
brief passages. 

In the opening paragraph of the 
Posterior Analytics, he says, “ All 
doctrine and all discipline or learning 
of the discursive kind is from fore- 
existing knowledge.” “ It is neces- 
sary that demonstrative science be 
from premises true and first and 
immediate and more known and pri- 
or, and the cause of the conclusion. 
They must be true, otherwise the 
conclusion would not be true. They 
must be causes, for we only know 
absolutely when we know the cause 
—and if causes, then prior and 
foreknown, not only as being appre- 
hended butas being true.” He then 
says, that by first truths he means 
** the same as the beginning--( doi, ) 
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and that the beginning of demon. 
stration is a proposition, immediate, 
and that an immediate proposition 
is one, than which there is no other 
prior.” In regard to matters of 
opinion, he says, in the Topics, (1.1) 
“the primary truths are those which 
appear to be true to all or the greater 
part, or to wise men, the whole ora 
part.” 

Aristotle, by drawing this broad 
distinction between doctrine or de- 
duced truths and direct knowledge, 
gave a clear and definite boundary 
to the field of his labors. He knew 
precisely the kind of material with 
which he was to work, and the work 
itself which was to be done. ‘This 
definiteness of view enabled him to 
proceed in his labors in an order 
which seems of all others to be the 
most convenient and the best adapted 
to the end he proposed. 

It enabled him, at the outset, to 
form a clear apprehension of the 
nature of the materials, and to take 
a comprehensive view of the whole. 
The materials are universal notions. 
He therefore, in the first place, treats 
of terms, or the single words by 
which universal notions are express- 
ed, in which treatise he makes the fa- 
mous summary of the ten cate- 
gories. Having thus a clear con- 
ception of the elements of propo- 
sitions, he is prepared to treat next 
of propositions themselves. ‘These 
are tlie subjects of the two ‘lrea- 
tises, entitled Keryyogiat, and Jeg 
‘“Eguyvelas. 

But the contemplation of the work 
to be done—the arrangement of the 
truths through the proposition in the 
order of mutual dependence, so that 
the unknown shall certainly follow 
from the known—would lead him, 
as the second step, to the consider- 
ation of the formula, by which truths 
could be thus arranged, and by which 
in every case, that which is concluded 
shall be certainly deduced from the 
primary unproved truth. ‘This for- 
mula is the syllogism, and he treats 
of it—so far forth as it is a mere 
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form—in the treatise called the Prior 


Analytics. 

But, again, the contemplation of 
the materials to be deduced to the 
syllogisms, would disclose the im- 

rtant distinction, that some of the 
primary truths are necessary and 
some are probable, which would lead 
him, as the third step, to treat of the 
manner, in which both kinds of truth 
should be deduced to the syllogism. 
This he does in the Treatises, called 
the Posterior Analytics, or on the De- 
monstrative Syllogism ; and the ‘Top- 
ics, or on the Dialectic Syllogism. 

‘The treatises, which we have thus 
enumerated, form the Organon of 
Aristotle. ‘They furnish the instru- 
ment with which, and embrace the 
materials on which, the intellect is 
to work. It is obvious that the Old 
Organon and the Novum Organum 
occupy distinct provinces. But Ar- 
istotle and Bacon, so far from be- 
ing in conflict, are in peaceful pos- 
session of almost the entire domain 
of knowledge. Aristotle recognized 
the office of imduction, and no 
where underrates its merits, though 
he did not write a formal treatise on 
it, and indeed did not consider it ca- 
pable of a strict science. Bacon, 
though he speaks with contempt of 
the trifles of logic in vogue in his 
day, formally acknowledges the 
mode of judging by the syllogism. 
“ {tis manifest,” he says, ** that this 
way of judging by the syllogism is 
nothing else than a reduction of 
propositions to principles by means 
of middle terms.” (Manifestum est 
igitur, artem hanc judicandi per syl- 
logismum nihil aliud quam reduc- 
tionem propositionum ad principia 
per mediosterminos. De Aug. Sci., 
Lib. V. Cap. iv.) Bacon derived 
his knowledge of Aristotle from 
Latin translations and the scholastic 
logic; and, as a matter of course, 
subsequent scholars have discovered 
many mistakes—but, yet, with his 
usual sagacity, he perceived and has 
frequently expressed in his work, 
the real and precise office of the 





syllogism.  Aristotie, though he 
clearly saw that the premises of the 
syllogism were derived from the in- 
duction of singular or individual 
things, did not give to this subject 
the full power of his mind, and it 
must be confessed no where is he so 
little satisfactory. ‘These great mas- 
ters of thought have divided between 
them the intellectual world, and 
each is supreme within his own do- 
minion. Aristotle reared a super- 
structure of the finest proportions 
upon the foundations then existing, 
but yet leaving it possible to add 
new superstructures without injury 
to the proportions as new foundations 
should be laid. Bacon labored at 
the foundations themselves—recon- 
structing and building anew. ‘Their 
fortune has been various. Bacon, 
from the first, has received the hom- 
age of the human mind ;—his fame 
has never suffered even a partial 
eclipse. What may befall it during 
the nineteen hundred years which 
must elapse before Bacon shall be 
where Aristotle now is, it would be 
presumptuous to say; but we may 
say thus far, that every new portion 
of space which has been brought with- 
in the vision of man, every new reve- 
lation which has been made of the 
mighty changes this earth has under- 
gone in the illimitable past, every 
new analysis, every new combina- 
tion, every new fact, all the astonish- 
ing discoveries of science, have only 
served to make our thoughts of his 
great name co-extensive with the 
known bounds of the universe. 
Aristotle, on the contrary, has suf- 
fered equally from the zeal of his 
followers, and the ignorance of his 
adversaries, at one time buried be- 
neath the accumulation of friendly 
commentaries, and at another ob- 
scured and distorted by the ignor- 
ance of Scotch philosophers. We 
say ignorance without hesitation, for 
Doct. Reid ingenuously confesses 
that he had studied only a portion of 
the writings which he soseverely con- 
demned, and had not fully understood 
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what he had studied. But the great 
merits of Aristotle have overcome 
both of these obstacles, and he must 
ever be regarded as one, at least, 
“ofthe masters of them that know.” 

It must be admitted, that the Ar- 
istotelian Logic was at one period 
very much perverted ; nor is it difh- 
cult to explain the reasen. 

We have seen that in every lan- 
guage there is a large body of gen- 
erally received truths or proposi- 
tions, and that there is a very strong 
tendency in the mind to refer indi- 
vidual cases to these acknowledged 
principles. Now logic, as guiding 
the mind in this universal process, 
may easily overstep its appropriate 
bounds. It may come to be taken 
for granted, that these generally ad- 
mitted propositions are to be recei- 
ved by the philosopher without ques- 
tion, as absolute truths; and more- 
over that they are the only truths, 
or contain the only materials out 
of which new truths can be de- 
rived. This was, as we apprehend, 
the great error of the schoolmen, 
that they regarded the genera! terms 
of language as always correspond- 
ing to the reality of things, and as 
containing the elements of all truth. 
With them language, instead of be- 
ing a record, continually to register 
new truths among those already as- 
certained, was a repository already 
holding the materials of all truth; 
so that the office of the investigator 
was to combine and re-combine, 
compose and re-compose the exist- 
ing terms, with new expressions. 
Of course no real progress was 
made—there was a continual revo- 
lution in the same circle. At the 
same time, a contempt for physical 
truths compared with intellectual 
and revealed truths, kept them from 
finding the path which alone leads 
to new discovenes. ‘This was re- 
served for Bacon, and we apprehend 
it was a higher appreciation of the 
value of physical facts, and a less 
transcendental view of what is real- 
ly useful in a material sense, that led 
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him to re-assert the necessity of the 
examination of facts rather than of 
words. And when we consider that 
all the learning of the age, and not 
only of one age but of a long anti- 
quity, together with the whole influ. 
ence of the church, was against the 
innovation, and that there was no 
help from any other source, we can 
not overpraise the wonderful saga- 
city that detected the obscured 
and hidden entrance to the way 
of true investigation, and the not 
less wondertul perseverance, that 
would not let him once falter in the 
course which he had marked out 
for himsel#& He saw, when the 
whole world was blind, and it should 
detract little from his praise that he 
saw some things obscurely. It is 
true, as we have already said, that 
Aristotle did recognize the necessiiy 
of induction—but still the fact re- 
mains, that that truth was buried 
under the accumulated rubbish of 
ages ; and it is to the glory of Bacon, 
not that he disinterred it, but that 
he gave to it, as it were, an original 
creation. He proclaimed it new, 
youthful and vigorous. And more 
than all, he assigned to it an import- 
ance which neither Aristotle nor 
any other philosopher had ever 
done, and the result has shown, that 
it was the prediction of a true pro- 
phet. ‘The age of the schoolmen 
will never return. We need not 
fear a new perversion of the school 
logic. We must renounce the claims 
which were once made in its favor. 
It can not invent—it can not discov- 
er. But the inference which was 
drawn, and which was so long in 
vogue, that, therefore, it can do no- 
thing useful, must also be renounced. 

What, then, are its advantages? 
What would be a fair statement of 
its claims ? 

1. It furnishes, both in its acqui- 
sition and application, a good exer- 
cise of mind for the student. It would 
be regarded as a sufficient reason 
for the study of geometry, that it 
strengthens the powers of attention 
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and forms the habit of accurate 
thought, even if there were no ap- 
plication of its truths to other things. 
The culture of the faculties of the 
mind, is one of the important rea- 
sons for the study of the ancient 
languages. Logic, as a strict sci- 
ence, having exact definitions, an 
excellent terminology and certainty 
in its laws, is a study well adapted 
in itself to strengthen habits of close 
attention and accurate thinking— 
while the application of it, in the 
study of argumentative works, is a 
continual exercise of the reasoning 
powers. Besides, we think it very 
desirable in education, that the stu- 
dent should study works in the Eng- 
lish language besides mathematical 
treatises, which require attentive 
and deliberate reading, in order 
to prepare for a recitation from 
them. Every one knows from his 
own experience, how much more 
difficult it is to fix the mind in read- 
ing a work in English than in a for- 
eign language. ‘The facility with 
which we can catch some meaning 
from the sentences as we run over 
them, indisposes us to a close stu- 
dy of the reasoning. ‘The student 
should be accustomed in early life, 
we think, to the careful and delibe- 
rate study of argumentative works 
in his own language, in order to 
form the habit of reading, when ne- 
cessary, with the requisite care. 
Now, logic requires close attention 
in its acquisition, and tends to form 
a habit of mind favorable to a rigid 
examination of the meaning of lan- 
guage, and the dependence of sen- 
tence upon sentence. Indeed, we 
would say, looking at the discipline 
of mind and not at mere informa- 
tion, that no study should be pursu- 
ed in education which does not re- 
quire close attention to be mastered. 
And we believe every teacher would 
be gladly excused from hearing re- 
citations from treatises, which are 
So written that a question can not be 
asked which a student of fair talents 
could not answer at once without 
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study, or if he be required to recite 
without question, where there will be 
nothing but a mere exercise of mem- 
ory. ‘The difficulty here referred to 
is peculiarly great in English stu- 
dies. Every teacher who hears re- 
citations in Archbishop Whately’s 
masterly ‘Treatises on Logic and 
Khetoric, will feel a warm gratitude 
to their distinguished author. 

2. Logic traces particular facts to 
admitted laws, and individual cases 
to acknowledged principles. Al- 
though we fully admit that these 
acknowledged general principles 
are not to be implicitly adopted by 
the philosophical inquirer, and al- 
though there must be continual ad- 
ditions made to the body of abso- 
lute truths, still we would guard 
against the fallacious inference, 
either that, therefore, they are not 
to be received by any body, or that 
there is not already in existence and 
recorded in language, a vast amount 
of truths. Indeed, when we con- 
sider that the words of language are 
not mere sounds, but stand for actu- 
al thought, feelings, and almost ev- 
ery intellectual operation we are 
conscious of, and that these words 
have been admitted by a long series 
of generations and by different na- 
tions over the world, to represent 
substantially the same realities, we 
can not well believe that any subse- 
quent investigations can overthrow 
what has been thus received. Law, 
Justice, Right, Virtue, are in one 
sense but so much articulate sound, 
but these sounds stand for realities, 
admitted by all men and all ages. 
The same is true of most of the 
words of language. It is too often 
overlooked, that language contains 
the realities—and authenticated in 
the most satisfactory manner—-which 
furnish the materials of nearly all 
the propositions which men believe. 
The same course of remarks may 
be made with respect to the ac- 
knowledged principles of human con- 
duct, and the great body of gene- 
rally admitted opinions among men. 
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They are truths upon which men 
act and have acted for ages and in 
every diversity of circumstances, 
and itis not probable that very many 
will be proved to be erroneous. We 
may therefore take for granted that 
there is in existence a great amount 
of general principles, which consti- 
tute the mass of opinions among 
men. 

But these general principles are 
the tests by which is tried the valid- 
ity of all particular assertions con- 
cerning individual things. Let any 
one consider how continually he 
himself refers to principles for the 
justification of opinions, and how 
constantly in discussions among men 
the reference is made from princi- 
ple to principle, until at last some 
one is reached so general as to be 
admitted on all sides, and he will 
see, we think, that the reasoning 
process which is actually most used 
by men, at the bar, in the pulpit, by 
the physician, in political controver- 


sy and in the business concerns of 


life—is that of referring individual 
things to acknowledged principles, 
or deducing them the one from the 
other. But this is the very process 
of which logic gives both the the- 
ory and the rule. If writers and 
disputants would oftener look at the 
doctrines which they advance, in the 
light of first principles, they would 
avoid many errors. It is skill in 
drawing inferences from what is 
admitted, or in stating the particu- 
lars that are involved in univer- 
sally acknowledged truths, which is 
the characteristic of a good reason- 
er. But it is this skill which the 


study of logic and the practice of 


its rules, is adapted to give. ‘True 
it is, there are many good reasoners 
who never studied logic ; and sothere 
is a still larger number who use the 
English language grammatically, 
who never studied grammar ; and a 
larger still, perhaps, who can per- 
form numerical calculations speedi- 
ly and accurately, who never studi- 
ed arithmetic. It is not the sole ob- 
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ject of education, to teach those 
things only which can not be acqui- 
red in any other way. Another 
object is, to abridge the labor of ac. 
quiring what might be acquired by 
the individual himself, though prob. 
ably in most cases it would not be 
so. 

3. Logic arranges a series of 
truths in the appropriate order, and 
states single arguments with clear. 
ness and precision. The syllogism 
may be regarded as a mode of ar. 
ranging connected truths, so that the 
dependence shall be unavoidably 
perceived. We need not dwell up- 
on the importance of the habit of 
clear arrangement and distinct state- 
ment. 

4. We may perhaps add that the 
technicalities of the scholastic logic 
were so interwoven into works writ- 
ten previously to the time of Locke, 
that some acquaintance with it is 
necessary to the full understanding 
of the literature of our language— 
not to say that it afterwards afford- 
ed a prominent topic to the satirist— 
so that it may fairly be considered 
as a part of a general education. 

We will only say, in conclusion, 
that the school logic can be and 
ought to be compressed within a 
small compass, and that it can be 
mastered ina very short time. We 
think that Whately’s treatise con- 
tains every thing that is needed on 
the subject. It is well known that 
Dr. Whately devoted much time 
and care to this work. He says 
himself, that he had been more or 
less occupied with it for eighteen 
years, enjoying at the same time 
the advantages of frequent sugges- 
tions and corrections from several! 
judicious friends, and we have been 
informed, on what we suppose to be 
good authority, that the work was 
written over and over a great many 
times. Besides, he has carefully 
made changes in each successive 
edition, as they were required. 
Some of these are quite interesting. 
In the first edition, the definition of 
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Simple Apprehension—“ that it is 
the notion of any object in the 
mind,” does not agree with the defi- 
nitions of Judgment and Reasoning, 
which are defined as the act of com- 
paring—the act of proceeding from 
one judgment to another—and not as 
the results of acting. We find this 
oversight corrected in the fourth 
edition, where Simple Apprehension 
is defined, “ the act of the mind in 
which it receives” (would not con- 
ceives or forms be better ?) ** the no- 
tion of any object.” In a learned 
paper on several Logical Works, in 
ihe Edinburgh Review, (vol. Ivii, 
1833,) Dr. Whately is convieted of 
having overlooked the technical 
meaning of Argument, as that term 
was employed by the ancient logi- 
cians. We find by his fourth edi- 
tion, that he had read that paper, 
for in defining the muddle term he 
inserts a parenthesis which is not in 
the first edition, thus—* the middle 
term (called by the old logicians, 
argumentum).” In this same edi- 
tion also he has inserted a short par- 
agraph, as if to answer the objections 
of Mr. Mill as to the nature of in- 
duction. But the work is too well 
known to need any farther notice. 
The Treatise of Mr. Mill is chief- 
ly devoted to the Inductive Logic, 
and is, we think, the best system- 
atic work on that subject in the lan- 
guage. We differ, indeed, from 
Mr. Mill upon several important 
points; upon the nature of general 
terms, upon the import of proposi- 
tions and the syllogism, and upon 
the fundamental principle of Induc- 
tion ; besides, we have no sympathy 
with his philosophy: and yet, we 
think he has been eminently suc- 
cessful, in his attempt to reduce to 
system the various principles of in- 
vestigation which have been employ- 
ed in modern science. We shall, 


however, confine our controversy 

with him, to the single question of 

the nature or foundation of inductive 

reasoning, though this will involve 

all the other logical questions. 
Vor. IV. 
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Mr. Mill defines induction to Be, 
“that operation of the mind by 
which we infer, that what we know 
to be true, in a particular case or 
cases, will be true in all cases, which 
resemble the former in certain as- 
signable respects :”’ or, in a sligigly 
different form of expression, * That 
process by which we conclude that 
what is true of certain individuals 
of a class is true of the whole class, 
or what is true at certain times will 
be true, under similar circumstan- 
ces, at all times.” 

Induction begins with individual 
facts, and proceeds to general con- 
clusions. When we discover by 
direct examination, something to be 
true of an individual, we infer that 
the same thing is true of other indi- 
viduals, which we have not exam- 
ined, provided they resemble it 
in the material circumstances. In- 
duction, therefore, includes two dis- 
tinct processes, the Examination and 
the Inference. Now with regard to 
the inferential part of the process, 
there arises a very difficult question, 
and one about which philosophers 
have entertained very diverse opin- 
ions: it is, how do we know that 
the inference is true? If we start 
with the supposition that all we 
know igs what we know of an indi- 
vidual, how can we from that make 
an inference about individuals of 
which we know nothing? Nor 
would it make any difference if we 
should find, by direct examination, 
the same thing to be true of a second 
individual, or a third, or any number 
short of the whole, for we have still 
a knowledge of those individuals 
only. But if we start with the sup- 
position that we already know some 
general truths, and then affirm that 
it is by means of these we pass from 
the individual facts, to assertions 
concerning facts which we do not 
know, we only remove the point of 
difficulty. For, these general truths 
were themselves obtained, either 
from the examination of the indi- 
viduals or from inferences still pre- 
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vidus. If the former, it is the case 
just considered ; if the latter, that 
inference may be traced still farther 
back, until at length we reach the 
primary inference from the examin- 
ation of individuals. ‘lhe question 
een, if in every case of 
inf€fence, ultimately all that we 
know is the knowledge of the indi- 
vidual facts,—how do we get from 
the known individuals to the gene- 
ral conclusion, concerning individu- 
als which we do not know ? 

As already intimated, various an- 
swers have been given to the ques- 
tion. Aristotle encountered the 
difficulty but without entirely remo- 
ving it. Whately has given an ex- 
planation, which, however, is not 
satisfactory to Mr. Mill, whose own 
explanation will, perhaps, be as lit- 
tle satisfactory to others. 

Mr. Mill, afier giving the defini- 
tion above quoted, adds ; ‘* we must 
first observe that there is a principle 
implied in the very statement of 
what induction is; an assumption 
with regard to the course of nature 
and the order of the universe; 
namely, that there are such things 
in nature as parallel cases; that 
what happens once will, under a 
sufficient degree of similarity of 
circumstances, happen again, and 
not only again but always.” ‘ ‘The 
proposition, that the course of na- 
ture is uniform, is the fundamental 
principle or general axiom of in- 
duction ;"—* unless it were true, all 
other inductions,” as he says in an- 
other place, ‘ would be fallacious.” 
He here admits, that from the know- 
ledge of individual facts alone, we 
could not pass to the general infer- 
ence, but that in every case of such 
inference we assert that we know 
something in addition, namely, the 
general proposition that the course 
of nature is uniform—which is only 
another way of stating, in the words 
of the definition, that what is true 
im a particular case or cases, will be 
true in all cases which resemble the 
former in certain assignable respects. 
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But how do we know this? How 
have we ascertained that this unifor- 
mity prevails in the universe? Mr, 
Mill replies—afier identifying the 
uniformity of nature with the law of 
universal causation—dly induction ; 
* We arrive at this universal law,” 
he says, “ by generalization from 
laws of inferior generality.” But 
how are these laws of inferior gen- 
erality obtained ? ‘The propositions 
affirming these laws must have been 
derived etiher from an examination 
of individual facts, or from propo- 
sitions previously ascertained. If 
the former, he has already admitted 
that a general inference can not be 
drawn from individual facts alone, 
without the assumption of the very 
principle of the uniformity of na- 
ture; if the latter, the propositions 
may be ultimately traced back to a 
point where We have nothing but 
the knowledge of individual facts. 
How, then, in these primary induc- 
tions, are we authorized to draw the 
inferences by which Mr. M. would 
prove the universal maxim of induc- 
tion. Indeed, after admitting, as 
he does, ** that every induction may 
be stated in the form of the sylio- 
gism,” and that “a proposition as- 
serting the uniformity of nature will 
be the ultimate major premise in all 
inductions,” it surprises us that he 
did not see the incongruity of say- 
ing, that the major premise necessa- 
ry to the first induction, is still ob- 
tained by another and, of course, 
previous induction. 

Archbishop Whately’s analysis of 
induction is as follows. “In the 
process of reasoning by which we 
deduce, from the observation of cer- 
tain known cases, an inference with 
respect to unknown ones, we are 
employing a syllogism in Barbara 
with the major premises suppressed ;” 
thus, “‘ what belongs to the individ- 
ual or individuals we have examined, 
belongs to the whole class under 
which they come; this or that 
thing belongs to the individual or 
individuals, and, therefore, it belongs 
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to the whole class.” But Mr. Mill 
well asks, “ How do we get this major 
premise? Not by a previous induc- 
tion, for it is necessary to every in- 
duction; nor by the syllogism, for 
that would require a previous pre- 
mise.” It does indeed scem to be a 
plain case of “begging the ques- 
tion.” Butis Mr. Mill’s statement 
any better? He himself express- 
ly admits “that the whole field 


of induction may be laid out in syl- . 


logism, and every instance of expe- 
rience may be exhibited as the con- 
clusion of a Ratiocination, except 
one; but that one unhappily in- 
cludes all the rest. Whence came 
the universal major? what proves 
to us that nature is governed by gen- 
eral laws? Where are the prem- 
ises of the syllogism of which this is 
the conclusion? Here at least is a 
case of induction which can not be 
resolved into a syllogism.” Dr. 
Whately did not indeed attempt to 
answer this question and Mr. Mill 
has done it, but we deny that he has 
succeeded in the attempt, for he 
says--it is obtained by induction. 
But we retort his question—how is 
the general principle of the uniform- 
ity of nature-—without which, not the 
examination of the individual cases, 
but the inference from them as to 
other cases not examined, is impos- 
sible—how is this obtained for the 
first inference in induction? Mr. 
Mill begs the question as much as 
Dr. Whately. 

The truth seems to be, that the 
inferential part of the inductive pro- 
cess, has not that certainty which 
belongs to ‘intuition and ratiocina- 
tion. We may doubtas to what are 
intuitive truths, but when we have set- 
tled that, there are no more questions 
to be asked. We may doubt as to 
the truth of the premises, but we 
can not deny the conclusion from ad- 
mitted premises in a legitimate syllo- 
gism. But the primary inductions, 
in every department of knowledge, 
must be more or less uncertain. If 
we might venture to mingle in this 
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contest, we would propose as the 
foundation of the inference in induc- 
tion, the following principles : 
First, that in the primary induc- 
tions, the inference is merely an 
assumption. ‘The major premise is 
in reality hypothetical, and the syl- 
logism of induction might be stated 
in the form of a conditional syllo- 
gism, thus; if it be true that what- 
ever belongs to the individual, be- 
longs to the whole class, then, the 
property in question which has been 
found in certain individuals that have 
been examined, belongs to all other 
like individuals that have not been 
examined ; itis true ; therefore, the 
conclusion follows. But at first, 
to say the least, the affirmation of 
the condition must be an assump- 
tion. Indeed Mr. Mill acknowledges 
this; for, after saying that the con- 
viction of the uniformity of nature 
is gradually obtained, he adds, that 
“the various methods of induction 
which took the principle for granted 
could only afford results which were 
admissible conditionally,” (2.115.) 
We differ from Mr. Mill only in this 
point, that we claim in these prim- 
ary and conditional inferences of in- 
duction there must have been an as- 
sumed major premise—so that the 
inductive process is always, in part, 
as Dr. Whately says, syllogistic. 
Secondly, the verification of this 
primary assumption in actual expe- 
rience, would, as the cases increased 
in frequency, make it more and 
more probable that the course of 
nature is uniform. In this position, 
also, we do not differ from Mr. Mill; 
for he says, “ every successful in- 
duction has the effect of extending 
the acknowledged dominion of gen- 
eral laws and bringing an additional 
portion of the experience of man- 
kind to strengthen the evidence of 
the universality of the law of caus- 
ation,” (2.115.) But we contend 
that Mr. Mill does not show in what 
manner it is possible, if all that we 
know is the knowledge of the indi- 
vidual case, to strengthen the evi- 
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dence by increasing the number of 
the cases. if each individual case is 
nothing but a matter of direct ob- 
servation, if all our knowledge is 
nothing but a number of such ob- 
servations, we see not how a con- 
nection can be proved to exist among 
them so as to authorize the conclu- 
sion that these individual cases are 
a portion of a series of causes and 
effects. ‘The observed facts may 
be links, but a mere accumulation 
of links will not make a chain. It 
is here we differ most materially 
from our author. We claim that in 
addition to the observed facts, there 
are Intuitions which connect the 
facts together and enable us to as- 
sert, not a mere multiplication of 
like facts, but a causal uniformity. 
That there is such a thing as cause, 
andthe mind knows it as soon as ex- 
perience furnishes an example; it 
knows that besides the consciousness 
of the sensations produced by the 
two material phenomena, which we 
call cause and effect, there is the 
assertion of a connection and of an 
ultimate power of production. It is 
the idea of cause, design, system 
and the like, which can alone au- 
thorize the inductive inference from 
what we know to what we do not 
know. Sensations can not draw an 
inference, and sensations are all the 
knowledge Mr. Mill’s system makes 
provision for. In the preceding ex- 
planation, we have followed the or- 
der of development. We suppose 
there is always an intuition under- 
lying, as it were, the inductive in- 
ferences, but that it is brought out 
fully, and distinctly recognized only 
by occasion of lengthened experi- 
ence. 

It is this deficiency in his doc- 
trine of the ground of general truths 
in induction, which has given rise to 
what is peculiar in his view of the 
syllogism. We have purposely re- 
served our remarks upon this topic 
for the present place. 

Mr. Mill contends that “ in every 
syllogism considered as an argu- 
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ment to prove the conclusion, there 
isa petitio principii; for, no reason- 
ing from generals to particulars can 
prove any thing, since from a gen- 
eral principle you can not infer any 
particulars but those which the prin- 
ciple itself assumes as foreknown.” 
But the question is not whether you 
can infer any other particulars, but 
whether the inference you do draw 
concerning the particulars is not 
made more evident—whether the 
conviction of the mind, affirming or 
denying the concluded proposition, 
is not rendered stronger. And in 
proof that this is so, we alledge the 
fact, that there is a tendency in the 
human mind to refer things to prin- 
ciples, and that the particular prop- 
osition is more confidently received 
from the circumstance of its being 
so referred. We may not be able 
perhaps to account for the fact; and 
yet the admitted fact itself will ac- 
count for another—that the convic- 
tion of the mind concerning particu- 
lar propositions drawn from general 
ones, is different from what it would 
be without the intellectual process of 
reference ;—which process, when 
expressed in words, is the formula of 
the syllogism. Aristotle recognizes 
this fact. He says, * the syllogism 
by the middle is prior and more 
known in nature, but the syllogism 
of induction is more known to us,” 
(An. Pr. 2.23.) “ I call those things 
prior and more known to us, which 
are nearer to sense, and those things 
absolutely prior and more known 
which are more removed from sense. 
These latter are universals, the for- 
mer singulars.” (An.*Post. 1. 2.) 
We rely upon the fact itself, 
though we think that we may ex- 
plain it, at least in one very exten- 
sive class of cases. We refer tothe 
numerous class of causal proposi- 
tions. For if the general proposi- 
tion asserts more, as we think we 
have shown, than any included 
particular proposition by itself could 
do, namely, that there is a cause 
securing the uniform existence of 
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that which is asserted, and if we could 
pot affirm this in any single case, 
without an assumption having less 
probability than if there had been 
more instances examined, then we 
claim that the reference of the par- 
ticular to the general proposition, 
invests the former with the increased 
evidence of the latter. Indeed, Mr. 
Mill himself admits, in saying that 
enlarged experience strengthens the 
evidence of the universal law of 
causation, that the general proposi- 
tion asserting universal uniformity 
has more evidence in its favor than 
a particular proposition included un- 
der it, which should assert uniformi- 
ty only in a single instance. ‘ The 
universal is valuable,” says Aris- 
totle, “ because it declares the 
cause.” Besides, with respect to 
the most important function of the 
syllogism—the reference of the ca- 
ses of individual experience to uni- 
versally admitted principles, and 
which are for the most part cases of 
causation—it is obvious that the gen- 
eral principle has more evidence in 
its favor than the particular case. 
We know by itself the general pro- 
position to be true, on the ground of 
universal belief; we know by it- 
self the particular proposition to be 
true, on the ground of our own di- 
rect observation; we bring them 
together, and in this view the mind 
predicates of the subject of the con- 
clusion, what it could not assert with 
an equal degree of evidence, with- 
out the general principle. Thus, 
for example, we admit the legal 
principle, that the testimony of a 
witness in his own behalf is not to 
be received ; we know directly that 
the testimony of a particular wit- 
ness, ina given case, is of this kind, 
and we acquiesce more readily in its 
rejection, because we can bring it un- 
der this generally received maxim. 

But to all this Mr. Mill is ready 
with a reply. He says, “* The office 
of reasoning is finished when we 
have deduced the general proposi- 
tions from the particular instances. 
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The conclusion of the syllogism is 
not an inference drawn from the 
general proposition, but according 
to it. The major premise is a re- 
cord of previous deductions from 
particular cases; and the rules of 
the syllogism enable us to read the 
record correctly,” (1. 259.) But how 
are these general propositions, these 
major premises, gained, so far forth 
as they are inferences, except by 
the intellectual process of reference 
—going from the less to the more 
general, until at last you arrive at a 
pure intuition? Has not Mr. Mill 
admitted that unless the proposition 
asserting the uniformity of nature 
were true, all other inductions would 
be fallacious? And, therefore, must 
not every one of these major prem- 
ises be conclusions of a syllogism, 
the major premise of which is a pro- 
position asserting the uniformity of 
nature? And, by Mr. Mill’s own 
showing, are we not more certain of 
the conclusions by connecting them 
with the major premise? And we 
have shown the belief of the uni- 
formity of nature itself to be the con- 
clusion of a syllogism. But take 
his own illustration. He says, (1. 
250,) “the proposition that ‘the 
Duke of Wellington is mortal,’ is 
not concluded from the proposition, 
‘All men are mortal ;’ the infer- 
ence is finished when we have as- 
serted that all men are mortal from 
the observation of particular cases 
of mortality.” But in the first place, 
we deny that the general proposition 
could be drawn either without some 
primary assumption as to the course 
of nature, or an assertion of intui- 
tion as to causal uniformity ; and in 
the next place, we claim that mor- 
tality is predicated of the Duke of 
Wellington with greater evidence 
than it could be, by deducing it from 
the mortality of a less number than 
the whole race. “If, from our ex- 
perience of John, Thomas, &c. we 
are entitled to conclude that all hu- 
man beings are mortal, we might 
surely without any logical inconse- 
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quence, have concluded at once 
from these instances that the Duke 
of Wellington is mortal ;” by no 
means, unless on the assumption of 
the whole race being so. Besides, 
we think the supposition, upon which 
the denial of the power of proof to 
the Syllogism is founded, does not 
ive the actual state of the case. 
t is, that the same man proceeds 
from the individual cases to the 
general proposition, and then turns 
round and deduces from the general 
proposition the same individual ca- 
ses. Now, not to say that he might 
be supposed sometimes to deduce 
other not known cases, we claim 
that the actual facts are far differ- 
ent—that men do not prove for them- 
selves but a small portion of the 
general truths which they hold— 
that these truths come to them with 
the sanction of past ages and uni- 
versal consent, and that as a matter 
of fact, the reference of partic- 
ular cases to these general truths 
does in the mind of every one give 
them new evidence. 

There is one case to which we 
acknowledge this explanation will 
not fully apply ; we mean the case 
in which the major premise is an in- 
tuition, as in the reasonings of the 
pure mathematics. But upon this 
point we can only give an opinion. 
it may pass for whatever it is worth. 
We hold, then, that there are intui- 


tive truths, not formed from sensa-’ 


tions, but purely intellectual ; that, 
though these truths are first asserted 
by the mind by occasion of sensible 
experience, they can, after they 
have made themselves known, be 
directly contemplated; that there 
are individual existences both intel- 
lectual and material, which are par- 
ticular instances of realities corres- 
pondent to the intuitions; that the 
state of mind with which we know 
the intuition is different from that 
with which we know the individual 
instances, and is invested by us with 
more authority ; so that it is natural 
for us—we are so made—to refer 
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the individual, real existence to the 
idea for the satisfaction of our minds. 
The formula of reference is the Syl. 
jogism. But it is time to escape 
from this field of once violent con. 
troversy. We seem to see the Ven. 
erable Crackenthorpus, Doctor of 
Theology, belaboring Peter Ramus 
for the edification of Oxford schol- 
ars, with all the majestic energy of 
the Latin language, (‘* pessime omni- 
um, imo ineptissime, Momus inso- 
lentissimus, vere talpa,”) and finally 
illustrating the topic of blame with 
a formal vituperation of his victim, 
sending him to the infernals for his 
abuse of Aristotle not without a 
miserable pun about the worthless 
branch, (de ramo)-—and we hasten to 
return to the subject of Induction. 
We have already given our own 
views as to the principle upon which 
the inference in induction is found- 
ed,—that it rests upon intuitions or 
pure ideas of the mind. We have 
dwelt at length upon this question, 
and we acknowledge that it is the 
result to which we have come that 
has given to the inquiry its chief in- 
terest. We see that sense, even in 
the world of sense, is not compe- 
tent to answer all the questions that 
must be answered. We see that 
the very conclusions we draw about 
material things imply the necessity, 
and develop the reality of pure 
ideas. And this is the view of Ar- 
istotle. After having said so much 
of principles (4gyai—principia—be- 
ginnings) as the starting points in 
science and opinion, he could not 
very well evade the question, how 
do we come by these principles. 
He fluctuates in his doctrines upon 
the subject. But one thing he saw 
clearly, that they could not be deri- 
ved from sense alone. Let us com- 
pare this ancient philosopher with 
the modern, remembering that Ar- 
istotle regards the universal as con- 
taining the cause. In the opening 
chapter of the Metaphysics, he says, 
“ The knowledge of individual things 
is by sense, but sensations do not 
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unce of any thing why it is, 
but only that it is.” Again, “It is 
not possible to have science by sense, 
for it is necessary to have the sen- 
sation of a particular thing, at a de- 
finite place and time. But the uni- 
versal and that which is in all, it is 
not possible to perceive by sense: 
for, it is not an individual nor in 
time; since we say that the uni- 
yersal is always and every where. 
Since, then, demonstrations are uni- 
versal, but universals can not be 
known by sense, it is not possible to 
have science by sense. It is mani- 
fest if we should see by sense any 
individual triangle to have the an- 
gles equal to two right angles, we 
should still need a demonstration ; 
and we should not, as some say, 
have a scientific knowledge, for it is 
necessary to perceive the individual 
by sense, but science is in knowing 
the universal.” (An. Post. 1. 31.) 
Bat this is sufficient upon the point 
of the distinction between sense and 
science. 

Again, Aristotle holds that Uni- 
versals, though ditierent from in- 
dividual things, are formed from 
them, and he has a formula for the 
process which he calls the syllo- 
gism of Induction. But he expressly 
states that it is necessary to under- 
stand that what is true of one indi- 
vidual is true of all, for Induction is 
of all the particulars. (An. Post. 
2. 23.) Aristotle evidently saw 
that in order to authorize the general 
conclusion from particular facts, it 
was necessary to assume a major 
premise asserting the uniformiy of 
nature. But what it is that enables 
us to make this assumption—how we 
get from the known individuals to a 
universal including individuals which 
are not known, are questions upon 
which his opinions seem to fluctuate. 

He sometimes apparently attrib- 
utes it to an inventive power in the 
soul to search out and find univer- 
sal truths. Thus, he says, “if be- 
ing above the moon, we should see 


the earth opposite, we should not 
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know the cause of the eclipse, for 
we only see that it is now eclipsed, 
not absolutely why, for sense does 
not give a knowledge of universals, 
but from seeing this frequently hap- 
pen, hunting the universal, we 
should have a demonstration, for 
from many individuals the universal 
is manifest.” (An. Post. 2. 31.) 

Again, he seems to attribute it to 
ideas in the mind, thus approaching 
the doctrine of Plato. But before 
translating the passage, we would 
explain that Aristotle held that sen- 
sation is a certain motion in the or- 
gans of sense, that the continuance 
of the motion, after the sensible ob- 
ject is removed, is a phantasm, or 
as we might say a conception, while 
memory is such a state of the 
phantasms as makes them memo- 
rials of the sensible objects. The 
sensations were viewed by the an- 
cient philosophers generally as be- 
ing in a perpetual flow, while those 
which remained as conceptions and 
memorials, and from which experi- 
ence and thence universals arose, 
were regarded as standing, stopping, 
remaining at rest, in the soul. 
Aristotle says, “ iatellection is more 
like acertain rest and standing than 
motion.” (De An. 1.13.) Hence 
arises the etymology of the word in 
Greek forscience—éato1uy,—which 
we give from an author quoted by 
Harris in the Hermes. ‘“ Science 
is so called from is leading to a 
stop—iaioruotv—and boundary of 
things, taking us away from the 
boundlessness of particulars and 
from change, to universals, for sci- 
ence is conversant about universals 
and what is unchangable.” We 
now proceed to the passage. “ From 
sense is memory, from the frequent 
memory of the same sort of things, 
experience, and from experience, 
or from some universal at rest in 
the soul, the one beside the many 
which in all is one and the same, 
is the first principle, the immediate 
primary proposition of science and 
art.” Ag. Post. 2. 19. 
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Again, he is contented with stat- 
ing the fact. The congruity of the 
following statement as to the man- 
ner in which general terms are 
formed, with the modern doctrine 
will be obvious. ‘ When some one 
individual of things not unlike stands, 
or stops, (vtévto:) there is first in 
the soul a universal—for though an 
individual is perceived, the sense is 
of a universal, as of a man and not 
of Callias. In these, or this kind of 
universals, (that is, those of a less 
general kind,) there is a resting— 
ioratec—until there stands the uni- 
versal more general, as this par- 
ticular sort of animals, until there is 
in the soul the universal animal : 
then there is a resting in the soul, 
till another more general is in the 
soulandsoon. Whenceitis manifest 
that it is necessary for us to acquire 
a knowledge of first principles by 
induction, because sense in this way 
brings in the universal ;” or as he 
says in another place, ‘the soul is 
such a thing as to be able to be in 
this state.” 

Though expressed in the language 
of a theory, it is obvious that this 
explanation of the formation of uni- 
versal propositions is a mere state- 
ment of fact. Sense brings individ- 
ual things into the soul, and, they 
remaining, there is in the soula 


universal. We will quote no far- 
ther. We acknowledge this is not 


altogether satisfactory. We admit 
that while he broadly distinguishes 
between the individual things and 
universal terms and propositions, 
while he clearly states that sensa- 
tions though furnishing the materials 
of universals are very different from 
them, he does not grasp with firm- 
ness the office of the intellect in pro- 
ducing them. He cautiously ad- 
heres to realities but does not go 
beyond the fact that it must be the 
intellect which furnishes primary 
truths. He lays it down without 
hesitation that we proceed from 
particulars to universals, but the dif- 
ficult point is, as Ritter says, “‘ how 
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cut of the lower knowledge of sense, 
the higher scientific knowledge js 
formed.” We perhaps need to 
apologize to our readers for these 
frequent references to Aristotle, but 
to omit Aristotle in speaking of logic 
seemed to us like leaving Hamlet 
out of the play. 

We will now proceed with our 
own train of thought. The induc- 
tive process is two fold, the examin- 
ation of the individual cases and 
the inference. We have thus far 
dwelt at length upon the ground of 
the inference, more, however, from 
the bearing of the question upon 
philosophy in general, than from 
its own intrinsic importance. For 
that the mind draws its conclusions 
which rest upon the uniformity of 
nature with unwaving confidence— 
that the fundamental principle of 
the inference in induction is univer- 
sally received, are facts which, with- 
out being explained, are sufficient 
for all the purposes of the inductive 
logic—though, if explained, it is 
best they should be explained right- 
ly. The inference, too, after the 
premises are obtained, is a very 
simple matter. It would be the 
simplest form of the syllogism, hav- 
ing always the same major premise 
—that the course of nature is uni- 
form. Hence induction—as Dr. 
Whately uses the term, that is, the 
inductive inference, properly makes 
but an insignificant figure in the 
school logic. But induction, in the 
sense of Mr. Mill, that is—the ex- 
amination of the facts and the de- 
termination of the condition under 
which an inference may be drawn 
—is the most important and the 
most difficult of any investigation. 
We will, then, turn our attention 
now to this part of induction. 

Individual things and facts in na- 
ture furnish the subject matter of the 
inductive investigation. The re- 


sults of the investigation are gene- 
ral propositions. The science which 
lays down the methods by which 
the investigation is to be conducted 
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so as to secure certainty in the re- 
sulting proposition—is induction as 
Mr. Mill uses the term, and as we 
shall hereafter use it. Dr. Whate- 
ly in correctly rejecting investigation 
from the school logic, has decided 
incautiously as we think, against its 
belonging “‘ to any one distinct sci- 
ence.’ We are not prepared to say 
indeed, that the contrary has been 
proved ; we have ourselves strong 
doubts; but we think that the at- 
tempt to establish a uniform and 
general system of principles for 
conducting the process of deducing 
general propositions from individ- 
ual facts and on all subjects, ought 
not to be given up. With respect 
to investigations in the material 
world relating to causal uniformity, 
we are of opinion that Mr. Mill has 
proved by actual experience that 
there are methods common to all 
subjects. And it is with reference 
to this part of the work alone, that 
we have called his treatise the best 
systematic work on the inductive 
Logic in the language. 

Facts,—W hat is to be found out 
about them,—and the Ways of doing 
it—are the three subjects of inquiry 
in Induction. 

We ask, first, what is a fact? or 
an individual existence ?—What are 
the things to be investigated? Mr. 
Mill attempts “ an enumeration of 
all the kinds of things which are 
capable of being made predicates or 
of having anything predicated of 
them.” We shall merely quote from 
our author his summary, (1. 100,) 
but somewhat condensed. 

“Qurenumeration commenced with 
feclings. ‘These we scrupulously 
distinguished from the objects which 
excite them and from the organs by 
which they are or may be supposed 
to be conveyed. Feelings are of 
four sorts; sensations, thoughts, 
emotions and volitions. What are 


called perceptions are merely a par- 

ticular case of belief, and belief is 

akind of thought ; actions are mere- 

ly volitions followed by an effect. 
Vol. IV. ) 
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‘“ After feelings we proceeded to 
substances. ‘These are bodies or 
minds. All we can know of mat- 
ter is the sensations which it gives 
us, and the order of occurrence of 
those sensations ; and so of the mind, 
all we know is the states of con- 
sciousness.” 

‘“* The only remaining class is at- 
tributes; and these are of three 
kinds; quality, relation and quan- 
tity. But qualities are known to us 
only by the sensations or other states 
of consciousness which they excite. 
Relations, except the simple cases 
of likeness and unlikeness, succes- 
sion and simultaneity, are similarly 
founded upon some fact or phenom- 
enon, that is, upon some series of 
sensations or states of consciousness 
more or less complicated. Quanti- 
ty is, also, manifestly founded upon 
something in our sensations or states 
of feelings, since there is an indu- 
bitable ditlerence in the sensations 
excited by a larger and smaller 
bulk, or by a greater or less degree 
of intensity in any object of sense 
or of consciousness. All attributes 
therefore are nothing but either our 
sensations and other states of feel- 
ing, or something inextricably in- 
volved therein.” 

“ We thus have, Ist, feelings or 
states of consciousness ; 2d,the minds 
which experience thosefeelings ; 3d, 
the bodies or external objects which 
excite certain of those feelings, to- 
gether with the powers or proper- 
ties whereby they exeite them; 4th, 
the successions and coéxistences, 
the likenesses and unlikenesses be- 
tween feelings or states of con- 
sciousness.” ‘Thus according to Mr. 
Mill, states of mind alone are the 
subject matter of induction. 

We come now to inquire, what 
does induction propose to find out 
about these states of mind. What- 
ever it does find out about them, 
may be stated in propositions. If 
then we can discover and classify 
the kinds of assertions made in the 
propositions—we shall see what we 
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are to establish about these states of 
mind. Mr. Mill has entered care- 
fully into the analysis; and according 
to him, every proposition asserts 
either— 

1, the mere existence of a state 

or states of mind, 
or 2, that one follows another, 
or 3, coéxists with it, 
or 4, is the cause of it, 
or 5, is like it. 
** Existence, coéxistence, sequence, 
causation, resemblance, one or the 
other of these is asserted or deni- 
ed in every proposition without ex- 
ception. ‘This five-fold division is an 
exhaustive classification of matters 
of fact; of all things that can be 
believed or tendered for belief; of 
all questions that can be propound- 
ed, and ail answers that can be re- 
turned to them.” 

‘Lhe remaining topic relates to the 
manner in which it is proved of any 
states of mind, that they stand in 
some one of the above relations to 
each other. It is impossible to fol- 
low the author here, without occu- 
pying too much room. He lays 
down four methods, which he calls 
the Method of Agreement, the 
Method of Difference, the Method 
of Residues, and the Method of 
Concomitant Variations. 

Such is the plan, in outline, of 
the foundation which the author has 
laid down to build upon. But the 
superstructure does not cover the 
whole foundation. The author con- 
fines the applieation of his methods 
almost entirely to the single class of 
causal propositions. He has very 
little to say of his other four class- 
es. And in regard to the proof of 
causation, it is only within the pro- 
vince of physical investigations, that 
he gives us entire satisfaction. But 
here we accord to him great merit, 
for reducing to a systematic form 
the canons of investigation, which 
have been adopted by the great dis- 
coverers in physical science. We 
do indeed ditfer from the author as 
to the doctrine of cause and ef- 
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fect; yet we will concede that his 
view, namely, that cause and elect 
are merely invariable, unconditional 
antecedence and consequence, is 
correct as far as it goes, and that 
this incomplete notion may be ade- 
quate to all the purposes of merely 
physical inquiries. A coimplete 
view is important in its bearings up- 
on other inquiries. With this ex- 
ception, including our dissent from 
the theoretical views already exam- 
ined, together with such other difler- 
ence of opinion as would be allowed 
on all subjects, we do not hesiiate to 
pronounce that portion of the ‘T’rea- 
tise contained in Book Ili,Chapiers 1 
to 23 inclusive, to be a most valu- 
able addition to the Baconian Logic. 
And this is the portion of the Trea- 
tise which ts peculiar to the author. 
We know nothing on the subject to 
be compared with it as a system. 
it was also much needed. For 
while the deduction of general laws 
of nature from individual facts had 
been carried forward with satisfac- 
tory results in many depariments of 
knowledge ; in other cases, reasoning 
from facts, as it is sometimes most 
fallaciously called, has been applied 
without discrimination. Mr. Mill’s 
canons, strictly followed, would 
sweep away the whole tribe of pre- 
tended sciences, Phrenology, Ani- 
mal Magnetism, several recent med- 
ical theories, and almost every oth- 
er scientific hobby rode by itinerant 
lecturers. They would show that 
what are called common sense ob- 
servers are often the worst reason- 
ers. ‘They would show that truly 
to eliminate a law of nature, requires 
the most comprehensive survey of 
facts, the clearest insight and the 
most far-reaching comparison and 
subtlest discrimination of resem- 
blance and difference. 

In dwelling upon this portion of 
the work, we do not mean to with- 
hold praise from other portions. We 
think Book V, on Fallacies, weil 
drawn up, and so of some other parts ; 
but this merit Mr. Mill hasin common 
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with others. But here our praise 
must stop. We think the chapter 
on the nature of mathematical rea- 
soning, as unsatisfactory as it is 
possible for any thing to be, which 
is written by a man of talents. Nor 
do we think much better of what he 
has to say of the logic of the Moral 
Seiences ; not that it is impossible 
to deduce some general laws from 
particular facts in the moral scien- 
ces, and that canons of investigation 
are therefore impossible here ; not 
that the author does not state ma- 
ny important truths—but the views 
are very defective. We have seen 
that Mr. Mill’s philosophy is not suff- 
cient to carry him safely through all 
the inquiries which may be raised in 
material things, for its want of the 
recognition of purely intuitive truths; 
much more is this insufficiency felt, 
in a subject where the pure intuitions 
are both more numerous and more 
important. And it is his general phi- 
losophy which has made this portion 
of the work so defective. We said 
at the outset of our remarks, that 
we had no sympathy with his phi- 
losophy, which limits our knowledge 
to states of mind merely. But we 
enter not upon that controversy here. 
Indeed we think that every reader of 
the work must feel that such a view 
is entirely inadequate to satisfy the 
mind. We shall, moreover, give 
the opposing, and what we regard 
as the true, doctrine, in our remarks 
upon Mr. Tappan’s work. In con- 
clusion we would say, that Mr. Mill 
every where evinces a truly philo- 
soplucal spirit, and that his work is 
written with great perspicuity, and 
if not with the condensed energy of 
Whately, with far greater elegance. 

“ All which we are aware of, even 
in our own minds,” says Mr. Mill, 
“is a certain thread of conscious- 
ness; a series of feelings, that is, 
of sensations, thoughts, emotions and 
volitions, more or less numerous and 
complicated.” We never meet with 
an expression of this kind, without 
a strong desire to ask what is that 
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We, who (or which) knows so little. 
An answer to our inquiry would 
show, we are satisfied, that there is 
a fundamental error concealed un- 
der such an assertion. 

There must be at least some one 
thing which we know, without our 
asking a question about it. There 
may be other things which we know 
with immediate certainty, but in or- 
der to attain to the knowledge, it is ne- 
cessary for us to have some prepara- 
tory explanation. In regard to the 
first, philosophy has performed its 
ofiice, when it has laid down the point 
this side of which we become inquis- 
itive.. In regard to the latter, its 
office is, starting from the first, to lead 
the inquirer into a position where he 
can see, but not to see for him. 
Now we contend, it is not the 
thought, but the J think, which is 
the starting point in philosophy. We 
do not separate the | from the Think- 
ing. We do not raise a question 
here ; it is this side of our existence 
as thinking beings that we ask ques- 
tions; and philosophy begins its 
office of explanation, where we be- 
gin to inquire. 

It is precisely here,—in that they 
begin with the ‘Thought, and not with 
the integral, | Think,—that Reid and 
Stewart and Brown, seem to us to 
have erred, at least in perspicuity 
of expression, if not rather in doc- 
trine. Mr. Stewart says, “* We are 
not immediately conscious of the 
existence of mind, but we are con- 
scious of sensation, thought and vo- 
lition; operations which imply the 
existence of something which feels, 
thinks and wills.” ‘Thus we begin 
with the act of mind, along with 
which but distinct from it, is an act 
of consciousness, assuring us of our 
own act, and this information which 
is given to us, implies that we are. 
But in the act,we do not separate Our- 
selves from our Thinking, nor,though 
we may do it for other purposes, yet, 
in respect to the certainty of know- 
ledge, do we look at them apart. Or, 
if we should do it, do we not know the 
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I with as much certainty as we are 
conscious of its acts? These phi- 
losophers do, indeed, hold to the ex- 
istence of mind; what we complain 
of is, that their language seems to 
attribute certainty to the knowledge 
of our acts, and not to the know- 
ledge of our own existence. We 
confine our assertion to the mere 
existence of ourself—and we claim 
that it is not implied, nor known, as 
Mr. Stewart says in another place, 
“through the operations of sensa- 
tion, thought and volition.” We 
know we are—and that is the whole 
of it. 

We begin our philosophy, then, 
not with an assumption, not with ta- 
king any thing for granted, but with 
knowledge, and that knowledge is, 
I Think, ad Am. We do not, with 
Des Cartes, infer ] Am from 1 Think. 
If one can understandingly say, I 
Think, he has in so doing asserted, I 
Am. ‘The first exercise of thought, 
is only the occasion on which we 
know our own existence, not the 
premise from which we infer it. 
Nor do we, with Reid and Stewart, 
insert an act between the agent and 
the thought. There is no necessity 
for it. If we might suppose a case 
—of a mind acting without making 
itself known to others, and thus not 
forced to reflect upon its own acts, 
would the question ever arise, do I 
act? We hold not. When you 
have a mind, thinking, feeling, act- 
ing, so to speak, within itself—vyou 
have the whole. ‘The mind in think- 
ing—and while thus engaged, never 
asks, Am | thinking. ‘The question 
is not one that would ever be start- 
ed. But are we asked—How do 
you know you know you are think- 
ing? We reply, there is no how in 
the case—there is nothing to explain 
—you have got to the point where 
there is nothing between the agent 
and the act, and where, of course, 
the question of explanation ceases. 
You might as well ask, with respect 
to the original act of creation—how 
does God create? You have infi- 
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nite power, immediately acting, with 
nothing intervening between the 
power and the act, and there is no- 
thing to be explained. Besides, the 
assumption of the necessity of an 
act, to prove tc me that | am now 
acting, that I can not know | aet 
without such proof, leads to the ab- 
surdity of an infinite series of acts, 
each of which requires a previous 
act to prove it. We do not, then, 
admit there is a distinct act of con- 
sciousness, proving or asserting to 
each individual mind, that it acts 
while it acts. There is no need of 
an interposed act, giving notice to 
myself of what | am doing. 

But yet, consciousness has a mean- 
ing. ‘To deny that the mind puts 
forth a distinct act, giving notice to 
itself that it is now thinking, is not 
to deny that the mind knows its own 
acts. ‘The mind is such a thing 
that it identifies—(to use an ex- 
pression, inadequate indeed, but 
nearer to the thing than any other) 
—the thought and the knowledge 
of it. If we are asked, how a mind 
can know without a distinct act, we 
reply, that there is no explanation 
to be demanded of an ultimate fact, 
and that in this case, we can go no 
farther back than the fact, that such 
is the nature of a knowing agent. 
Consciousness, then, we hold to be 
knowledge, not merely along with, 
but as it were one with the acts of 
the mind. We acknowledge this 
language may fail to set forth our 
doctrine, but so must language ofien 
fail, unless the reader will repro- 
duce the thought in his own mind. 
We agree with Brown in rejecting 
consciousness as a distinct faculty, 
putting forth its own appropriate 
acts, but we dissent from the opin- 
ion that consciousness “is only a 
general term for all our feelings, 
sensations, thoughts, desires.” We 
think, moreover, that it can be ex- 
plained how consciousness came to 
be considered as a distinct faculty, 
exercising distinct acts. We will 
suppose that the current of thought 
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is checked—that while thinking, I 
am interrupted, and in such a way, 
that I think of myself and my acts. 
Then myself and my acts become 
the object of my present thought. 
Here is a distinct act—but it is an 
act of thought, like any other act. 
| see the paper on which | am wri- 
ting, but if, for any reason, I raise 
the question whether I have the sen- 
sation of sight, the sensation itself 
becomes an object of my present 
activity—a thing to be looked at— 
of which act of looking itself | am 
conscious. ‘There is a continual 
play of the mind between thinking, 
and thinking of the fact that we are 
thinking ; and these transient and re- 
peated acts of giving objectivity to 
states of the mind, are confounded 
with consciousness ; and hence con- 
sciousness comes itself to be con- 
sidered as an act. 

Again, we will suppose the case 
of mind not merely acting within 
itself, but making itself and its acts 
known to others. In this process 
are involved three steps. Let us 
look at them carefully. First, | 
think, and in the act know it—am 
conscious. Secondly, | think of 
myself and my acts, but this is an 
act of thought, not of consciousness 
—I am only conscious that I am 
thinking of myself. Thirdly, | af- 
firm to others that I think, but the 
affirmation is an act of thought, not 
of consciousness—I am only con- 
scious that | make it. Now these 
acts of contemplation and affirma- 
tion are often confounded with con- 
sciousness, and hence consciousness 
comes to be regarded as an act. 
But consciousness, we claim, is not 
an act, but is involved in I Think, 
and is one with it and coéxtensive 
with it. 

We have dwelt the longer upon 
this point, because we are obliged to 
differ from Mr. Tappan in respect 
to the doctrine of Consciousness. 
He says, ‘* Sensations, emotions, &c. 
are the immediate objects of con- 
sciousness.” ‘* Indeed my own be- 
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ing asa substance endowed with fac- 
ulties of feeling, knowing and will- 
ing, is not immediately presented to 
my consciousness ; | am conscious 
only of certain phenomena, and of 
acts of judgment connecting the phe- 
nomena with external objects and in- 
ternal faculties.” But we deny the 
validity of the analysis which sepa- 
rates the I from the act, for the pur- 
pose of placing them on different 
ground as to certainty. Let each 
one determine for himself, whether 
his conviction as to the certainty of 
his own existence is not the very 
same as his conviction of the reali- 
ty of his thoughts. Mr. Tappan 
says, ‘We know them (states of 
mind, which are the only objects of 
consciousness) in their going on, 
and we know ourselves as the sub- 
jects of them.” But if we know 
the acts, and if we know ourselves 
as the subjects of them, is there any 
difference in kind or degree as to 
this knowledge? If consciousness 
can say, “I know I think,” it can 
also say and must say, “I know 
there is an I which thinks.” If it 
should be said, the usage of lan- 
guage limits the term, we reply that 
usage can not nullify the fact that 
we have the same knowledge of the 
lin “1 Think” as we have of the 
thought. 

Our disagreement with Mr. Tap- 
pan upon this point, involves anoth- 
er. He says, * ‘The subjective sim- 
ple (that is I, myself) which at- 
tempts to reach the objective gene- 
ral, (that is, the not I,) attempts al- 
so to reach itself. This it can do 
only by making itself an object to 
itself. Hence arises a new and 
unique form of knowledge, through 
the power of reflection or self-con- 
sciousness; and thus we have the 
problem-—to determine the faculties 
and laws of the simple subjective.” 
But we deny that any one ever at- 
tempts to prove to himself or others 
that he is. We deny that the know- 
ledge of self-existence necessarily 
comes from thinking of one’s self— 
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it is involved in the exercise of our 
being, whatever that may be. And 
more than all, we deny that this 
knowledge is gained through reflec- 
tion or self-consciousness. Accord- 
ing to Mr. ‘Tappan’s own doctrine, 
we do not know self immediately 
through consciousness ; if then we 
know self through consciousness at 
all, it must be by inference. But we 
deny that we know our own exist- 
ence, as Des Cartes supposed, by an 
inference from our acts. We do not 
deny there may be an arrangement 
of the faculties and a determination 
of their laws, which may constitute 
a portion of philosophy, but we pro- 
test against making our own exis- 


tence, a philosophical problem. —In- 
deed generally speaking, we think 


the neglect to distinguish between 
what we know immediately and 
without question, from what we know 
medially by proof—or, if the dis- 
tinction is made, the neglect to car- 
ry it rigidly through all our know- 
ledge, is the occasion of great con- 
fusion in philosophy. 

We begin our philosophy with 
knowledge, immediate and unques- 
tioned, and that is ** | Think, | Am.” 
If we are asked for proof, we make 
but one reply—we know it—we are 
satisfied for ourselyves—we are wil- 
ling to run our own risk on that 
point; and we would respectfully 
propose, that each one should do 
the same, asking no questions—leav- 
ing to others to believe or not as 
they please. The Firs question in 
philosophy is—as it seems to us— 
do we know anything else ? 

But before coming to this, we 
make a remark upon two distinc- 
tions—the Phenomenal and the Me- 
taphenomenal, the Subjective and 
the Objective. ‘The Phenomenal in- 
cludes all acts and states of mind— 
the Metaphenomenal all objects be- 
sides. We do not object to the dis- 
tinction, though we have not our- 
selves found it of much use; but 
when Mr. Tappan says, the reality 
of the Metaphenomenal has been 
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denied, and then proceeds to discuss 
it, we must repeat that we doubt 
whether the reality of one’s own exist- 
ence is ever made a question. Indeed 
he himself confines his remarks to 
the question of the reality of matter. 
The Subjective and Objective can be 
easily explained. While thinking 
of myself and my acts, | can make 
a distinction between | Myself as 
now thinking, and Myself as thought 
of. ‘The former | may call the sub. 
ject which acts, and the latter the 
object about which the action is. 
Now every other being who can ap- 
propriate that personality, viewed as 
acting, is Subject--and viewed as the 
thing about which the action is, is Ob- 
ject. We think this distinction very 
convenient, but we must not omit to 
distinguish among objects—-that some 
of them, namely, myself and acts, 
are unquestioned realities, not with- 
in the problems of philosophy. 

We come now to our first ques- 
tion in philosophy. In order to state 
it, we will take for granted, first, 
that there are other subjects besides 
1 Myself, which may become objects 
of thought ; and secondly, that there 
are other things, which though not 
subjects, may be objects of thought. 
In accordance with the view already 
given, we raise no question about 
the reality of our own existence and 
thoughts; nor when we think of 
other personalities, anc objects not 
personalities, do we doubt as to the 
reality of our thinking about them; 
but the question is, is that true which 
we think? We do not doubt the 
fact of our asserting that there are 
other minds—that there is a materi- 
al world—but whether the assertions 
are true. We do not question but 
that we make the propositions, but 
are the propositions true? Can we 
get out from our own minds to oth- 
er existences to know that they exist? 

Ilere, too, we say to our reader, 
every man for himself. There are 
some things we might do for you; 
we might carry you, if you could 
not walk ; but in the matter of know- 
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ing, we can only assist. We can 
place you in the right position to 
see; nay, we will lend you our 
glasses, if they may suit you, but 
you must do the seeing for yourself. 
Let us place you right. Put your 
hand on that table. You do not 
doubt the table is there; but per- 
haps it is not. But you know it? 
We sometimes know less than we 
think for. Does your hand know that 
ittouches the table? ‘T’o be sure not, 
put I feel a change of condition in 
my hand. ‘That is to say, you feel, 
you have the sensation. If you say 
that, you of course do not question 
it, nor do we disbelieve you. But 
suppose yeu yourself should have 
the power to produce within your- 
self such sensations, or that some 
other being should produce them 
within you—where then ts the table ? 
None of your suppositions. J know 
not only that | think, but that | think 
of other objects than myself. I 
know other personalities like my- 
self; 1 know other objects unlike 
myself. i am such a being that I 
can and do know other things than 
myself. At any rate | will run my 
risk upon it, and leave others to do 
as they please. Now we claim that 
no philosopher—be he common- 
sense or transcendental—can do 
more than assert the existence of 
matter or other minds. Dr. Reid 
did a great service in removing 
those fictions which had been inter- 
posed between the mind and the im- 
mediate intuition of things out of it- 
self, though perhaps he did not al- 
ways express himself with sufficient 
precision. We agree with Mr. Miil, 
that this belief (of Body) is intui- 
tive—“ as intuitive as our knowledge 
of our sensations themselves, is intu- 
itive,” (1. 78.) We think, howev- 
er, there is confirmatory proof as to 
the existence of other minds—a pre- 
sumption arising from our know- 
ledge of ourselves; or at least we 
are or ought to be more ready to re- 
ceive the fact. We would now dis- 
tinguish Intuition from Conscious- 
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ness. We know ourselves and our 
acts by Consciousness—we know 
things out of ourselves immediately, 
by Intuition ; at least we would pre- 
fer to distinguish these things, and 
to mark them by distinct names. 
We must here suspend the train 
of our thoughts, to defend the com- 
mon-sense philosophy from the con- 
tempt of the transcendentalist. Mr. 
Tappan says, “ there is a class of 
philosophers, and Reid may be placed 
at their head, who endeavor to dis- 
sipate the dogmas of both idealism 
and materialism, by the stern voice 
of common sense. Every man be- 
lieves in the metaphenomenal ; in 
objective reality and truth: there- 
fore, it exists forevery man. Here 
common sense pauses, but the phi- 
losophic impulse still urges to the 
enquiry, is there not reality in oppo- 
sition to idealism and materizlism ? 
Is there not reality independent of a 
mere subjective persuasion? Shall 
the united efforts of the human mind 
end in the birth of two great parties, 
both occupying absurd positions ; 
the one affirming, ‘ [ prove although 
I do not believe ;’ and the other, 
‘I believe though | can not prove ?” 
May we not prove and believe, and 
believe and prove?” But common 
sense pauses only where every other 
philosophy must pause—at the as- 
sertion of objective reality. The 
expression, Common Sense may not 
be well chosen, but fairly interpret- 
ed, it embraces, as we think, two 
things, an intuition, and an inference 
or proof from the universality of the 
intuition. Now it is only the latter 
which can properly be called a be- 
lief or persuasion, while the former 
is equivalent in this matter to the 
Reason of transcendentalism. It is 
that in us which affirms immediately 
objective truth. Moreover we can 
see no absurdity in the expression, 
‘**] believe though I can not prove” 
—tor it only means | know immedi- 
ately and therefore need no proof. 
But to return. Consciousness 
gives the subjective, and intuition the 
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objective realities, and both together 
the universe of things. We have 
thus before us the whole subject 
matter of philosophy. Mr. ‘Tappan 
has gone over the entire field, though 
of course in so small a work, with 
great rapidity. We do not propose 
to follow him, for it would be im- 
possible to discuss the various sub- 
jects—we shall only explain certain 
distinctions of the Transcendental 
philosophy, which he has employ- 
ed, namely, Reason and Sense, 
Sensualism and Transcendentalisin, 
Ideas and Laws. 

We know ourselves and our own 
acts. We know things out of and 
besides ourselves. We know thut 
there is a difference between these 
objective realities. We find that of 
these objects, some are like our- 
selves and others unlike, having 
nothing incommon. We recognize 
and affirm an essential difference, 
and we distinguish these two great 
classes, by distinctive names, Mind 
and Matter. Now these acts of our- 
selves, the objects of which are mat- 
ter and its changes, are sensation, 
and the power by which we affirm 
the reality of their objects, is Sense. 
‘That power by which we affirm the 
existence of mind, and of truth the 
subject matter of which is purely spir- 
itual, may be called Reason, while 
there is no distinct name in common 
use for the acts themselves of this 
power. We remark upon this state- 
ment, first, that the acts of the mind 
—whether they have for their ob- 
jects mind or matter—are, in each 
case, upon the same footing as to cer- 
tainty. We are absolutely certain 
as to both. Again, we know both 
classes of objective realities in the 
same way——by intuition. We are 
no more certain of the objective re- 
ality of matter and its phenomena 
than we are of mind and the truths 
relating to it. If we know the one, 
we know the other, and both in the 
same way. It is obvious that if we 
make a distinction between reason 
and sense, it can not be that one af- 
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firms what is true with more cer. 
tainty than the other. The distinc. 
tion is a matter of classification, the 
mind affirming the existence of differ. 
ent classes of things. ‘There may be 
convenience inthe distinction, though 
we are free to say, we think too 
much importance has been attached 
to it. We think the chief advantage 
of attributing to the mind a two-fold 
power of intuition on the ground of 
its asserting truths about two dis- 
tinct classes of things, is, that it 
tends to counteract the prejudice 
that we are more certain of truths 
relating to matter than of those re- 
lating to mind. Mr. Tappan ap- 
pears to use the word reason as ‘sy- 
nonymous with mind, for, in speak- 
ing of the functions of the reason, 
he enumerates “ intuition, sensuous 
perception, abstraction and general- 
ization, judgment, invention, medi- 
ate perception, induction, memory, 
recollection and imagination.” We 
do not see any advantage which this 
use of the term has over the com- 
mon one of mind. 

In accordance with the views al- 
ready given, we may define the phi- 
losophy of sense, to be a systematic 
view of that knowledge, the subject 
matter of which is gained by sense. 
Asa portion of universal philosophy, 
no one can doubt its reality——it is 
only when it claims to be the whole 
of philosophy—that all our knowl- 
edge is material—that we must re- 
ject its claims. It is true as a por- 
tion, but false viewed as the whole 
of philosophy. ‘Transcendentalism 
is primarily, a systematic view of 
purely spiritual truths, or, according 
to the above distinction, of truths as- 
serted by reason; but secondarily, 
through its ideas and laws, it em- 
braces the philosophy of sense. 

Finally, and also in accordance 
with the views already given, we 
may state the distinction between 
ideas and laws. We know not only 
that there are objective realities and 
that there is a difference in kind 
among them, but we know, more- 
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over, that mind is the original, cre- 
ative power—we know that it pos- 
sesses principles—and that the iso- 
lated facts both of matter and mind 
are in accordance with these uni- 
versal principles. Shall we call 
the principles Ideas, and the unifor- 
mities of the accordant facts, Laws ? 

We have not scrupled to employ 
the terms of the transcendental phi- 
losophy as we find them in Mr. 
Tappan’s work, because we think 
they express realities. But we are 
far from regarding ourselves as fol- 
lowers of that school. Indeed, we 
are not aware of having departed 
materially from the commonly re- 
eognized doctrines of the English 
philosophy. We suppose it would 
be generally held that there is a dis- 
tinction between mind and matter— 
that we have immediate knowledge, 
and that there are purely spiritual 
in distinction from material truths. 
Perhaps, however, the English 
school has made it too much the 
business of philosophy merely to 
trace out the origin of the idea in- 
stead of contemplating the idea itself, 
and in doing, this has sometimes con- 
founded the sensible experience 
which is the occasion of the first as- 
sertion of the spiritual truth with the 
truth itself—-thus making it merely 
material. In this point of view it 
may be that the attention which has 
been given to German philosophy will 
turn out to be of important use to 
English philosophy, by giving to 
purely spiritual truths, or the intui- 
tions of the reason, the prominence 
which is due to them. 

It is obvious that the system of 
transcendental philosophy, since the 
subject matter of it is intuitions, 
must consist in an appropriate ar- 
rangement of asserted original truths. 
We do not propose to go into this 
subject. Mr. ‘Tappan has given the 
best systematic account of ideas 
which we have seen in our language. 

Mr. Tappan divides his work into 
four parts. The first contains an 


introductory view of philosophy in 
Vou. IV. 
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general ; the second, a preliminary 
view of the reason; the third, logic 
proper ; and the fourth, the doctrine 
of evidence. The part treating of 
logic proper, is divided into three 
books, the first containing primordial 
logic ; the second, inductive logic, 
and the third, deductive logic. We 
question the propriety of giving so 
great an extension to the term logic ; 
but we have not time to discuss the 
point. We shall speak principally 
of the book on primordial logic. 
We think that this portion of the 
treatise is of great value, so much 
so that we wish the author had con- 
lined himself to this important de- 
partment. In order to give our read- 
ers a clear view of this subject, 
we remark, that according to Mr. 
Tappan, philosophy cormprehends, 
first, substance endowed with fac- 
ulties or functions, and causes or 
forces ; and secondly, laws, or that 
which determines and regulates the 
manifestations and movements of 
the first. The first part he calls 
metaphysics, and the second nomol- 
ogy. Primordial logic treats of the 
evolution of metaphysical and no- 
mological ideas. Under the former 
the author treats of subjective and 
objective exteriority; of time and 
space ; of the infinite and finite ; of 
quantity; of quality; of relation ; 
of modality ; and under the latter, of 
law; of matter and spirit; of per- 
fection; of right and wrong; of 
freedom and responsibility ; of per- 
sonal identity ; of immortality; of 
the beautiful and the like. These 
arc all important subjects, and the 
author has given additional interest 
to them by the attempt to prove that 
the ideas expressed by these terms 
can not be gained from mere sensa- 
tions--that they are pure ideas. We 
may not agree with all he advances, 
but we do not hesitate to commend 
without reserve this portion of his 
work. 

The book on inductive logic con- 
tains much matter in a small com- 
pass, but it can not take the place of 
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Mill’s more elaborate work. De- 
ductive logic is ingeniously treated, 
but we think, at least for purposes 
of instruction, we must prefer the 
treatise of Whately. Indeed, de- 
ductive logic is so much of a pure 
science, that we do not anticipate 
much improvement in the mode of 
treating it. We notice one slight 
oversight.* 

We would say in conclusion, that 
although we disagree with Mr. ‘Tap- 
pan on several subjects, both in this 
work and in his other works, still 
we regard his productions as valua- 
ble contributions to our philosophi- 
cal literature. We hope to meet 
with him again in the same field ; 
and it is because we have such an 
expectation, that we venture, though 
with some reluctance, to make a 
few remarks upon the style of his 
writings. We are disposed to de- 
mand of the philosophical writer, an 
approximation to mathematical pre- 
cision of language. We like to see 
the thought firmly grasped, and the 
fit word deliberately chosen, and 
uniformly employed, without sub- 
sidiary epithet, or alternative ex- 
pression. Of all the books ever 


* In illustrating the application of the 
rules of the syllogistic logic to one of the 
demonstrations im Euclid, the author has 
the following syllogism. All alternate 
angles are equal, but the angles BCD and 
EBC are alternate angles, and are, there- 
fore, equal. He calls this a syllogism in 
Darii—-bui the minor premise being a sin- 
gular proposition, is a universal, and the 
syllogism is in Barbara. Ifit were notso, 
the next syllogism BCD is equal to ACD 
—EBC is equal to BCD, and therefore 
EBC is equal to ACD, would be in an un- 
lawful mood, Ill. We think, besides, 
that the proposition EBC is equal to BCD 
is not the same as the proposition EBC is 
BCD, so that there would be four terms in 
the syllogism. ‘These of course are mere 
oversights. It is a little remarkable that 
Mr. Mill has made a far worse mistake, 
in the same way. For, in attempting to 
apply the Inductive Logic to the demon- 
stration of a proposition in Euclid, he has 
been guilty of that most disgraceful of 
Logical Fallacies, the Petitio Principii ; 
as any mathematician may see, who will 
turn to it. 
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written, the most perspicuous, and, 
by the attentive student, the easiest 
to be understood, is, as we think, 
Butler’s Analogy; and this excel- 
lence is attributable in great part, to 
precision of language. lu studying 
Mr. ‘Tappan’s work carefully as we 
have done, we have found a great de- 
ficiency in this respect. We have 
not room to prove this; but we re- 
fer to two examples, as specimens. 
The author speaks “‘ of sensations, 
perceptions, Wc. as being immediate 
knowledge and consciousness.” (p. 
16.) Is there any difference? And 
again; “ Henee arises a new and 
unique form of knowledge, through 
the power of reflection or sel/-con- 
sciousness.” (p. 27.) Which? for 
there is a difference. Coleridge as 
a poet, could not help stating philo- 
sophical truths in poetic language ; 
but is his example to be followed ? 
** The lower faculty sings as it were a 
joyful matin song, under the window 
of the reason: then this glorious 
power awakes, and looking out, re- 
cognizes the reality, beauty and 
laws of God’s works, and the Great 
Maker himself.”’ (p.28.) ‘The ‘Trans- 
cendental School has introduced a 
kind of sentimentality into their phi- 
losophical writings, every way of- 
fensive to good taste. Mr. Tappan 
has very little of it,—we would have 
him entirely free. “It is a kindly 
doctrine, and to be heartily receiv- 
ed.” (p. 40.) Philosophically speak- 
ing, it is to be received, if true ; and, 
if false, to be rejected. We tind 
some instances of gross careless- 
ness ; though we know not whether 
to attribute them to the author or the 
printer ; for we have rarely seen an 
important work worse printed,though 
it is published by the respectable 
firm of Wiley & Putnam. ‘“ ‘The 
principle, &c. involve the denial.” 
(p. 37.) ‘ Whether the mind*be 
in the material masses, &c. or wheth- 
er it have, &c. makes not.’ —(p. 22.) 
We would respectfully ask if the 
word “ knowledges” might not be 
dispensed with? and, generally, 
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whether the doctrines of the Trans- 
cendental Philosophy can not be sta- 
ted in such English expressions, as 
are authorized by good usage ? and, 
if this were done, whether a great 
obstacle to the reception of whatev- 
er truth it contains, would not be re- 
moved? We have not made these 
Yale College. 


THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY.* 


Our criticisms hitherto have had 
respect to the subjects brouglit to 
view in Mr. Hetherington’s book. 
We will now speak briefly of the 
merits of the work itself. We give 
Mr. Il. the praise (and in these 
days it is no slight encomium) of 
having made a book for the legiti- 
mate end of bookmaking. He evi- 
dently aims at having his book read 
and pot merely sold. He is look- 
ing, not at the pockets of men, but 
at their minds. He is more con- 
cerned to have gold in his book, 
than gold-leaf on it. Its place is 
not oa the parler table, but on the 
study table. And he has given us 
materials for thought, on which a 
wakeful mind may dwell long and 
profitably. 

And we must commend the clear- 
ness and order, with which the facts 
and principles, embraced in a tan- 
gled discusssion of five years con- 
tinuance, are brought distinctly be- 
fore the mind of the reader. 

We rejoice also, to perceive that 
warm attachment to scriptural, ex- 
perimental religion, which we should 
expect from a true disciple, and ad- 
mirer of John Knox. Such quali- 
ties as these demand our commen- 
dation. 

But there are some features of 
the work, which require an equally 
significant censure. 

Mr. Hetherington is not disen- 
thralled from some principles, which, 





* Continued from page 264. 
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criticisms, for the sake of finding 
fault; but because it would have 
given us a real satisfaction, to see 
this work written with the precision, 
elegance and purity, which charac- 
terize the ‘Treatises with which we 
have associated it. 


W. A. L. 


? 


we had supposed, spiritual Chris- 
tians would agree to consider obso- 
lete. He is evidently in favor of a 
national church, having a coercive 
power over its subjects, and inflict- 
ing pains and penalties on the diso- 
bedient. He attempts to show, that 
the Independents at one time, ad- 
mitted whatthe Presbyterians claim- 
ed—* power and authority from 
Christ, inthe Presbytery, to call the 
ministers and elders, or any in their 
bounds, before them, to account for 
any offense in life or doctrine, to 
try and examine the cause,—to 
admonish and rebuke ; and if they 
be obstinate, to declare them as 
heathens and publicans, and give 
them over to the punishment of the 
magistrates.” And he speaks of 
points of government and discipline, 
which, he says, ** require the sanc- 
tion of the civil authority, for their 
full efficiency.” He also opposes, 
directly, the principle of requiring 
personal religion, as a necessary 
qualification for church membership. 
This system, he says, “ tended to 
encourage spiritual pride in those, 
who, in being admitted, were recog- 
nized as truly regenerated persons.” 
Mr. H., we believe, is now a minis- 
ter of the Free Church of Scotland. 
Is the communion of that church 
open alike to regenerate and unre- 
generate men, making no distine- 
tion between the precious and the 
vile? We can apologize for such 
sentiments in the men of 1647. 
They belong to the darkness of that 
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age. But when we find an evan- 
gelical minister of our own day, 
gravely arguing for such principles, 
we feel inclined to ask him if he 
does not believe that the earth is a 
broad plain in the center of the uni- 
verse, and that the sun and stars re- 
volve around it. 

He betrays also, to our appre- 
hension, an overweening fondness 
for the highest style of Presbyteri- 
anism. We do not censure him for 
vindicating the principles of his de- 
nomination. It was natural for him 
to do se, and it was right. Ifa 
man does not think his own distine- 
tive principles worthy of being 
maintained; if he does not grow 
fervent, and even eloquent in plead- 
ing for them; it costs us some 
stretch of charity, to believe he has 
any principles. ‘Lhere is no feature 
in the history of the period, con- 
cerning which Mr. H. writes, which 
compels our admiration more than 
the downright earnestness with 
which the different parties maintain- 
ed their respective peculiarities. It 
does not impair our confidence in a 
man’s piety, nor respect for his in- 
tellect, to find that he puts an high 
estimate on the distinctive principles 
of his denomination, whatever it 
may be. It rather indicates a strong 
adherence to religious principle, 
which we can not but reverence, 
even when we consider it a mistak- 
en principle. We are far from be- 
ing displeased to find Mr. H., even 
as a historian, eager to prove that 
Presbyterianism of the straitest sect 
is right, and all right. And we are 
far from being dipleased, to find 
an Episcopalian eager to prove, 
that Episcopacy is right, and will 
bear to be ‘ tested by Scripture ;’ nor 
would we be, although he should 
carry the argument even to the fash- 
ion of the surplice and the lighting 
of six wax candles. But our com- 
plaint of Mr. H. is, that his zeal for 
Presbytery disturbs the course of 
fair historical narration. Over and 
again he boasts of the overwhelm- 
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ing force of the arguments, advan. 
ced in behalf of Presbyterian pe- 
culiarities, although, when he gives 
us examples of such arguments, we 
are quite unable to discover where- 
in their overwhelming potency con- 
sists, and when he sees fit to with. 
hold them, we strongly suspect, that, 
if not designedly, it was at least, 
prudently done. We are afraid of 
the historian, who seems resolved to 
raise the shout of victory, always 
on one side, even before he lets us 
see the positions of the conflicting 
parties. ‘The professed controver- 
salist, is expected to claim that the 
strength of the argument is wholly 
on his own side. But it is incumbent 
on the historian to lay the facts and 
arguments before his readers, and 
leave them to judge of the merits of 
the case. He is a witness, and we 
do not care to see a witness on the 
judge’s bench. We think that Mr. 
Hetherington’s unchastened zeal for 
high Presbyterianism, will impair 
the force of his testimony as an his- 
torian. 

We think him amenable to criti- 
cism also, in another respect, and that 
of a more serious character. He be- 
trays a disposition to asperse the 
characters of those whose principles 
he disapproves. He says hard 
things of the Erastians, especially 
those in the Parliament, and, in our 
judgment, without any reason. 
The Westminster Assembly was 
called by the voice of Parliament, 
and obeyed that call, acting in pro- 
fessed subjection to the authority, 
by which it was constituted ; and 
yet, in the result, it aimed to set up 
a system of government by the side 
of the civil government, extending 
its power over the whole nation, 
every foot of territory, and every 
living soul in it, which should be, in 
its operation, wholly independent of 
the civil magistrate. ‘The Erastians 
insisted, that the subjects should 
have the privilege of a final appeal 
to Parliament. As our author him- 
self informs us, “ the kingdom had 
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suffered so much severe and pro- 
tracted injury, from the usurped au- 
thority and power of the prelates, 
that the assertors of civil liberty al- 
most instinctively shrunk from even 
the shadow of any kind of power, 
in the hands of ecclesiastics.” 
And, verily, we think these Eras- 
tians were in the right, so far as 
there could be any right, in such an 
unhallowed alliance. If a church 
claims to be established by law, and 
to govern a nation by force, and to 
be maintained at the expense of the 
state, then it ought, in all reason, to 
be in subjection to the power that 
gives it its being. An established 
church is, of course, and ever must 
be, an Erastian church, or an abso- 
lute hierarchical despotism. ‘The 
only way to obtain freedom, is to 
renounce its alliance with the state, 
and trust in its spiritual head, whose 
kingdom is not of this world. We 
regard the hard sayings of Mr. H. 
against the Erastians, therefore, as 
altogether unreasonable. 

But the independents are treated 
with still greater injustice, and the 
more glaringly so, as the author 
himself acknowledges them to be 
“men of considerable talent and 
learning, and of undoubted piety.” 
Such expressions as, “ disingenu- 
ous,” “ duplicity,” “ intriguing poli- 
cy,” “pertinacious obstinacy,” do 
not fall like sweet tones of heaven- 
ly music upon the ear, when used of 
men “ highly esteemed for their piety 
and talents.” 

But we especially think Mr. H. 
guilty of injustice to the Indepen- 
dents of the Assembiy, in respect to 
the very transaction in which he 
finds occasion for the loudest con- 
demnation. When it became evi- 
dent, that the Assembly were deter- 
mined to make Presbytery, in its 
most rigid peculiarities, an establish- 
ment in England, and of an exclu- 
sive character, the five leading Inde- 
pendents presented a paper to Par- 
liament, giving a short account of 
their principles, and asking a toler- 
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ation. In this paper, there was not 
a single harsh expression. It had, 
as Mr. H. well describes it, “a 
calm, plausible and stately tone,” 
and yet he asserts, that through 
this, “*a bitter warfare was begun 
by the Independents, and that they 
are justly chargeable with all the 
consequences of the fatal feud ;” and 
he elsewhere terms it ** that most ill- 
omened production.” But we would 
like to ask, wherein consisted the 
atrocious wickedness of these men ? 
A church establishment was about 
to be put on the throne, which thing 
was directly opposed to some of 
their own settled principles. They 
had no good reason to expect any 
toleration from that establishment.* 
Mr. H. acknowledges, that the Pres- 
byterians, “ were led to regard with 
considerable distrust, the requests 
of the Independents for toleration, 
and that they were excited to use 
the language of intolerance ;” and 
we learn from Neal, that, even in 
their last proposed treaty with the 
king, “they insisted on Presbyte- 
rian uniformity, without making the 
least provission for liberty of con- 
science. And Mr. Baxter acknowl- 
edges that * the Presbyterian minis- 
ters were so little sensible of their 
own infirmity, that they would not 
have them tolerated, who were not 
only tolerable, but worthy instru- 
ments, and members in the church- 
es.” In this exigency, what were 
the Independents to do? One of 
three things,—either to stifie the 
voice of their own consciences, and 
submit to the establishment; or “ be 
punished as sectaries, and driven 
out of the land,” as those in the ar- 
my were explicitly told they should 
be; or finally to appeal to the Par- 


* While the Assembly was yet in the 
midst of its discussions, Mr. Goodwin, 
one of the most prominent of those five 
Independents, was ejected from his liv- 
ing, for Fefusing baptsm and the Lord’s 
Supper to all the people in his parish, ing 
discriminately.—See .Veal’s Hist. of the 
Puritans, vol. ti, p. 49. 
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liament, and ask for a toleration 
They took the last named course, 
pursuing as they declare, “‘ no other 
design, but a subsistence, be it the 
poorest, and meanest, in their own 
land, with the enjoyment of the or- 
dinances of Christ, as not knowing 
where else, with safety, health and 
livelihood, to set their feet on earth.” 
This was their offense. That the 
eager partisans of the day should 
have attempted a “ most ungracious 
refutation of their main position,” 
is not strange ; but that a good evan- 
gelical minister of a persecuted 
church, in the nineteenth century, 
should attempt for such an act, to 
stamp infamy upon the characters 
of acknowledged christian brethren, 
on the page of history, we marvel 
and we mourn. 

We find reason to marvel also, 
at the aspersions cast upon the 
churches of New England, where 
he says, “the Independents showed 
themselves to be as intolerant as any 
of their opponents,” adding too—in 
such a connexion, as makes the re- 
mark applicable to the churches of 
New England, * that they would not 
admit Presbyterians to communion 
with them, unless they were willing 
to abandon Presbyterianism, and 
become Congregationalists ;” and 
again, that ‘ the ecclesiastical sys- 
tem introduced into New England, 
was found to be absolutely incom- 
patible with the peace and good or- 
der of society.” Truly, we should 
marvel at such statements, if we 
had not found so many calumnious 
reports concerning the New Eng- 
land fathers current in our own 
country, and circulating among their 
own children. We can readily for- 
give a foreigner, for saying what he 
and every other intelligent man 
ought to know to be false. We 
hope that the substantial sympathy 
manifested in New England for his 
own noble church in the day of her 
need, will constrain Mr. H. to read 
the history of Congregationalism 
with a little more care, and to 
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write of it with somewhat more can. 
dor. 

At this point, our review of the 
work before us might be terminated ; 
but there are some matters suggest- 
ed by a glance at the history of 
that period, which may be perti- 
nently considered in this connexion, 

A brief review of the tremendous 
concussions of these conflicting sys- 
tems, must give an interest to the in- 
quiry, as to what was the real na- 
ture of the ecclesiastical government 
which was contended for in those 
days? Mr. Hetherington objects to 
the plan of the Independents, as 
tame and inefficient, alledging that 
“they practically admitted no cen- 
sure, but admonition,” and that * that 
can not properly be called excom- 
munication, which consisted, not in 
expelling from their body an obsti- 
nate offender, but in withdrawing 
themselves from him.” What more 
was considered necessary to consti- 
tute an efficient church government, 
we learn from other sources. Mr. 
Neal informs us, that the Indepen- 
dents, in the Westminster Assem- 
bly, objected to the high powers 
claimed by the Presbyteries, and 
gives as an example, “ the right of 
admission, and exclusion from the 
Christian church, with pains and 
penalties.” Mr. Baxter gives us 
further information. “1 disliked,” 
he says, “ the course of some of the 
more rigid of them, that drew too 
near the way of Prelacy, by grasp- 
ing ata kind of secular power, not 
using it themselves, but binding the 
magistrates to confiscate, or impris- 
on men, merely because they were 
excommunicated, and so corrupting 
the true discipline of the church, 
and turning the communion of the 
saints into the communion of the 
multitude, that must keep in the 
church against their wills, for fear 
of being undone in the world.” 
Truly, this is a sad account to be 
given of those good men; and that 
by one of their admirers; and we 
should be ready with a loud voice 
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of condemnation, were it not for the 
recollection, that even this was a 
system of dove-like gentleness, in 
comparison with that for which it 
was to have been substituted; and 
that the emergence, even of great 
minds from midnight darkness, into 
the light of perfect day, is almost of 
necessity, gradual. ‘The Assembly 
proposed to abandon a vast amount 
of ecclesiastical power. Among 
other things, it was provided, as we 
are informed by Mr. Neal, that “ the 
cognizance and examination of all 
capital offences, shall be reserved 
entire to the magistrate ;”’ and again, 
that “the Presbytery or eldership 
shall not have cognizance of any- 
thing relating to contracts, pay- 
meats, or demands, or of any mat- 
ter of conveyance, title, interest or 
property, in lands or goods.” ‘These 
concessions will show, to some ex- 
tent, what was understood by eccle- 
siastical government, under the do- 
minion of the bishops. According- 
ly we are informed by Neal, that at 
some periods, as much business was 
transacted in the ecclesiastical, as 
in the civil courts; and the boasted 
successors of the apostles, in whom 
resides “the sole power of govern- 
ment,” were accustomed to feed the 
flock, over which they claimed that 
the Holy Ghost had made them 
overseers, by confiscating the es- 
tates of ministers and people, by 
cropping their ears, locking them 
up in the dungeons of the Fleet, and 
of other prisons, for years together, 
without trial, to die of cold, starvation 
and disease ; or, if they outlived all 
this, to browbeat them in their Epis- 
copal courts, to entangle them by an 
inquisitorial examination, and then, 
often without the testimony of a sin- 
gle witness, to heap upon them the 
severest and most ignominious pun- 
ishments. This was the nature of 
church government, in the days of 
Whitgift and Bancroft and Laud. 
The Presbyterians said to this moun- 
tain, Be thou removed, and be thou 
cast into the sea; and we are dis- 
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posed to censure them sparingly, if, 
having done this, they still left here 
and there a mole-hill. And yet, 
we can not sympathize with Mr. H. 
in complaining of the Parliament 
for their watchful jealousy of the 
Presbyterial claims. When they 
had brought Dr. Leighton out of his 
prison, and had gathered around 
him with burning souls, to wonder 
at the sight of the man whose ears 
had been sheared off, and whose 
nose had been gashed open on each 
side, and whose cheeks had been 
branded with a red-hot iron, and 
whose back had been lashed like 
that of a slave, and whose whole 
frame was worn out with disease in- 
duced by a ten years’ incarceration, 
and all for having dared to utter the 
convictions of an ardent mind re- 
specting the conduct of his ecclesi- 
astical rulers, we do not wonder at 
the determination of the high-souled 
men in the Long Parliament, never 
to put it in the power of ecclesiasti- 
cal rulers of whatever name, to im- 
itate, even in a very humble de- 
gree, the enormities of this hierarchi- 
cal flock-feeding. We honor those 
statesmen for assuming the power 
they did assume over the church. 
This brings us directly to the 
question, how far the embarrass- 
ments and persecutions, to which 
the Christian church has been sub- 
jected by civil governments, have 
been caused by unscriptural features 
in the organization of the church it- 
self. We know well, that for many 
ayes, civil rulers were engaged ina 
constant, and, much of the time, in 
an unsuccessful struggle, to preserve 
their own prerogatives from the 
encroachment of the ecclesiastical 
powers. It was, then, perfectly nat- 
ural, that as fast as civil rulers gain- 
ed the ascendancy, they should bind, 
with fetters of iron, the enemy that 
they had encountered in so desper- 
ate a struggle. And the result 
would be, to give up the church in- 
to the hands of those men, who 
would be most unscrupulously sub- 
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missive to the will of their masters ; 
and wherever there was a living 
conscience, and a heart panting af- 
ter the liberty of the children of 
God, there would be felt the galling 
of the iron chain. The claim of 
the soul to be governed by the words 
of Christ, would be mistaken for a 
rebellious purpose to be no longer 
subject to the civil authority; and 
the annihilation of men’s conscien- 
ces would be regarded as the pre- 
eminent duty of the civil ruler. 

If there is any truth in this view 
of the subject, it forcibly suggests 
to us the further question, whether 
a large compact ecclesiastical or- 
ganization is not necessarily fitted 
to attract the jealousy, and, unless 
linked in with the state, the hostili- 
ty, of the civil government. When 
the decree of one supreme ecclesi- 
astical tribunal goes down through 
all ranks, and into a thousand rami- 
fications, reaching the hearth-stone, 
and the conscience too, of the hum- 
blest and the most remote member 
of that great confederation, it is a 
power not to be despised. Itisa 
power not to be overlooked, by the 
rulers of this world, whether they 
rule under the shadow of the throne, 
or under that of the ballot-box. 
And what is to be expected, but that 
such civil rulers will either bribe 
such a church into a state of harlot- 
ry, as in England, or persecute it 
into a state of outlawry, as in Scot- 
land? Will not thinking men be 
led to inquire, whether these dan- 
gers might not be avoided by suffer- 
ing the Christian church to take an 
unpretending form, its multiplied 
congregations being left, each to 
move in its own quiet sphere, and 
bound together by no other ties than 
those of mutual fellowship and love. 

We might have suggested, as one 
probable reason for the high tone of 
church government which the As- 
sembly proposed, the fact of its cor- 
respondence with the general char- 
acter of the civil government, into 
which they expected it to be incor- 
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porated. ‘The history of the Chris. 
tian world shows a tendency, both 
in the civil and ecclesiastical gov- 
ernments of a people, to assume a 
mutual resemblance to each other, 
Taylor, in his Natural History of 
Society, asserts that the Greek and 
Latin churches both took their forms 
of government from the political 
forms, by which they were surround- 
ed. And the prevalent argument 
urged in the presence of monarchs, 
in behalf of the English hierarchy, 
was its adaptation to operate, in 
harmony with absolute monarchy. 
This argument made a proselyte of 
James First, from his early Presby- 
terian principles. Under the direc. 
tion of Archbishop Laud, the whole- 
hearted sons of the English church 
preached, as the two cardinal doc- 
trines of religion, passive obedience 
to the bishop, and passive obedience 
to the king. ‘ They were employ- 
ed to prove, that the absolute sub- 
mission of subjects to the royal will 
and pleasure, was authoritatively 
taught in the Holy Scriptures.” 
These doctrines were of course, ex- 
ceedingly offensive to the minds of 
intelligent and patriotic men. Such 
men were inevitably alienated from 
the church that taught them. Yet 
they still believed in the divine right 
of monarchy to exercise dominion 
in its appropriate sphere, and un- 
der measurable restraints ; but they 
would have a predominating influ- 
ence given to parliament. And by 
this process arose the Presbyterian 
system. 

The Independents found them- 
selves constantly tending towards re- 
publican views. Rapin says, “ They 
abhorred monarchy, and approved of 
none but a republican government.” 
JTothem is generally ascribed the 
introduction of the commonwealth 
in England; and beyond all doubt, 
anti-prelatical principles and repub- 
lican principles, are mutually cause 
and efiect in this country. There 
was much significancy in the saying 
of Archbishop Whitgift, that the 
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government of the church must be 
according to the form of govern- 
ment inthe commonwealth. A cor- 
respondence between the two, there 
certainly will be, to a great extent. 
And it is a question of some inter- 
est, which is the cause, and which 
is the effect. It is a question, in- 
deed, of great interest, in this coun- 
try, where different systems of 
church polity are struggling for the 
preéminence. Now, it is unques- 
tionable matter of history, that the 
Puritans, for a long time, professed 
an entire and willing submission to 
the royal authority in civil affairs, 
while they strenuously claimed ex- 
emption from the domination of the 
bishops. And it is equally certain, 
that political puritanism was the off- 
spring of religious puritanism. Men 
endured patiently the oppression of 
the magistrate, long after they re- 
volted against the oppression of the 
church. Asa matter of fact, then, 
religious liberty was recognized, as 
aright, and contended for, quite in 
advance of any claim set up for 
more civil liberty. And on this 
point, the decision of philosophy 
corresponds with the testimony of 
history. Civil liberty is a matter of 
inference from the great principles 
ofthe Bible. Religious liberty is pro- 
claimed in the most express terms, 
and is essential to the fulfillment of 
Christian obligations. ‘ Be not ser- 
vants of men.” And thus, while 
civil liberty affects only, or rather 
most directly and palpably, the com- 
fort of men’s lives, religious liberty 
is indispensable for the discharge of 
their most sacred duties. ‘The deep- 
est convictions of conscience drive 
religious men to resist the decrees 
of ecclesiastical tyrants, who com- 
mand them to sin against God. 
And men, who fear God, will take 
submissively, if not joyfully, the 
spoiling of their goods; and yet go 
to the stake, rather than take the 
spoiling of their consciences. And 


thus, in the ordinary course of things, 
religious liberty comes first in the 
Vor. IV. 
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order of nature, and in the order of 
time ; and civil liberty follows in its 
train; although it is not to be ques- 
tioned, that the latter also reflects a 
powerful influence on the former. 

But we proceed to remark further, 
that, not only the forms of ecclesi- 
astical polity, but the practical work- 
ing of those forms, will, in a degree, 
correspond with the forms of civil 
government and the state of society, 
with which they are in contact. 
The ecclesiastical systems that 
struggled so pertinaciously for the 
preeminence in England, in the 
days of the Long Parliament, are, 
neither of them, at this day, and in 
this land, what they were two cen- 
turies ago, at Westminster and at 
Lambeth. The Presbyterian church 
desires now no aid of the magistrate, 
to enforce its discipline by the ter- 
rors of confiscation and imprison- 
ment. Every where in this coun- 
try, the received doctrine of that 
church is, that a spiritual regenera- 
tion is an indispensable qualification 
for admission into the church; one 
of the very doctrines for which the 
Independents at Westminster sufler- 
ed reproach from their brethren. 
The will of the brotherhood is, in 
some sort, acknowledged to be an 
element of power, in the administra- 
tion of its concerns. And its re- 
publican heart gives many signs of 
impatience, under the rule of elders, 
holding the keys for life. Rotation 
in office, which is the established 
rule in civil life, is beginning to be 
demanded in the church. ‘These 
democratic tendencies in the Pres- 
byterian church, have been ascribed 
toa New England influence, and 
justly so, to some extent; but they 
are rather the spontaneous move- 
ments of intelligent minds, expand- 
ing under the influence of republi- 
can institutions. 

The Episcopal church, also, has 
become modified in this country, by 
its contact with republican forms. 
Its bishops, claiming, by divine right, 
the sole power of government, are 
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fain to ask the sanction to important 
measures, even of a lay representa- 
tion, in their great convocations. 
How scandalized would the * mar- 
tyred Laud” have been, atthe propo- 
sal of so unapostolic a measure ? 
The wishes of the people are con- 
sulted, also, in the appointment of 
their spiritual guides; an innovation 
so great, that, when the Puritans 
made the like proposal, in the palmy 
days of hierarchical domination, it 
was treated as an intolerable imper- 
tinence. “The Episcopal church 
harmonizes completely with the fre- 
est civil institutions. Let any one 
sit down and examine the govern- 
ment of the Episcopal church, in 
this country, and he will, if unac- 
quainted with the subject, be sur- 
prised to find what a mode! of a re- 
public is before him.” So says the 
pamphlet, entitled ** Reasons why | 
am a churchman,” in flat contradic- 
tion to the wise men of the days of 
James the First, who made that Sol- 
omon believe in “ the excellence of 
the English hierarchy, as best «....ed 
for a monarchical government.” 

Episcopacy is here avowedly op- 
posed to Romanism. “ No union 
with Rome,” says Dr. Jarvis. And 
says the pamphlet just named, * Let 
the charge never again be made, 
that the Episcopal church does not 
essentially differ from Romanism.” 
Both these sayings are absolute her- 
esies, if measured by the Laudean 
standard. “I confess,” says that 
distinguished prelate, * I have often 
wished a reconciliation between the 
churches of England and Rome. 
Our religion and theirs is one in es- 
sentials.”” 

The Episcopal church here, allows 
that dissenters may possibly be saved 
by the uncovenanted mercies of 
God; whereas “ Laud and Neill 
thought that there was no salvation 
for Protestants, out of the church 
of England.” 

In this country, where freedom 
generates intelligence, the Episco- 
pal church furnishes its people 
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with ministers capable of preparing 
their own discourses, thus rendering 
almost obsolete the book of homilies, 
which Cranmer caused to be pre- 
pared for the use of clergymen, 
whose best qualification for their 
office, was the ability to read the 
homilies put into their hands.* 

The Prayer-book, which was pro- 
vided very considerately for those 
who were wholly incapable of com- 
posing decent and appropriate pray- 
ers for their own use, in those days 
of ignorance, is still retained in the 
American church; and yet, we be- 
lieve, that on some occasions, its 
ablest and best ministers lay aside 
the form, and pour forth the unre- 
strained gushing of their own hearts 
unto God, 

And the ruling spirits of that de- 
nomination having now the charity 
to allow the Christian name, and to 
make the proffer of fraternal fellow- 
ship to a church that worships the 
Virgin Mary, under the guidance of 
the three orders, it can not re- 
quire a very great advance of liber- 
ality, to recognize, as Christian 
churches, those that worship God, 
in spirit and in truth, without the 
three orders. 

Here are evident signs, that the 
spirit of American liberty can not 
be excluded even from the stereo- 
typed religion of reverend antiquity. 


* We have the authority of Brande’s 
Encyclopedia for saying, that, ‘up to the 
fifth century the practice of preaching 
was confined to the bishops, and that the 
only homilies extant are of their compo- 
sition.”’ Itseems, that to them belonged 
the sole power of instruction as well as of 
government, and thus primitive Episco- 
pacy would make the second and third 
orders of no earthly use, but to echo the 
solemn voice of their bishop. They 
would, then, need but little higher quali- 
fications, than many of those orders pos- 
sessed in the days of Elizabeth, who 
could read, indeed, but in a very indiffer- 
ent manner, and *“ were such poor schol- 
ars, that many of them could hardly write 
their names;"’ so that “in the county of 
Cornwall there were one hundred and 
forty clergymen, not one of whom was 
capable of preaching a sermon.” 
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Even Puseyism itself is inspired by 
it; and in the city of the Pilgrims, 
eats its own fundamental principle, 
by calling in question the decisions, 
given under apostolical authority, 
of its own orthodox bishops. We 
do not wonder, that these tendencies 
towards Christian liberty in the 
Episcopal church, should alarm a 
certain class of her members— 
namely, the madmen, whoadore des- 
potism, and sigh for the dark ages ; 
but to reverse the motion of the world, 
and make the sun go backward ten 
degrees, as on the dial of Ahaz, and 
so to lead their church back to its 
iron age, will cost them no playful 
effort. The deep tide of Popery 
will soon meet them, and swallow 
them up. With so many men 
of such a cast, in its bosom, the 
Episcopal church in this country, 
is verily in a_ strait betwixt two. 
Its position in a land of freedom 
and light, must compel it, either to 
go backward, fraternizing with the 
Laudean principles of bishop South- 
gate and the Armenian Patriarch, 
and ultimately annihilating itself in 
Popery, or to go forward renounc- 
ing its arrogance, and taking a mod- 
est place among the sisterhood of 
Bible-teaching churches. ‘That it 
will choose the latter alternative, 
notwithstanding its present vibra- 
tions, we are still inclined to hope. 
But not on Protestant churches 
alone, has civil liberty, together with 
the state of society it cherishes, a 
liberalizing influence. Even the 
immutable church of Rome feels its 
effect. Intelligence, discussion, hab- 
its of independent action, are alto- 
gether unfavorable to its grossest 
impostures, and its most arbitrary 
exactions. It is forced to hide its 
saints’ bones and seamless coats, and 
to disclaim the power to work mira- 
cles and to forgive sins ; and to de- 
ny its hostility to the Bible, and to 
the instruction of the people. Its 
tyranny over its subjects is thus 
greatly abated; and its iron rule 
‘ being once relaxed, all the impulses 
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generated by civil liberty, will com- 
bine to perpetuate among the peo- 
ple the advantages once possessed. 
If republican freedom is preserved 
in this country, Popery in America 
will never be the same thing with 
Popery in Europe. Already church- 
wardens have dared to dispute the 
will of parish priest 3 ind it will 
require but another breath of the 
air of freedom, to embolden thede, 
wardens to dispute the sovereign de- 
crees of bishops and of popes. 
Thus powerfully do the forms and 
the spirit of civil and ecclesiastical 
organizations, tend to assimilate to 
each other. If our religious princi- 
ples are conformed to the Scripture, 
they will secure our civil liberty ; 
and if our civil liberty is perpetua- 
ted, we shall be in no great danger 
of ecclesiastical despotism. The 
men who can trample upon a throne, 
will not turn pale before a mitre. 
‘These last remarks strongly in- 
Vite us to inquire what, in general, 
are the prospects of the Christian 
world, with respect to the religious 
principles and organizations in which 
the welfare of mankind is so essen- 
tially involved. Mr. Hetherington 
observes, that “‘all human events 
move in revolving circles.” Are 
then all the controversies, the efforts, 
the toils, the sufferings, of one gene- 
ration, only to bring the human 
family around to the same condi- 
tion, in which past generations have 
lived already? Are our grand- 
children only to stand at the same 
point in the circle, where our grand- 
fathers stood? Is the moral world, 
like the earth on its axis, only to 
move round in an eternal revolu- 
tion? We do not so understand 
the signs of the times. ‘The move- 
ment of human society, in its reli- 
gious as well as in its civil and so- 
cial aspects, is not circular, but spi- 
ral. It goes round the cycle, but, 
at every successive revolution, it 
reaches a higher position than that 
from which it began. In the pro- 
gress of that cycle, which has come 
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round since the calling of the West- 
minster Assembly, several objects 
have been accomplished, of great 
value to the welfare of society. 

In the first place, the truth of 
certain great principles has taxen 
hold of the convictions of men, so 
that those principles now hold the 
throne, and are to work out their 
‘effect _ upolP The world. Among 
itltese | great principles, a prominent 
“one is this, that every man has the 
right to choose his own religion, 
without exposure to punishment on 
account of it. This doctrine was 
never acknowledged to any extent, 
until after the days of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly. Even the good 
Richard Baxter expressed his utter 
abhorrence of unlimited toleration in 
religion. ‘* The Independents,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Hume, “ were the 
first, who, alike in their adversity 
and in their prosperity, always 
adopted the priuciple of toleration.” 
The testimony of Rev. Johnson 
Grant, an English Episcopalian and 
historian, is, “that “all the world 
will allow, that in point of religious 
liberty, their conduct when in pow- 
er, fulfilled the promises made when 
they were in obscurity.” This doc- 
trine was wrought out, if we may 
so speak, in the tortures of the mar- 
tyrs; in the fires of Smithfield, and 
the jails of Newgate and of Bed- 
ford. But the human mind has at 
length firmly grasped it; and to 
question the right of any man now 
to choose his own form of religion, 
under his responsibility to God 
alone, would be to assume the very 
darkest scowl of bigotry. Freedom 
to worship God, belongs now among 
the first principles in the science of 
human rights. 

Another great principle, which is 
taking fast hold of the convictions 
of men, is, that ecclesiastical organ- 
ization may exist, disconnected from 
the control of the state. The great 
controversy for a long time was, 
whether ecclesiastical rulers should 
have preéminence above civil rulers. 
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That was the claim of the papists, 
After this came the question, wheth- 
er civil rulers should control the 
doings of ecclesiastical officers and 
churches, as such, in the administra. 
tion of their religious affairs. ‘That 
principle made religion the creature 
of the civil gevernment, and took 
its heart out of it. It is a vast ad- 
vantage gained to the world, when 
religion is left to act free and unin- 
cumbered, in its own sphere; to 
convey life and salvation to men by 
its own divine energy. 

Again, the question of the irre- 
sponsible divine right of kings, is 
now settled forever. Ten years 
after the dissolution of the West- 
minster Assembly, the Presbyteri- 
aus of England tamely received to 
the throne Charles the Second, with- 
out the slightest guaranty for their 
civil or religious rights, although 
they well knew him to be a bigot 
and a tyrant, and many of them 
fully expected to be persecuted, and* 
ground to the dust by his vindictive 
cruelty. And yet they thus recei- 
ved him, and laid their bleeding 
country under his heel, because 
they thought that the son of a king 
had a divine right to reign, whatev- 
er miseries might be endured by the 
oppressed people; and that to de- 
fend the rights of mankind against 
royal oppression, or the religion of 
Jesus Christ against royal persecu- 
tion, would be rebellion against God. 
This puerile superstition the buman 
mind has now generally thrown off. 
Such an event as the restoration of 
the Stuart family, in such cireum- 
stances ; an event so disastrous be- 
yond all computation to the interests 
of religion and human happiness, 
will never take place again while 
the world shall stand, Christians 
will be subject to the civil govern- 
ment under which they shall live, 
whatever may be the form of iis 
administration ; but never again will 
they feel bound in conscience, spon- 
taneously to offer their own necks 
to the bloody sword, either of civil 
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or ecclesiastical despots. It is com- 
ing to be an axiom in the world, not 
that people exist for the sake of ru- 
lers, but that rulers exist for the 
sake of the people. It is a great 
triumph of human nature over its 
chains, when the principle is irre- 
vocably established, that royal pre- 
rogative can never have the right to 
prevail against human happiness. 
The irresistible force of this great 
truth is moving steadily onward, to 
emancipate the nations. 

And in connexion with the pre- 
valence of these and kindred prin- 
ciples, we are to observe the fact, 
that power, both in civil and eccle- 
siastical affairs, has gone down, and 
is steadily going down, more and 
more, among the people. Either 
in form, or, at least, in effect, in 
every church, and in every state, 
that deserves a name in the civil- 
ized world; the voice of the peo- 
ple is consulted, and that with a 
more and more eager solicitude, in 
the decision of great questions. It 
is not hereafter to be determined in 
the palaces of Archbishops, and at 
the council tables of princes, what 
the millions shall believe, and how 
the millions shall worship ; but it is 
to be determined by the recitations 
of the sabbath-school, and the re- 
flections of the closet, and the dis- 
cussions of the fireside, how the 
church shall be organized, and how 
the Jaws shall be administered. 
The millions are to be elevated in 
the scale of existence ; and to have 
it in their power to provide for their 
own security, and social and moral 
welfare. 

And to crown all these other ad- 
vantages, the means of obtaining 
and spreading abroad useful knowl- 
edge, are vastly increased. ‘The 
tyrannous policy of using the press 


to spread abroad falsehood, and of 


silencing it when it would speak the 
truth, will no more be endured in 
the Protestant world; nor will it 
long be endured any where. A 
man may reveal to the world the in- 
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famous intrigues of courtiers, with- 
out having the hand that penned 
those revelations hewed off by the 
hangman, like that of John Stubs, 
in the days of Elizabeth ; or he may 
discuss the doctrine of the apostol- 
ic succession, without being sen- 
tenced to death, and then left to 
perish with ‘oathsom 

dungeon, like John Udi he 
pastoral supervision of Archbt: 
Whitgift. Human advancement can 
not now be kept back, by licensing 
error, and chaining the truth. And 
as surely as the art of printing can 
never be lost, so surely no revolu- 
tion of human affairs can ever 
carry the world back again to the 
state it was in, before knowledge 
began, by this means, to be ex- 
tensively increased, 

‘These are some of the advantages, 
which the last revolution of the 
cycle, of which Mr. Hetherington 
speaks, has given us for the advance- 
ment of the social and religious 
well-being of mankind. ‘The move- 
ment in future, may be much slow- 
er than we could wish; for the 
light of knowledge is not like the 
light of the rising sun, that breaks 
upon the wide world in an instant; 
but the causes exist, which make it 
absolutely certain, that the move- 
ments of the world will never bring 
it back again to the condition of past 
ages; nor is it in the power of the 
mighty, to arrest its onward pro- 
gress. All princes, and all pre- 
lates, may take up the words of the 
wise king of Prussia and say, * Pro- 
GREss is stronger than Lam.” ‘The 
generations to come, will behold 
vast and splendid revelations. So- 
ciety will be disenthralled from the 
chains that have impeded its onward 
movement. Religion will strip it- 
self of the deformities, which the 
man of sin has bound around it, 
and, in its native beauty, will be- 
come the admiration of the whole 
world. And then, when the way of 
the Lord is prepared, and the spirit 
of grace and supplication is poured 
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out, the world shall be found teem- 
ing with enlightened, and free, and 
pious, and happy millions, and 


“Nature al! glowin ; with Eden’s first bloom.” 


“ The wolf also shall dwell with the 
East Hampton, Mass. 
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lamb, and the leopard shall lie down 
with the kid, and the calf, and the 
young lion, and the fatling together, 
and a little child shall lead them,” 
saith the Lord. 

W. B. 





we 


THE DILEMMA OF 
Who has not heard of the Hollis 
street church; of that protracted 
controversy between the pastor 
and a majority of the congrega- 
tion on the one hand, and certain 
disaffected pew holders on the oth- 
er, which Mr. Pierpont so aptly 
termed a case of souls versus pews ; 
of the correspondence in which 
poetry, wit, and eloquence confront- 
ed grave resolutions and pertina- 
cious denunciation ;+ of the compli- 
cated game, in which “ Doric fire- 
places,” “ improved razor-strops,”’} 
and theatrical prologues, were stak- 
ed against rum hogsheads and dis- 
tilleries ; of ecclesiastical councils, 
mutual and ex parte, and lawsuits, 
which for years kept Boston and the 
world around, in incessant commo- 
tion? This same Hollis street 
church has at length settled down 
under the ministrations of another 
pastor, with whom it has entered in- 
to a mutual recognizance to keep 


* A Discourse delivered at the installa- 
tion of Rev. David Fosdick, as pastor of 
the Hollis street church, Boston, March 
3d, 1846. By Geo. Putnam. ‘Together 
with the charge, right hand of fellowship, 
and address to the people. Published by 
request of the Hollis street Society. 

t The Society passed the following 
vote :—“ Resolved, that we no longer wish 
the services of Rev. Jolin Pierpont as 
our pastor.”” Mr. Pierpont replied, that 
the resolution reminded him of the fa- 
miliar couplet, 

* Not what we wish, but what we want, 

© Lord, do thou in merey grant.” 





t Mr. P. was accused of wasting his 
time and secularizing his mind by such 
inventions. He replied, that these useful 
articles could be obtained at such and such 
stores in Boston. 


UNITARIANISM.* 


the peace. Dr. Frothingham in his 
charge to the pastor, and Dr. Gan- 
nett in his address to the people, 
showed that they at least had profit. 
ed by Mr. Pierpont’s experience. 

But while peace is restored in 
Hollis street, there is great and 
portentous commotion in the de- 
nomination at large; so that the 
otherwise joyful eccasion of the in- 
stallation of a pastor over a church 
which had passed through years of 
unprofitableness and destitution, was 
made sombre by the forebodings of 
evil from without. All the addresses 
at the installation service, alluded to 
the difficulties which encompass the 
Unitarian body; but the sermon 
grappled immediately with those 
difficulties in all their magnitude and 
extent, and labored to remove them. 
In so doing, it has come to be itself 
the greatest difficulty of all. We 
are glad that these several produc- 
tions, all which are of a high intel- 
lectual character, have been collect- 
ed and given to the public in a per- 
manent form. ‘To those who would 
“cast a horoscope” with regard to 
Unitarian affairs, there is here offer- 
ed an observatory and an apparatus 
of the most recent construction. Dr. 
Putnam’s discourse is as luminous 
as Lord Rosse’s gigantic reflector; 
and since it was adjusted to respond 
to the inquiry ** What of the night ?””* 
we may read init, so far as they 
can be made legible, the signs of 
the times. 











* The discourse is founded on Isaiah 
xxi, 11. 
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What then is the present position 
of Unitarianism? The develop- 
ments of this system have been 
watched of late in New England 
with even greater interest than those 
of Mr. Newman have been chron- 
icled on the other side of the water ; 
for it has been more difficult to pre- 
dict their final issue. Nor can this 
now be foreseen with certainty. 
Streams from every quarter, and of 
almost every hue, have formed a 
confluence at the base of a huge 
mountain; what turn the accumu- 
lating and agitated waters will take, 
whether they will force a passage to 
the right or left or both, whether 
they will be suddenly poured into 
some subterranean channel or abyss, 
or whether dammed up perpetually 
they will set back upon their sources, 
overflow the adjacent fields, and 
stagnate at length for want of an 
outlet-—we can not tell; and yet we 
can not be indifferent to the least in- 
dication of a decisive result. 

In order to detine the position of 
Unitarianism, we must first define 
Unitarianism itself. This is no easy 
task. No ism in the whole range 
of theological nomenclature, is so 


perplexing. Wherein does it differ 
from other isms? What is its 
characteristic feature? Is it a be- 


lief in the unity of the Godhead ? 
But says Dr. Putnam, Unitarian is a 
name “ which refers to a single doc- 
trinc, and one that has become less 
and less subject to a controversial 
interest; a doctrine, too, which all 
other denominations profess to hold, 
and which some do clearly hold, 
as positively as we do.”* All Trin- 
itarians hold to the unity of the di- 
vine essence—that there is but one 
Such BEING as we call God. 

What then makes a man a Uni- 
tarian? the denial of the divin- 
ity and the atonement of Christ ; 
the rejection of the doctrines of 
depravity, regeneration and justi- 
fication by faith? But these ne- 
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gations are common to almost all 
unbelievers ; they can not be made 
the peculiarities of any one denom- 
ination. Is a Unitarian one who re- 
jects miracles, and the inspiration 
of the Scriptures? ‘This appears 
to be the latest style of this indefi- 
nite character; but according to 
this standard, Hume was a Unita- 
rian of the straitest sect. Besides, 
has not Mr. Norton denounced this 
** latest form of infidelity ;* and has 
not Mr. Peabody lectured to the 
students at Cambridge in defence of 
Supernaturalism ? 

ls then a Unitarian, one who be- 
lieves nothing for himself, but picks 
up only such scraps of faith as are 
left to him by others,—not so much 
an eclectic as a mendicant amid the 
profusion of divine truth which oth- 
ers enjoy? Does the denomination 
include all who agree in this—that 
they have no positive faith ; all who 
can not or will not tell what they 
believe ; all who reject the dogmas 
of ** Orthodoxy?” Is it a promis- 
cuous gathering of those who can 
find no other local habitation in the 
Christian world? This might an- 
swer the purposes of description, 
but not of definition. It is the de- 
scription which Dr. Putnam gives. 
* There is no other Christian body 
of which it is so impossible to say 
where it begins or where it ends. 
Something like a center may per- 
haps be found, but where is the cir- 
cumference? Itis undefined and 
wavy. We have no recognized 
principles by which any man, who 
claims to be a Christian disciple, and 
desires to be numbered with us, 
whatever he believes or denies, can 
be excluded. We have no definite 
boundaries, defined by ourselves, 
put on record, and seen of all men, 
—none except such as have been 
incidentally furnished us by other 
denominations, for their own pur- 
poses, drawing their own boundaries, 
separately, on one side and the 
other, giving us thus a sort of virtual 
boundary, but a jagged one and full 
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of gaps.”* After such a conces- 
sion from a leading member of the 
body, we may well despair of de- 
fining Unitarianism. 

But can we not somehow classify 
Unitarians themselves? ‘They are, 
for the most part, Congregationalists, 
and we honor them for their warm 
attachment to the polity of our com- 
mon fathers, though they have for- 
saken their faith. We are proud of 
Young’s Chronicles of the Pilgrims, 
and of his Dudleian Lecture; we 
are proud of the name of Channing 
—a more worthy apostle of liberty 
than Jefferson ; we are proud of the 
cooperation of Unitarians in the 
great mission of New England— 
the promotion of religious freedom 
throughout the world. In them 
some breathings of the Puritan 
spirit have survived the Puritan faith ; 
and yet we tremble for that spirit 
when it becomes traditionary, or 
imitative, by being separated from 
the faith which gave it birth. Butif 
Unitarians are Congregationalists, 
soare we who differ from them vital- 
ly in doctrine. How then shall 
they be distinguished ? 

Of late they have styled them- 
selves * liberal Christians.” We do 
not concede the name ; Dr. Putnam 
says, that “there is a tone of arro- 
gance about it; and Mr. W. H. 
Channing affirmed at the late anni- 
versary of the Unitarian Associa- 
tion, that there is more bigotry at 
Cambridge than any where else in 
the land, and that Unitarians can 
not adopt with propriety, as their 
characteristic, a single term of their 
triune motto, ‘* Liberty, Holiness, 
and Love.” Besides, there are 
some among them who in the view 
of the denomination at large are far 
more “ liberal” than Christian. In 
short, we can fully appreciate the 
perplexity of Dr. Putnam, when, in 
the opening of his discourse, he ex- 
claims, “Our denomination—Z 
know not by what name to call it ;” 
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and also when, in subsequent re. 
marks, he shows that he does not 
know any better where to find it. 

What is Unitariansm? Who 
can say, when some of the ablest 
writers of that school admit. that 
they can not tell, and others in order 
to define it are endeavoring to give 
it a shape and a consistency which it 
never had and to which it can never 
be brought ? 

Where is Unitarianism? We 
can not ascertain from our knowl. 
edge of its past position, nor from 
the confused and imperfect data, to 
be collected in a transition state 
when elements are brought together 
which may either consolidate or ex- 
plode. We learn, however, from 
Dr. Putnam, who has investigated 
the subject thoroughly, that if the 
friends of Unitarianism do not soon 
agree to put it some where, it will 
be found no where. 

We ought by the way, before this 
to have expressed our high admira- 
tion of Dr. Putnam’s discourse. We 
admire it for its boldness, its can- 
dor, its courtesy, its easy and lucid 
style, and its logical consistency. 
The author has done a service to 
Unitezrianism and to the whole Chris- 
tian public, both by the spirit and 
the matter of his discourse ; and 
whatever may be thought of his opin- 
ions, there can be but one mind as 
to the ability and liberality with 
which they are set forth. He con- 
cedes, as we have seen, all that has 
been atlirmed of the vagueness of 
Unitarianism ;—that it is a system 
of mere negations, without stand- 
ards or principles,—hardly, in fact, 
a system at all;—he asserts that 
what there is of denominational in 
it will soon be swept away unless 
such standards are set up ; and then 
maintains that it should be swept 
away rather than that tests should 
be instituted in face of * former 
ideas and professions,” with inevit- 
able disagreement and controversy, 
and with * an inconsistency that few 
could endure.” 
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Here then is the dilemma of Uni- 
tarianism. “To be, or not to be, 
that is the question ;”* or rather the 
only question left seems to be be- 
tween a voluntary and a compulsory 
extinction of denominational exis- 
tence. How came this dilemma ? 

Unitarians have made incessant 
war upon creeds. ‘ No creed but 
the Bible,” has been their cry ; and 
we say, in one sense, no umpire, 
no authority but the Bible in mat- 
ters of faith, We are not strenu- 
ous for theological formulas. We 
look upon creeds almost as a neces- 
sary evil;—necessary in the pres- 
ent state of the world, because of 
the defective knowledge and can- 
dor so often exhibited in the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures. We have 
already expressed our views upon 
this point—we think with sufficient 
discrimination and liberality, at pp. 
269, 274, and need not repeat them 
here. But there is a fallacy in the 
popular motto, ‘“‘ the Bible only,” 
which deserves to be exposed. ‘To 
say that | believe the Bible, may be 
a very faint indication of my reli- 
gious sentiments. It may mean 
nothing more than what a Moham- 
medan might say,—or nothing more 
than that | am not an infidel; and 
it may mean even less than that, 
for those who reject the miracles of 
the New Testament and make the 
whole narative of the life of Christ 
a myth or fiction, who take away 
from Christianity its very essence 
and the whole foundation on which 
it rests as a system of revealed truth, 
—still claim to be believers in Chris- 
lianity. What sort of a Bible do I 
believe in? An Oriental fiction ? 
A collection of Scriptures introduc- 
ory te the Koran? An ethical 
treatise? Or a Revelation from 
God attested by the appropriate 
signs? How much of the Bible do 


I believe, and how do | believe it? 
By what system of hermeneutics or 
of philosophy do | interpret the Bi- 
ble, and which do | seek to conform 
to the other? 
Vou. IV. 


How many Unita- 
63 
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rian ministers are there, who claim 
that the Bible is their standard, and 
are at the same time willing, in all 
moral fairness, to inform their hear- 
ers, how much of the Bible they be- 
lieve, or in what sense they believe 
it at all?) There must be some 
common views of the character and 
doctrines of the Bible, some com- 
mon principles of evidence and of 
interpretation expressed or implied, 
to constitute a basis of confidence and 
fellowship among Christians ;—some 
general correspondence in belief, as 
to what the Bible is and what the 
Bible means. We care not to have 
these stated formally, except for con- 
venience ; but they must be under- 
stood and acted upon, or there can 
be no communion or community of 
believers. This Dr. Putnam frankly 
admits. ‘*Do you say,” he asks, 
“the Bible on/y is our standard, and 
therein we are distinguished and 
marked off asa denomination? ‘That 
is a plausible idea, and it has answer- 
ed pretty well in quiet times; but it 
is unsound, and does not answer in 
all emergencies. ‘There is no such 
thing as the Bible on/y, either for us 
or other Christians. We, like all oth- 
ers, must take with the Bible some 
means or principles of interpreting 
it, ascertaining its purport and re- 
quirements. .."Vhat, therefore, which 
we have usually held forth as our 
denominational test,— the Bible on- 
ly’—is not sufficiently definite or 
distinctive to serve as a real test.””* 

Many Unitarians, we doubt not, 
are indifferent alike about their own 
religious opinions and those of oth- 
ers. ‘They would not only have the 
utmost freedom of opinion, which 
is essential to the triumph of truth ; 
but they would have the utmost in- 
difference prevail, in respect to the 
opinions of those who call them- 
selves Christians, so that the bare 
assumption of the name should give 
title to it. As Mr. Hume, under 
the fiction of an oration of Epicu- 
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rus to the Athenians, argued that a 
philosopher might dery the doctrines 
of Providence and of a future state, 
deny even the first principles of 
morality, and yet be a good citizen, 
so these men argue that one may 
reject almost every thing that man- 
kind generally regard as pertaining 
to the nature or the evidences of 
Christianity, and be a very good 
Christian for all that. This we un- 
derstand to be the theory of liberal 
Christians ; though, while contend- 
ing for the greatest latitude of opin- 
ion, they are apt to be exceedingly 
intolerant toward those who insist 
upon even the most simple test of 
Christian faith and character. Yet 
Unitarians, as a body, have always 
had a virtual creed,—unwritten in- 
deed, but binding with the force of 
common law. ‘They could not have 
existed, but for the idea that the Bi- 
ble was, in some sense, their stand- 
ard. Some in their ranks, however, 
following the lead of Strauss, have 
of late “subtracted so much from 
the history, authority and instruc- 
tions of Jesus Christ, as, in the 
opinion of the body, not to leave 
enough to constitute any consistent 
and well grounded Christianity at 
all.” Still professing to believe in 
Christ, they recognize in him only 
a fictitious character, or a mere his- 
wric personage, having no higher 
authority to promulgate truth in the 
name of God, and no greater secu- 
rity against error, than may pertain 
to any truly virtuous philosopher of 
our own times. ‘“ They discredit 
the witnesses and the records 
through which alone they can pre- 
tend to derive any knowledge of 
Christ or Christianity. They brand 
as falsehood and fable, a large 
class of facts, all the supernatu- 
ral facts, recorded as real in the 
four gospels.” This is the judg- 
ment pronounced upon them by 
Mr. Norton, and the writer before 
us. The leader of this school in 
our country, is Mr. Theodore Par- 
ker, who, with abilities and attain- 
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ments not inferior to those of Mr. 
Newman, has reached the point of 
universal scepticism, as the latter 
has reached that of implicit reliance 
upon authority, by simply following 
out, with logical consistency, the 
principles in which he was educa- 
ted. Mr. Parker, however, is found 
to be the mere type of a scepticism 
which is extensively prevalent. 
What now shall be done? For 
those who have made it their boast 
that they stood upon the elevated 
platform of the Bible, to retain in 
their fellowship one whom they ac- 
cuse of reducing the Bible to a lev- 
el with mere human productions, 
would be to forfeit the respect and 
confidence of the serious-minded 
and substantial members of their 
communion ; while to disclaim him, 
yet professing to believe in Christ, 
would be to outrage all consistency 
and self-respect, and to set up one of 
those very standards so long de- 
nounced as arbitrary and popish,— 
which would bear upon the accused 
with the injustice of an ex post facto 
law. By what standard shall they 
try him? The Bible only? This 
he claims to believe and to follow 
with a better understanding han 
they. It is impossible to disown 
Mr. Parker without sacrificing their 
own consistency ; it is impossible to 
retain him in their fellowship with- 
out giving up all pretence of being 
a Christian denomination. Yet one 
or the other of these things they 
must do. They must bring-to light 
that unwrittea creed; give it shape 
and expression; make it definite 
and stringent; make a new sect of 
orthodox Unitarians ;—or they must 
evade all responsibility for such doc- 
trines or their advocates, by disor- 
ganizing themselves completely ; 
otherwise this new Rationalism «must 
be regarded as the legitimate off- 
spring, or the familiar associate of 
Unitarianism. As in the Episcopal 
church, the mere protests of the 
evangelical party against ‘* the nov- 
elties that disturb their peace,” do 
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but little to vindicate their own char- 
acter so long as, for the sake of peace, 
they still submit to the multiplica- 
tion of novelties; so here, a mere 
outcry in the pulpit and through the 
press, against the extravagances of 
individuals, will not save the repu- 
tation of the body, while neither the 
power of excision nor the right of 
secession 1s put Into exercise. 

Dr. Putnam sees this dilemma, 
and meets it fairly. “ The time 
has fully come,” he says, ‘ when 
it is incumbent on the Unitarian de- 
nomination, so called, either to draw 
some boundary lines for itself, and 
agree upon some sort of standard, 
and so become really and intelligi- 
bly a denomination or a sect; or 
else to remove, as soon and as en- 
tirely as we may, what little show 
there still is of boundaries and stand- 
ards, and cease absolutely to be or 
appear to be, a denomination at 
all.”"* The former course he objects 
to as inconsistent and impracticable ; 
the latter he advocates by many 
plausible and weighty arguments. 
He proposes that hereafter, ecclesi- 
astical councils, ministerial associa- 
tions, and in short, whatever “ ec- 
clesjastical usages and ties tend to 
make a denomination, either in fact 
or appearance,” shall be done away 
with ; and that Unitarians, so called, 
shall put themselves in such a posi- 
tion, that they “can not, by any fair 
inference or construction, be held, 
in the shghtest degree, responsible 
for one another, as individuals or as 
a body ;”*+ that they shall, ostensibly 
as they do properly, consist, not of 
a well compacted denomination, but 
“of a scattered and indefinite num- 
ber of free minds and free church- 
es, all forming their opinions for 
themselves, and not anxions to make 
them conform to the rest.”f 

This strikes us as the only consis- 
tent, if not the only possible, course 
for Unitarians. ‘The other policy, 
though apparently conducive to sta- 
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bility, is, we think, impracticable. 
How can they who have boasted of 
their freedom from technical re- 
straints, consent to wear the “ strait 
jacket” of a sect? How can they 
condemn others by the very rules 
which they have denounced so hear- 
tily, when applied to themselves ? 
Nay, how can they adopt such 
rules? What doctrines shall they 
select from the chaos of opinions 
into which they have fallen, as the 
standard, accredited doctrines of 
their denomination? ‘The very at- 
tempt to set up such denominational 
standards, would drive off from them 
their ablest and most independent 
men, while it would fail to meet the 
wants of the devout and inquiring 
in the body at large ; for the stand- 
ard which they, as Unitarians, must 
adopt, instead of being, like creeds 
in general, a digest of scriptural 
truths systematically arranged as 
the index of evangelical experience, 
would be an arbitrary selection from 
current and conflicting philosophic- 
al opinions. A system of specific, 
well-defined doctrines, derived from 
the word of God, which shall be, in 
the main, a conclusive test of Chris- 
tian faith, it is neither within their 
competency nor their consistency to 
furnish. If, under the pressure of 
circumstances, in face of former 
declarations, they attempt to create 
tests of Christian faith and charac- 
ter, they will, of necessity, become 
the most insignificant and the most 
illiberal of all the sects that bear 
the Christian name. They will do 
arbitrarily and from constraint, that 
which, with other denominations, is 
the spontaneous act of a uniform 
Christian experience. 

Yet on the other hand, the meas- 
ure recommended by Dr. Putnam, 
though logically consistent, is one 
of self-annihilation. Not even a 
single church, in the simplest form 
of church organization, could exist 
upon his theory. The preface to the 
discourse, in which this theory is 
succinctly stated, does indeed make 
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an exception in favor of individual, 
local churches; an after-thought 
suggested, perhaps, by an objector, 
-but the argument leaves no room for 
such an exception. Men are to put 
themselves in such a position that 
they “can not, by any fair inference 
or construction, be held, in the 
slightest degree, responsible for one 
another, as individuals or as a 
body.” How then can a church be 
organized? From the necessity of 
the case there must be, at least, a 
practical agreement among men as 
to what they will hear preached, 
and whom they will support as their 
religious teacher, and in this way, 
on Dr. Putnam’s theory, public wor- 
ship might be maintained ; but as to 
the other legitimate objects of church 
organization,the observance of Chris- 
tian ordinances, and mutual aid and 
encouragement in Christian duties, 
as to the administration of disci- 
pline as enjoined in Matt. xviii, and 
exemplified at Corinth, these are 
wholly out of the question. ‘There 
is to be no mutual responsibility, 
nay, the bare idea of this, even by 
the remotest inference, is to be pre- 
cluded, and therefore there can be 
no association. Though Dr. Put- 
nam’s argument was aimed merely 
against a Unitarian “ denomination 
or general church,” it strikes far 
deeper, at the very foundation of 
church or social organization of any 
sort. “A denominational existence,” 
he tells us, “implies some condi- 
tions of fellowship.” So does the 
existence of a church. Men can 
not act together by mutual consent 
in any capacity, without some mu- 
tual responsibility; much less can 
they so act in an association formed 
like the Christian church, upon the 
very ground of mutual contidence, 
of similarity in views and feelings 
on religious subjects, and in part for 
the very purpose of mutual improve- 
ment in doctrine and character. 
The principles which require Unita- 
rians to exist, if at all, in a state of 
absolute individual independency, 
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are logically suicidal. “To be,” 
upon such principles, is ** not to be” 
with any visible signs of life, or 
any consciousness of being. 

Dr. Putnam imagines that the 
state of absolute independence which 
he recommends, would be eminently 
favorable to the exercise of Chris- 
tian charity. ‘* As we should have 
no occasion,” he says, “to admit 
or ecclesiastically recognize any 
man or set of men, so we should 
have no occasion either to exclude 
any, or to receive them with grudges 
and protests more ungracious than 
exclusion itself. We should be in 
& position to accord the Christian 
name, at least so far as to forbear 
denying it, to any who seriously as- 
sume it, and that without being in 
any way committed to their errors, 
however great,—tfree to expose and 
controvert those errors, whe.her of 
addition or subtraction, not under- 
taking to say how much error of ei- 
ther kind shall in any case take the 
Christian name from a man who 
thinks that he has faith in Christ.”* 
Now the truth is, that the course 
here proposed, if it did not lead to 
an indiscriminate and _ therefore 
worthless fellowship—to the recog- 
nition of every man as a Christian 
who makes the least pretence of be- 
ing such—to the utter annihilation 
of the moral effect of Christian com- 
munion—would lead to universal 
distrust. Its effect would be analo- 
gous to that of the liability to im- 
posture from mendicants in a great 
city upon our sympathies for the 
poor, which leads us to regard each 
application for aid with a suspicion 
which is often fatal to the spirit of 
charity. We should no longer have 
that prima facie evidence that a 
minister is worthy of confidence, 
which arises from his connection 
with some well known association, 
or from the participation of other 
ministers of reputable standing in 
his ordination. ‘Their endorsement 
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would be worth no more than the 
stereotyped certificate that A. B. is 
a proper object of charity, is worth 
to a street beggar in New York; it 
might even be looked upon as a sus- 
picious circumstance in itself. W e 
must catechize every man individu- 
ally before we consent to receive 
him as a brother ; we must subject 
him to the test, not of certain known 
and common standards, but of our 
private creed; we must ask him 
what he believes, and if he says that 
he has no creed—believes nothing— 
we must at least ascertain what he 
does not believe, that we may find 
some common ground to stand upon. 
And when we have taken a stranger 
into fellowship, that act is in no 
sense an endorsement of his char- 
acter and opinions; we can not in- 
troduce him to the fellowship of our 
neighbor, for by the theory there 
ean be no principles in common be- 
tween our neighbor and ourselves, 
and we are not even as individuals 
“to be held in the slightest degree 
responsible for one another.” Our 
neighbors, too, must examine every 
man for himself. Even a church, 
supposing one to exist, must not re- 
gard the introduction of a stranger 
into its pulpit as an indication that 
the pastor is “ officially in fellow- 
ship” with him.* How such a state 
of things can favor Christian charity, 
we are at a loss to see, unless that 
charity requires us to acknowledge 
any and every profession of Chris- 
tianity as sincere and satisfactory. 
We say, indeed, with Dr. Putnam, 
“let any man take the Christian 
name who will, and take it on his 
own responsibility, as we all must.” 
But while we concede to every man 
this liberty, we must reserve to our- 
selves the liberty of saying what our 
views of Christianity are, and upon 
what grounds we will recognize a 
man as a Christian. This is our 
right, a right essential to complete 
religious liberty ; for there is no such 
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liberty where we are obliged to ac- 
knowledge that others are Christians 
whether we believe them to be so or 
not. We can exercise this right 
without infringing on the just liber- 
ties of others; we can have fellow- 
ship with those only whom we be- 
lieve to be Christians; we can de- 
clare what we believe to be the es- 
sentials of Christian faith, and stil! 
leave others at liberty to hold other 
opinions and form other associations. 
This done in the proper spirit, is all 
that Christian charity requires. Mi- 
nor differences of opinion may even 
render a formal association inexpe- 
dient, where there is mutual confi- 
dence and love. The organization 
of a church, with certain conditions 
of membership, the adoption of cer- 
tain local or denominational stand- 
ards of belief, is not necessarily an 
act of illiberality. 

Dr. Putnam admits that “ a Chris- 
tian denomination ought not to re- 
cognize infidels as belonging to it, 
if it can find a test by which they 
may be justly declared to be infi- 
dels ;** and yet in view of the dif- 
ficulty of establishing and main- 
taining such a test, he would guard 
against an ecclesiastical union with 
infide!s by giving up the very sem- 
blance of a denominational exist- 
ence ; that is, he would get rid of 
counterfeit money by having no mo- 
ney atall. At least he would have 
no fixed and acknowledged standard 
by which to test it; he would leave 
it open for every man to adopt his 
own standard of Christianity, for in- 
fidelity to assume the Christian name 
uncontradicted, and would have ev- 
ery form of Christianity pass cur- 
rent, or else would have each indi- 
vidual try whatever form might 
come before him by his own rules 
of evidence. 

Upon his theory, we must have 
either universal, indiscriminate fel- 
lowship based on mere profession, 
or universal distrust to be removed 
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only by conforming to whatever 
rule of faith an individual may pre- 
scribe in face of the theory. If this 
is Christian charity we desire none 
of it. Yet such is the charity of 
“liberal” Christians. If we were 
called upon to prepare a catalogue 
of bigots who are not of the Romish 
faith, we should place first that dis- 
tinguished gentleman, the late Pres- 
ident of Harvard College, the man 
of “no denomination,’ who would 
proscribe men of all denominations 
from the government of a state in- 
stitution ; next, Dr. Dewey, who in 
his Berry street address declares that 
he * would rather be an infidel than 
a Calvinist, a strict Calvinist of the 
old school ;” and yet withholds the 
Christian name from Rationalists ; 
and for the rest, we would leave it 
to Mr. W. H. Channing to complete 
the list from his “ liberal” friends in 
Boston. We do not doubt that Dr. 
Putnam is a truly liberal man; but 
the tendency of the system with 
which he seems reluctant to be lon- 
ger identified, is either to the utmost 
looseness of religious opinions, or 
the extremest bigotry and self-con- 
ceit—rather (might we not say,) 
both combined. 

Let it not be supposed that in 
thus tracing out the fallacies of the 
theory of isolation to which Dr. Put- 
nam is led by his dogical fidelity to 
the principles of Unitarianism, we 
are looking to ecclesiastical organi- 
zation as the safeguard against infi- 
delity. We desire no more of such 
organization than the simplest form 
that now exists among Congrega- 
tional churches, upon the general 
principles of the Cambridge Plat- 
form. So far as Dr. P.’s objections 
to ecclesiastical councils and cler- 
ical associations are based upon 
any real or supposed legislative or 
judicial character which they may 
wear, we concur with him fully. We 
believe that churches should exist 
separately and independently, hav- 
ing no further connection with one 
another than by occasional corres- 
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pondence and united action, in mat- 
ters of mutual interest. We fully 
coincide with Dr. P. when he says, 
“| know of no legitimate idea of a 
church but these two ; first, any lo- 
cal association of believers organ- 
ized as any one of our churches is, 
for the purpose of promoting reli- 
gious objects among themselves and 
around them ; and second, that ideal, 
invisible church, which embraces 
all true followers of Christ wherever 
scattered through space or time,— 
an undefined church, universal, cath- 
olic. All attempts to realize an 
idea of a church between these two 
have failed as to the object proposed, 
namely, a real unity, and have been 
a fruitful source of sectarian discord, 
uncharitableness and oppression.” 
But we can not go with Dr. P. 
when he objects to councils as they 
are usually composed among Con- 
gregational churches. ‘These have 
no resemblance to those ecclesiasti- 
cal organizations which embody sev- 
eral local churches in one, and which 
are so foreign to every idea of a 
church contained in the New Testa- 
ment. He objects to councils as 
tending to league several churches 
together ecclesiastically, and so to 
create an authority above the indi- 
vidual church. This objection has 
some force where the system of 
consociation exists, as that system is 
sometimes administered ; but it does 
not lie against a proper council, 
which is neither a territorial nora 
permanent body ; is always selected 
freely by the church or the parties 
concerned, and is never legislative 
or judicial, but merely advisory, ex- 
cept by mutual agreement. ‘There 
is nothing in the nature of sucha 
body, to foster that jealousy of eccle- 
siastical dictation which prevails 
among Congregationalists who have 
been brought into contact with other 
systems of church polity. A coun- 
cil isa very different body from a 
presbytery or a synod; it can not 
perform the functions of either. It 
makes no laws, it issues no causes. 
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Of what use then is it? Dr. Put- 
nam thinks it is of no use whatever. 
“ When it does nothing,” he says, 
“its business proceedings have too 
much the aspect of needless form- 
ality ; and when any of its members 
propose that something be really 
done, discord and defeat are the 
usual results.’’* 

Now this accords neither with the 
true theory of councils, nor with our 
knowledge of their actual operation. 
It is not true, that their ordinary pro- 
ceedings are an empty formality ; 
nor that when they fail of a giv- 
en object, they accomplish nothing. 
A council always has a moral pow- 
er, whether its decisions are acqui- 
esced in or not; those decisions be- 
ing toa greater or less extent the 
expression of public sentiment. A 
church, for example, desire to have 
a pastor set over them. ‘They are 
fully competent to ordain a man, 
one of their own number if they 
please, to this office ; it is their edec- 
tion which makes him their pastor, 
and not the mere ceremony of or- 
dination, just as the ballot-box cre- 
ates a Governor, and not the mere 
administration of the oath of office. 
“This ordination,” saith the Plat- 
form, ** we account nothing else but 
the solemn putting a man into his 
place and office in the charch, 
whereunto he had right before by 
election ; being like the installing of 
a magistrate in the commonwealth.... 
Ordination doth not constitute an of: 
licer, nor give him the essentials of 
his office.” ‘The same Platform de- 
clares also, that the orgination ser- 
vice may be performed by some of 
the brethren of the church. A min- 
ister thus installed, might in time 
gain the respect and confidence of 
neighboring ministers and churches, 
and thus extend his own influence 
and that of his own church; but this 
would be done very graduaily ; and 
as every successive pastor must go 
through the same period of proba- 
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tion, there could be but little of that 
confidence and fellowship among 
neighboring churches, which was so 
abundantly manifested in Apostolic 
times. 

But suppose that a church having 
chosen a pastor, instead of them- 
selves formally inducting him into 
office, should invite the neighboring 
pastors and churches to advise with 
them in the matter, to assist therm to 
ascertain more fully the fitness of 
the pastor elect, and to bear testi- 
mony to the same in the ordination 
service. In this way the new in- 
cumbent would enter upon his min- 
istry underthe most favorable aus- 
pices ; he would be received at once 
into the fellowship of neighboring 
ministers and the confidence of the 
churches, and be placed in a _posi- 
tion which he could reach only by 
years of independent etlort. Such 
approbation, as Cromwell said, * is 
a matter of conveniency for the sake 
of order, not of necessity to give 
faculty to preach the gospel.” Its 
conveniency has been proved in the 
happy experience of the churches 
of New England. 

If on the other hand, such an ex- 
amination of the candidate should 
show him to be unworthy of the 
place to which he had been called, 
the council by advising the church 
to retrace their steps, might save 
them from a serious evil. Should 
the council appear to act arbitrarily 
in refusing to ordain a candidate, 
the church could invite another, 
which might decide more impartial- 
ly; or if a second council should 
confirm the decision of the first, the 
church might be satisfied of the wis- 
dom of thai decision, and acquiesce 
in the general opinion of the neigh- 
boring churches. Should a church 
refuse to be guided by that opinion, 
it could still exercise its own origi- 
nal and inherent right of ordain- 
ing, while the neighboring churches 
could withdraw their countenance. 
lt is this communion of churches, in 
which the independence of each is 
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preserved, so that wo one church is 
subordinate to another, while yet the 
moral influence of each in the form 
of sympathy, advice, encourage- 
ment and admonition, is felt by all 
the rest,—which constitutes one of 
the most admirable features of Con- 
gregational order as distinguished 
from Independency. It is a mani- 
festation of Christian unity, a unity 
not formal and lifeless, but moral and 
invigorating. ‘* Although churches 
be distinct, and therefore may not 
be confounded one with another ; 
and equal, and therefore have not 
dominion one over another; yet 
all the churches ought to preserve 
church communion one with anoth- 
er, because they are all united unto 
Christ, not only as a mystical, but as 
a political head, whence is derived 
a communion suitable thereunto.’’* 

We have given but a single illus- 
tration of the nature and uses of this 
communion. We can not agree 
with Dr. P. that an ordaining coun- 
cil has never “been the means of 
protecting a parish against the in- 
duction of an unworthy or unsuita- 
ble minister ;”’ and even when it has 
failed of doing this, its protest has 
always been of service to the cause 
of truth. lt) as he tells us, “ there 
have been cases, in which the moral 
unfitness of the candidate has been 
known to members of the ordaining 
council, and yet the ordination has 
proceeded without objection,” it is 
indeed time that such councils and 
the individual churches which com- 
posed them, should be discounte- 
nanced and condemned by the whole 
Christian public. 

The same views are applicable to 
associations of ministers. As bodies 
representing the churches, and le- 
gislating for them, they have no 
proper place in the Congregational 
system; but as meetings of pastors 
for “mutual advice, support, en- 
couragement and brotherly inter- 
course,” they are invaluable. ‘The 
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Puritan ministers who signed the fa- 
mous Millennary Petition presented 
to James |. as he came from Scot- 
land into England, desired among 
other things, * that the clergy in dis- 
tricts might be allowed to meet to. 
gether, and strengthen one another's 
hands as in old times;” but the 
request was passionately refused, 
Modern radicals in their jealousy 
of ministerial usurpation, declaim 
against similar meetings with no 
less zeal than did the royal bigot; 
but Dr. Putnam objects to them, not 
as tending to dangerous combina- 
tions, but because upon his theory 
of universal suspicion, men can not 
have sufficient confidence in each 
other to associate or combine at all. 
Meanwhile we rest satisfied with the 
practical operation of this simple 
and beautiful system of intercourse 
among ministers. 

But while we, as Orthodox Con- 
gregationalists, can not assume the 
position which Dr. Putnam has cho- 
sen, we can easily understand how 
he has been led into it. Pressed 
by Rationalism on the one hand, and 
by what he considers a stern and 
formal Orthodoxy on the other, un- 
der the necessity of being identified 
with one or the other, or of ungra- 
ciously rejecting both, his courtesy 
leading him this way and his logic 
that, we do not wonder that he has 
sought the “ liberty of indifference.” 
He holds that “a Christian denomi- 
nation ought not to recognize infidels 
as belonging to it, if it can find a 
test by which they may be justly de- 
clared to be infidels,” and yet that 
“it would be hard to demand that 
men should be good logicians in or- 
der to wear uncontradicted the Chris- 
tian name.” Dr. Dewey says, as 
we have seen, that he would “ rath- 
er be an infidel than a Calvinist,” 
and yet he would not call a Ration- 
alist a Christian, though he has not 
the face to deny the name to Cal- 
vinists. Dr. Putnam, with greater 
consistency, declares, that while he 
would not deny the name to either, 
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nor to any man who claims it with 
apparent sincerity, he would not on 
the other hand put himself in a po- 
sition where he must decide, or even 
seem to decide, upon the claim of 
any man to the Christian name. 
He would be entirely uncommitted 
upon that point. He regards this as 
the only mode of maintaining invi- 
olate his own profession of Chris- 
tianity. 

And is itso? Is Christianity so 
vague, that it is impossible to tell 
whether a man believes in it or not ? 
It may be difficult in some cases to 
determine whether he is truly a 
Christian who professes to be such ; 
but can there be any difficulty,in a 
thousand cases, in deciding thata 
man is not a Christian, and does not 
hold any of the essential doctrines 
of the Christian faith? Has God 
given to men a message which he 
requires them to obey under pain of 
his eternal disp!easure—which they 
can reject only at the peril of their 
souls, (for we understand Dr. P. to 
hold to such a revelation )--and which 
is after all so vague, that we can not 
tell whether a man is a believer 
or aninfidel? Is this the true light 
that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world—a confused twilight 
ever blending with darkness? Let 
Dr. Putnam be assured, that what 
bewilders him is not the vagueness 
of Christianity, but the system in 
which he has been educated. The 
workings of that system are becom- 
ing thus confused and erratic, be- 
cause it has not the cohesive power 
of truth. Unitarianism is fast losing 
its vitality. ‘The first generation of 
Unitarians, who were educated in 
the orthodox faith, and who retained 
enough of that faith, many of them, 
in their own experience, to give life 
to the new system, are passing 
away; and their children have 
been educated in the Unitarian sys- 
tem of philosophy and morality, 
without this foreign evangelical ele- 
ment. The result is obvious. Phi- 
losophy, taste, religious sentimental- 
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ism, a system of esthetics, can not 
hold men together, whether its laws 
are general or particular, written or 
unwritten; but moral truth, truth 
which conforms to man’s nature 
and wants, truth which has been 
a matter of personal experience in 
the soul, truth which moulds the 
character by the power of an in- 
ward life—this binds its subjects 
every where together. It does not 
bind them by its formulas—these 
rather express their union; it binds 
them to each other by the same 
moral attraction which binds each 
toitself. Unitarianism is crumbling 
to pieces, not for want of a creed ; 
that could not hold it together ;—but 
for want of a moral coherency in 
its doctrines and in its disciples; for 
want of that vitality which belongs 
only to connected and consistent 
moral truth—truth harmonizing per- 
sonal experience with the revealed 
will of God. 

The approaching disintegration 
of Unitarianism gives a fine illustra- 
tion of the tendency of Congrega- 
tionalism to preserve purity of doc- 
trine. How often have sectarians 
pointed to Unitarianism, as an illus- 
tration of the practical workings of 
our ecclesiastical system? But 
where are King’s Chapel, and the 
Presbyterian churches of England ? 
Congregatiqggdism is strictly, a mere 
external ‘i Horn of goyern- 
ment, not a system o thie; n 
Unitarianism can no more beede 
tified with that form of polity, than 
infidelity with republicanism. ‘That 
form has nothing to do with doctrine ; 
and yet the truth is better preserved 
under that form than any other. 
When Unitarianism appeared in the 
Congregational churches of Massa- 
chusetts, instead of being retained in 
the existing system, it was compell- 
ed to come out and stand alone. It 
was thrown off or withdrawn from. 
Truth would notkeep fellowship with 
it; would not live under the same 
covering. ‘There was no “ church” 
to anathematize the heresy, nor to 
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harbor it for the sake of peace. 
But the lovers of truth separated 
from it—or the heresy separated it- 
self from them, by an instinctive 
and a mutual repulsion, and came 
out alone—that it might die. This 
is the purifying process of Congre- 
gationalism. Acting by moral atfini- 
ties, it compels error to separate 
from truth, and error unsupported 
falls. 

Our rejoicing at the decadence of 
Unitarianism, is not the exultation of 
pride at the downfall of an enemy, 
but of hope at the prospective tri- 
umphs of the truth. Unitarians 
dissociated, as they must be more 
and more, having no longer any de- 
nominational character to preserve, 
nor sectarian pride or prejudices to 
foster ; standing as individual inquir- 
ers or disbelievers, independent, 
thinking candid minds ; will be more 
accessible to evangelical influences, 
and more easfly brought to the 
knowledge and the love of the truth. 
They will have new affinities and 
new relations, toward those from 
whom they have been so long sev- 
ered. What a responsibility does 
this state of things devolve upon Or- 
thodex ministers residing in Unita- 
rian communities, especially upon 
those in the city and the vicinity of 
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Boston! They have a work to do, 
which would have tasked the powers 
of Griffin and Beecher and Wisner 
in their prime. ‘There is no com- 
munity on earth, where so much 
may be done, or done so gloriously, 
for the defense of the truth. What 
is needed now, is, not the revival of 
the old Unitarian controversy, but 
the discussion of the great first prin- 
ciples of all religion; a discussion 
so masterly and thorough as to com- 
mand the attention and respect of 
Rationalists themselves. 

But pastors, however competent 
for such an undertaking, can not 
devote their whole time to it; and 
yet it demands the exclusive atten- 
tion of at least one mind. ‘lo meet 
the case fully, a lectureship should 
be established at some central point; 
and a Park, a Hopkins, a Fitch, a 
Taylor, be invited to discourse each 
Sabbath evening upon Natural The- 
ology, Moral Philosophy and the 
Evidences of Christianity. Let the 
grand truths of God’s moral gov- 
ernment be Jaunched into this chaos 
of opinion; and forms of order, 
strength and beauty will start up 
around them, and the voice of God 
himself will be heard thundering 
through the abyss, Ler rHere BE 
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Tne Fraternity of Odd-Fellows, 
the merits and demerits of which 
it is proposed to consider in this ar- 
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tucle, originated in England many 
years since ; but with whom, and un- 
der what circumstances, is not per- 
fectly known by any of the broth 
erhood ia this country. If the pa- 
rent society, denominaied the ** Man- 
chester Unity,” has this knowledge, 
it has kindly kept the secret within 
itself. It appears from the Jour- 
nal of the Grand Lodge of the U. 
S. that the fraternity in this coun- 
try, in a correspondence had with 
the parent society, preferred an 
humble request, that official infor- 
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mation should “be communicated to 
the order io this country, respect- 
ing the origin of this worthy insti- 
tution. ‘Their words were,—** No 
matter how humble or obscure may 
have been its beginning—no matter 
for what purpose instituted—let us 
have the period and circumstances 
of its origin, that it may be pre- 
served in the archives of the order 
in America. We are neither asham- 
ed nor unwilling to expose to the 
public gaze what we have been, 
since we are prepared to exhibit 
what we are; and thus, by institut- 
ing the comparison, claim the rank 
among the benefactors of mankind 
to which our works justly entitle 
us.” From another communica- 
tion, addressed to the same society, 
we learn that the brotherhood in 
this country, had a tradition that the 
order originated with some few per- 
sons of low and mean origin, living 
in the town of Manchester in Eng- 
land. And it is further, and prop- 
erly remarked, that if it should prove 
true, as tradition intimated, that the 
Association had a mean origin ; still, 
some authentic knowledge of the 
fact is to be desired, inasmuch as 
the truth in the case, will only serve 
to increase their estimation of the 
nature and claims of an order, which 
has advanced so rapidly, from the 
lowest to the most dignified posi- 
tion in public estimation. But the 
parent society seems to have been 
very wary in this matter; and in 
reply to their humble and fervent 
petition, endeavors to amuse them 
with some fanciful and fictitious his- 
tory of the time, place and circum- 
stances in which the order sprang 
into existence. What isomewhat 
singular in this connexion, is that 
the individuals in this country who 
formerly belonged to Manchester 
Unity itself, and who,might be sup- 
posed to have had free access to the 
book of Records, were not able to 
furnish the fraternity with any offi- 
cial, or reliable account, of this very 
interesting, and important matter. 
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The fraternity in this country ex- 
isted in detached associations, in the 
cities of Boston, New York, and 
Baltimore, antecedent to the close 
of the last, or early in the com- 
mencement of the present, century. 
‘These obscure and independent as- 
sociations of Odd-fellows, were com- 
posed chiefly, of the members of the 
order coming from Engiand ; but 
the order had no noticeable being 
as a growing fraternity, until one 
Thomas Wildey, living in the city 
of Baltimore, entered seriously upon 
the work of making it a widely ex- 
tended society. For this purpose, 
he issued an invitation, in the pa- 
pers of the day, for the members 
of the order to meet at the house of 
Wm. Lupton, “ sign of the seven 
stars,” in the city of Baltimore, in 
which place, on the 26th day of 
April, 1819, he proceeded, as N. 
G. or Noble Grand, to constitute, 
** Washington Lodge, No. 1.” 

Through the untiring zeal, ener- 
gy and wisdom of Mr. Wildey, who 
is commonly styled the * father of 
the order in this country,” old asso- 
ciations were speedily revived or new 
ones formed, in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Charleston—as al- 
so in some of the smaller cities of 
this country. The growth of the 
order, was very limited for some 
years—few persons joining it, ex- 
cept emigrant Englishmen. This 
resulted, no doubt, from the high 
and extended position maintained at 
that period of time, by the fraterni- 
ty of “worthy and accepted ma- 
sons.” For a time, Odd-fellowship 
was overshadowed by the Masonic 
order; but when, upon the death of 
Morgan, this institution exploded 
and was broken into pieces, the new 
order soon had the ground entirely 
unoccupied, and had a clear course, 
for running in the race of public 
favor. But this order experienced 
the shock of the explosion of Ma- 
sonry, and suffered not a little from 
the violent antipathy excited in the 
public mind by the revelations of 
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those who seceded from the Mason- 
ic order. In the states of New York 
and Massachusetts, the fraternity 
was much divided, and became near- 
ly extinct,—but through the labors 
of Mr. Wildey and his associates, 
the order was resuscitated in a 
measure ; and as the popular ex- 
citement against Masonry declined, 
this new order began to grow with 
great rapidity. 

In 1822, the Grand Lodge of the 
United States was duly organized 
in the city of Baltimore, when the 
order assumed the aspect which, 
with some slight modifications, con- 
tinues to the present time. In 1833, 
a Constitution and system of By-laws 
were adopted by this superior asso- 
ciation. In 184], an act of incor- 
poration was obtained from the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Maryland, allow- 
ing the body to “ hold or possess 
property, real, personal or mixed, 
not exceeding in annual value the 
sum of twenty thousand dollars.” 
At the close of the year ending June 
30, 1845, the Grand Lodge of the 
U.S., report the existence of 686 
minor Lodges spread over the face 
of the country in the following man- 
ner. In the state of Maryland, 26 
minor Lodges; Mass., 78; N. Y., 
161; Penn., 97; D. C., 11; Del., 
5; Ohio, 34; Louia.,6; N. J.,29; 
Keny., 19; Virga., 22; Inda., 21; 
Miss., 12; Missoi., 18; Illis., 9; 
Conn., 22; Tenn., 9; Texas, 2; 
S. C., 11; Alab., 9; N. C., 4; 
Georg., 10; Maine, 30; R. Island, 
9; N. Hampshire, 11; Michigan, 9 ; 
Arkansas, 1; Iowa, 4; Wisconsin, 
3; Florida, 2; Vermont, 2; Prov- 
ince of Canada, 5. ‘Total number 
of Lodges 686,—including not far 
from 100,000 members, of whom 
22,894, were initiated during the 
year then closed. The revenue of 
these severak lodges during the same 
year, was $455,977, from which 
there was paid for the relief of 
Brothers $98,179—for Widows and 
families $10,072—for the education 
of orphans $3,285—for burying the 
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dead $13,820—totdl $125,361— 
which deducted from the revenue 
$455,977, leaves a balance of $330,- 
616, to be added to the capital, or 
to be expended in other ways than 
those specified in the reports. 
From the foregoing statements, 
it will be seen that the order has ex- 
tended itself with unexampled ra- 
pidity, and has command of a large 
amount of pecuniary interest. ‘The 
wonderful success which has hither- 
to attended the labors of the friends 
of this Institution, is to be attributed 
chiefly to the dismemberment of 
most of the Lodges of the Masonic 
order—the reaction in the public 
mind, consequent upon the subsi- 
dence of the antimasonic excite- 
ment; and the efforts made to allay 
public suspicion, respecting the new 
order, by giving publicity to the sev- 
eral constitutions and by-laws of the 
minor associations. ‘There is an 
appearance of frankness, in sufler- 
ing the public to know all that it seems 
expedient should be known. by 
this means, the antipathy to secret 
associations has been partly obviated. 
The success attending the labors 
of the friends of this order, has 
given rise, within a short time, to 
the formation of the order of Rechab- 
ites, and subsequently to that of the 
Sons of ‘l’emperance—both of which 
are secret societies, based on the 
principle of total abstinence from 
intoxicating drinks. lt appears from 
the names given to the officers in 
these secret temperance societies, 
that they have abstracted from the 
order of Odd-fellows, (to which no 
doubt some, if not all, of the orig- 
inal members belonged,) some im- 
portant matters respecting the form 
of the initiation of members, and 
the installation of officers. In a re- 
cent address, made by a right wor- 
thy and Reverend member of the 
order of the Sons of Temperance, 
in a neighboring city, before the 
association gathered in that place, 
it is stated that “within less than 
four years there have been esiab- 
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lished in twenty-three states of the 
Union, more than six hundred and 
fifty divisions of the order, en- 
closing within these sentry guarded 

lladiums, near 50,000 members. 
Half of this membership, and two- 
thirds of this number of divisions 
have been the increase of the past 
year.””* 

From the best information had, 
it would appear, that the meetings of 
the fraternity of Odd-fellows, were 
originally designed for feasting and 
Bacchanalian revelry. In process 
of time, it was found that this prac- 
tice at the meetings was a barrier to 
the spread and prosperity of the 
order; and the most, if not all of 
the lodges agreed to reform in this 
particular. Feasting is no longer 
allowed in the lodge-room, during 
the time of meeting. This change 
was found to work such wonders in 
the public mind, allaying suspicion, 
and making converts to the order 
from among the moral and serious 
portion of the community, that the 
Grand Lodge of the U. 5. in a let- 
ter addressed to the Manchester U ni- 
ty in England, requests them to 
consider the propriety of adopting 
a similar measure there, as a means 
of greatly extending the order in 
that country. But the parent so- 
ciety, with its one thousand minor 
lodges, did not see fit to notice this 
filial counsel. On the contrary, 
there has arisen between the parent 
and offspring, a feeling of jealousy, 
if not of hostility, excited in con- 
sequence of the pleasant counsel 
which the child thought fit to give 
the parent; or because the parent 
society, in the plenitude of its wis- 
dom and pride, proceeded some 
years since, to change the signs, 
grip, and pass-words, without so 
much as notifying the order in this 
country. John Bull is a lover of 
beer and beef, and in his heavy way 





* Address of Rey. Mr. Stone before 
members of Harmony Division, No. 5, 
of Sons of Temperance, Middletown 
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a lover of fun and frolic ; and woe 
to him who dares to interfere with 
the indulgence of his John Bull ap- 
petites. In consequence of this hos- 
ulity, and the changes of the origi- 
nai language of the order, both fra- 
ternities are placed in an unhappy 
condition. Fraternal intercourse is 
completely interrupted. An Odd- 
fellow, going from this country to 
England, can not speak the new 
language there adopted, and he is 
a barbarian to them and they are bar- 
barians to him—consequently he 
may be sick and have no help, or 
die and be buried by other hands 
than those of the brotherhood. To 
meet this exigency, our American 
order, in the true spirit of Yankee- 
dom, are now engaged in the enter- 
prise of planting our own associa- 
uons at the very door of the Man- 
chester Unity. There is already a 
lodge, subordinate to the Grand 
Lodge of the U.S., in the Princi- 
pality of Wales, having a number 
of minor associations. Others are 
soon to be established at Liverpool 
and London in England, as also in 
France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and 
in the Germanic nations. One or 
more branches, it is believed, may 
now be found in most, if not all, of 
these countries. The * London 
Union” and “ Manchester Unity” 
will soon be overshadowed by the 
genius of American — enterprise. 
They may live to regret having es- 
teemed more highly the beer and 
revel of their lodge-rooms, than the 
counsel and affection of the young 
order they have planted in this new 
and enterprising country. 

The association of Odd-fellows in 
this country, is wisely affiliated and 
compacted in a fashion bearing some 
resemblance to the form of our civ- 
ilconstitution. Its genius, however, 
unlike that of our civil government, 
is the genius, not of state rights, but 
of consolidated sovereignty. The 
minor lodges, in the several states 
and territories, are subject to the 
supervisivii of the Grand Lodges ; 
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and these again are subordinate to 
the Grand Lodge ofthe U.S. The 
primary source of power and legis- 
lation resides in this latter body. 
This Superior Grand Lodge is com- 
posed of representatives from the 
Inferior Grand Lodges, together 
with the following officers, (who 
constitute the executive department 
of the order,) viz. the Grand Sire, 
Deputy Grand Sire, Grand Record- 
ing Secretary, Grand Corresponding 
Secretary, Grand ‘Treasurer, Grand 
Marshal, Grand Guardian, and Grand 
Chaplain. According to the Ist ar- 
ticle in the constitution, this Supe- 
rior Grand Lodge “ is the source 
of all true and legitimate authority 
in Odd-fellowship, within the United 
States of America. All state, dis- 
trict, and territorial Grand Lodges 
and Encampments, assemble under 
its warrant, and derive their author- 
ity from it. It is the ultimate tri- 
bunal, to which all matters of gen- 
eral importance are to be referred, 
and its decision thereon shall be fi- 
nal and conclusive. ‘To it, belongs 
the power to regulate and control 
the work of the order, and the sev- 
eral degrees belonging thereto; to 
fix and determine the customs and 
usages in regard to all things which 
concern Odd-fellowship. This Grand 
Lodge has inherent power to estab- 
lish lodges and encampments in 
foreign countries. Such lodges and 
encampments shall work by virtue 
of a warrant granted by this Grand 
Lodge.””* 

Every minor lodge is required to 
make quarterly returns of all busi- 
ness done, to the Grand Lodge of 
the state or territory, and this again 
to the Grand Lodge of the U.8., 
so that the executive department 
is correctly and constantly inform- 
ed in respect to all the proceedings 
of the infefior lodges spread over 
the face of the country and extend- 
ing into foreign lands. 

The principal business and ob- 








* Article Ist, Const. G. L. of U.8. 
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jects of this association, so far as 
they are made public, are to provide 
a weekly allowance for a brother 
when sick—the amount usually ap- 
propriated being %4 per week, ex. 
cept in the case of those holding 
certain offices, who are allowed &8 
per week—an appropriation of $30 
to cover the funeral expenses of a 
brother, or half this amount if the 
brother is called to bury a wife, 
There is also some small provision 
made for the education of the or. 
phan children of Odd-fellows. In- 
asmuch as this is not a matter regu. 
lated by law and statute, we know 
not how much such unfortunate 
children may or may not receive. 
It is also contemplated by means of 
these lodges, to promote among the 
members a high degree of friend- 
ship, of which every member may 
avail himself at home and abroad. 
To accumulate a fund, adequate to 
cover the expenses constantly oc- 
curring, the association demands of 
every member a proposition fee of 
$1, initiation fee of $5, 81 for each 
of four different degrees, and $2 
for another. ‘There are also small 
weekly or monthly taxes or dues, 
which every member is required to 
pay, besides two “ intermediate de- 
grees,” as they are called, for which 
a given sum is no doubt required, 
though the amount is unknown to 
us, and we think not specified in 
any of their printed constitutions. 
The Superior Grand Lodge receives 
its funds chiefly by a tax of $30 
for charters given to minor lodges 
and encampments ; also from what is 
charged as “expenses” and “ per 
centage on reports,” from tax on 
representatives, profits on the sale 
of books, cards, Xe. 

To prevent too great and sudden 
drafts upon the treasury of the 
order, it is directed in the several 
constitutions, that the association be 
composed exclusively of male mem- 
bers, of a sound bodily constitution, 
and under forty five years of age; 
and if one is admitted beyond thisage, 
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an additional fee is charged of $1 
for each supernumerary year, so 
that if he is seventy years old, his 
initiation fee will be $30. 

The first lodge in the state of 
Connecticut, was instituted by Mr. 
Kennedy, (irand Master of the state 
of New York, September, 1839. 
A charter from the Grand Lodge of 
the U. S. was obtained the follow- 
ing year. ‘This lodge is known as 
the Quinipiac Lodge, No. 1., and 
its local habitation is in the city of 
New Haven. It appears from the 
introduction to the printed con- 
stitution of this lodge, that the wor- 
thy gentlemen in New Haven who 
originated the enterprise in this 
commonwealih, had some “ fears 
for its success. but the first term 
(when they had one hundred and 
nine members) dispelled all doubt, 
and gave assurance, which time 
has continued to strengthen, that 
the moral soil of Connecticut was 
peculiarly adapted for the spread of 
the benevolent principles of Odd- 
fellowship.” ‘The ground of their 
fears, we suppose to have been the 
somewhat recent explosion of the 
Masonic fraternity. But it appears 
they have been disappointed in the 
expectation reasonably entertained, 
that the sobriety, the moral princi- 
ple, and the religious habits that 
characterize the good people of 
Connecticut, would present an in- 
superable barrier to the spread of 
their order in other places than the 
cities and a few of the larger vil- 
lages. It may well surprise them 
all, that more than four thousand 
young men, of good moral charac- 
ier, and having some pretensions to 
education, could be so readily drawn 
into a secret fraternity, under any 
pretenses whatever; at least, so 
soon after the revelation made of 
some of the “ mysteries” belonging 
to the order of worthy and accepted 
masons. At this present writing, 
there are thirty two minor lodges in 
this commonwealth, subordinate to 
the Grand Lodge of the state. 





The Grand Lodge obtained its 
charter in 1840. Svon afterward, 
an unsuccessiul application was 
made to the General Assembly, for 
an act of incorporation. The ap- 
plication was renewed, year by year, 
until the friends of the measure 
could show to the two political parties 
represented in that assembly, quite 
an army of members already re- 
ceived into the several minor lodges, 
making it dangerous, at least for the 
dominant party, any longer to re- 
fuse their petition. Accordingly, 
in the spring of 1845, an act of in- 
corporation was duly obtained, al- 
lowing the Grand Lodge to hold pro- 
perty, the clear annual value of 
which shall not exceed $2000. 

This association, then, has be- 
come somewhat formidable, if we 
regard the number of its members, 
the rapidity with which they have 
been drawn together, the secret 
bond by which they are held, and 
the great number of towns and vil- 
lages in which they are located. 
There arise then some serious and 
important questions respecting this 
institution. What claims has it to 
public favor? Should it be stren- 
uously opposed? What are the 
objections which may and should 
be urged against this grotesque and 
yet somewhat imposing fraternity ? 
We will candidly state our objee- 
tions to this new order; and will 
do what we can to assist our read- 
ers in placing a just estimate upon 
its pretensions and claims. 

Our first objection to this institu- 
tion is, that it proposes and professes 
to establish an unnecessary and un- 
becoming friendship among ail its 
members—a friendship resting upon 
essentially unworthy grounds. ‘The 
first great pretension of the institu- 
tion is, that it is a fellowship, or fra- 
ternity, and that all the members 
are bound with the triple chain of 
‘“* FRIENDSHIP, love and truth.” We 
will admit, that it is all it pre- 
tends to be in this respect, and that 
its members are linked to each other 
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by bonds and pledges, and by actual 
affection, as a brotherhood of friends. 
But it is to be remembered, that all 
friendships are not equally worthy 
and becoming, or equally desirable. 
The young man who contracts a 
sworn friendship with unworthy per- 
sons, is none the better for it. 
There may be, and often is, a fellow- 
ship among unworthy men, for un- 
worthy purposes ; and even worthy 
objects, if pursued in an unlawful or 
unbecoming manner, (as has fre- 
quently been seen, in the acts of the 
secret order of the Jesuits) can not 
make the friendship thus originated, 
worthy or desirable. We will not 
affirm that in all cases, or that even 
in most cases, the friendship among 
brothers in this order, is an unwor- 
thy or undesirable friendship ; for it 
would be very strange, if in an as- 
sociation, bringing together so many 
young men, each of whom makes 
some pretension, at least, to good 
moral character, there should not 
spring upsome pleasant intimacies, ri- 
pening in time into real and profitable 
friendship. But this may take piace 
as well by association in agricultural 
meetings, or in meetings and inter- 
course of any other kind, as by at- 
tendance upon the meetings of * the 
order.”” But what we understand 
this society to claim, is, that as soon 
as a person unites with the associa- 
tion, he is immediately, and for no 
other reason, encircled with a com- 
pany of men who are all solemnly 
pledged to he, and who do certainly 
become, in fact, his friends, and 
whose friend he is in return. The 
same claim is set up by most secret 
societies generally, if not universal- 
ly, as their first and great recom- 
mendation. 

Such a pretension, instead of re- 
commending the institution to us, is 
the very point of our objection. It 
professes to establish friendship on 
grounds altogether independent of 
the fitness or unfitness of the per- 
sons to be eath other’s special 
friends. From time immemorial, 
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the common sense of men has judg. 
ed that true friendship is formed on 
the ground of personal fitness ; that 
in order to a real friendship, there 
must be congeniality of tastes and 
disposition, something like an agree- 
ment in habits, feeling and charac- 
ter. but this association, in common 
with other secret societies, deter- 
mines that the mere fact of mem- 
bership in the order shall be the 
ground—yes, the exclusive ground, 
of the affection and friendship that 
is to exist among the members of 
the society. The ability to give the 
required sign, grip or pass word, 
claims and secures the recognition 
of friendship. In all this there is as 
obvious a violation of propriety and 
common sense, as if a company of 
men should agree to regard as _par- 
ticular friends and companions all 
those persons who should wear a 
coat with a standing collar, or who 
should close one eye, in order to see 
more distinctly with the other. Com- 
mon sense affirms that “ he who 
hath,’ or would have “ friends,” 
must “ shew himself friendly ;” but 
this society says, let him join our 
order, and he secures the object at 
a leap, with a slight tax upon his at- 
tention, and a tax not quite so slight 
upon his purse. It is of pernicious 
moral tendency, to disregard, or 
break down, the rules of propriety 
and common sense in this matter. 
The rule of caution and discrimina- 
tion in the selection of friends, is one 
of the most important of prudential 
rules to all men, and most of all to 
young men. But this rule and all 
others of the same kind, the society 
breaks down at the threshold of en- 
trance to its mysteries. 

Thus far, we have argued with the 
tacit admission that the men, among 
whom these pledges of friendship are 
interchanged, are all men of unex- 
ceptionable moral character, as is 
claimed by the friends of the order. 
But we have now to remark, that the 
friendship in this brotherhood is un- 
natural and undesirable, because 1t 
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requires that immoral and unwor- 
thy persons should be regarded and 
treated as friends, by those of an 
opposite character. We do not deny 
that the members of the lodges, es- 
pecially in New England, desire to 
admit none but strictly moral men ; 
but the fact is, that they have admit- 
ted, and it is plain that they can not 
fail to admit, not a few persons who 
are morally unworthy. They do not 
fail to exclude the habitual drunk- 
ard,—because such men are not to 
be trusted with any secret, and may 
soon become a bill of expense to the 
society ;—for the same reason they 
fail not to exclude the man far gone 
in licentiousness ; but vices and im- 
moralities, which do not expose the 


association to pecuniary damage, 


are not, and can not be, very rigidly 
scrutinized. It must be so. A 
young man whose moral character 
does not expose the order to speedy 
pecuniary loss, may have his par- 
ticular friends in the lodge, who are 
anxious that he should be associated 
with them. He is proposed as a 
candidate for admission—a commit- 
tee of three is chosen to search out 
his character—and if they judge 
best, he is by them recommended— 
whereupon the Noble Grand, or 
chairman, announces the fact in open 
meeting; the box is placed to re- 
ceive the balls or votes of the mem- 
bers, and if there be no more than 
three black balls he is duly elected. 
It is, and must be, somewhat diffi- 
eult, to black-ball the character of a 
young man, who has many friends 
already attached to the society ; and 
it must be a somewhat delicate, as 
well as difficult business, to enter- 
lain a very free or faithful examin- 
ation of his moral character, in the 
presence of personal friends and re- 
latives. Moreover, the society has 
hitherto been so anxious to secure 
additions to its numerical and pe- 
cuniary strength, that many of the 
minor associations have winked at 
some departures from the rules of 
the body, touching this matter. Nor 
Vo. IV. 65 
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should it be forgotten in this con- 
nection, that very much depends up- 
on the standard, by which we deter- 
mine what is a good moral character. 
We find no definition of a good 
moral character among the rules of 
the order ; but in the several printed 
constitutions of the minor societies 
is the following regulation. “ Any 
member guilty of habitual drunken- 
ness, or of a heinous offense against 
the laws of the land, or of feigning 
himself sick, with a view to abuse 
the benevolent intentions of the or- 
der, shall be expelled.” It is fair to 
presume, that a person not likely to 
commit these several offenses, or 
some other offenses of the same 
kind, sustains, in the judgment of 
Odd-fellowship, a good moral char- 
acter, and is not unworthy to be re- 
garded and treated as a sworn friend. 
But how far do the lodges succeed 
in preventing the admission of un- 
worthy members, even according to 
their own standard of worth? The 
number of expulsions and suspen- 
sions in the order gives rather a sorry 
answer to this question. During the 
the year 1845, there were reported 
to have been 365 expulsions, and 
2005 suspensions. Among the of- 
fenses specified as the grounds of 
such acts of discipline, are habitual 
druokenness, theft, fraud, non-pay- 
ment of dues, breach of trust and 
falsehood, conduct unbecoming an 
Odd-fellow, violation of the laws of 
the state, licentiousness and murder. 
This last was the case of Potter, 
who recently suflered the sentence 
of the law, in the city of New Ha- 
ven. These persons have all been 
received with open arms by the 
brotherhood electing them to mem- 
bership ; and the brotherhood else- 
where and everywhere, were all 
pledged to receive them with open 
arms. Certainly we have here a 
cemented, pledged friendship, rest- 
ing on very loose and unworthy 
grounds. 

We have said furthermore, and 
we would have it observed distinct- 
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ly, that this sort of friendship is en- 
tirely unnecessary. ‘There are no 
useful purposes secured by it, which 
may not be secured by some entire- 
ly unexceptionable method. What 
young man going abroad can not 
take letters of introduction to stran- 
gers, ensuring to him all reasonable 
attention? Who, dwelling at home, 
has reason to complain of the want 
of friends, if he desires to have 
them, and will show himself not ut- 
terly unworthy to have them? ‘To 
our view then, this peculiar method 
of forming friendships is not only 
uaworthy, but entirely needless in 
respect to the ostensible object. 
Another objection to this associa- 
tion is, that, in the pecuniary aid it 
proposes to provide for its members, 


it contravenes the arrangements of 


Providence, and removes from the 
young man who embraces its offers, 
a needful and wholesome stimulus 
to industry, sobriety and economy. 
This society proposes to assist its 
members in some of the exigencies 
arising from providential visitations. 
It ensures, to some extent, against 
want in time of sickness, and pro- 
vides a decent burial for the man 
and his wife, and makes some pro- 
vision for the children becoming or- 
phans. If this were all—if all the 
money paid into the treasury were 
paid back to the members and their 
surviving families, according to a ri- 
gid calculation of chances, in the 
various exigencies contemplated by 
the rules, the arrangement would be 
as unobjectionable as any other form 
of insurance; the members would 
only rely on a definite provision 
against the time of need, paid for in 
advance out of their earnings. But, 
as we understand the case, Odd-fel- 
lowship, differing from mutual aid 
societies, and from Life insurance 
and Health insurance companies, 
by its magnificent pretensions of 
“ friendship, love and truth,” holds 
forth to those who join it, not only 
the pledge of definite pecuniary 
payments in the contingencies of 
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sickness and death, but also vague 
expectations of charitable, friendly, 
fraternal assistance,—expectations 
which the imagination is very likely 
to magnify, a and which indolence 
and thriftlessness may easily con- 
strue into an assured and all-sufli- 
cient provision. ‘The theory of the 
Institution—the aspect in which it 
presents itself to the public—is not 
that it enables men to make invest- 
ments in the way of life insurance, 
or insurance against sickness; but 
that all its payments to the sick, the 
widow and the orphan, are pay. 
ments from a charitable fund. The 
theory is, that the unfortunate bro- 
ther is to be provided for by the 
charity of the fraternity. 

Granting, then, that the assistance 
thus afforded is needful assistance ; 
granting too, that it is sufficient for 
its purpose, so that the Odd-fellow is 
always sure of being cared for by 
Odd-fellows in his time of need; our 
objection to it is, that it contravenes 
the arrangements of Providence. 
It is clearly the will of God, that 
every man should provide for his 
own occasional necessities, arising 
from sickness or other sources ; and 
itis by no means the order of na- 
ture to devolve this matter upon the 
hands of a secret fraternity. — It is 
the design of Providence, in the vari- 
ous allotments of trials and afflic- 
tions, to discipline the mind and 
heart. But this society steps in be- 
tween us and the objects of our 
love. It proposes to do the work 
belonging to kindred. It would take 
away from the spontaneous friends 
and natural relatives of a needy sick 
man, the benefits which ought to 
accrue to them from administering 
to his wants, in the time of his ca- 
lamity. 

But a more serious view of the 
objection is, that this provision re- 
moves from the young men, who 
are members of the order, a whole- 
some stimulus to industry, sobriety 
and economy. The fact that this 
provision, held up before the minds 
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of young men, has drawn so many 
into the association, shows conclu- 
sively, that they all feel the neces- 
sity of making some provision for 
the day of need, sickness and death. 
A feeling of this necessity has hith- 
erto operated strongly and favora- 
bly upon our young men, engaging 
them in profitable occupations, and 
making them industrious, prudent 
and frugal. Odd-fellowship propo- 
ses to remove the feeling and pres- 
sure of this necessity. Time was, 
when a small freehold was requi- 
red, to qualify a young man to be- 
come a voter; and this operated as 
an inducement to poor young men, 
to be industrious and economizing— 
but in the progress of political im- 
provement this stimulus has been 
removed. Other wants remained. 
No constituiional changes in the 
State could make effectual provis- 
ion against sickness or death, save 
in the case of paupers. The chan- 
ces then, of such calamities, every 
young man musg needs anticipate ; 
and those chances are God's ar- 
rangement—nature’s great incite- 
ment, to make every young man, if 
he has any regard for those natural- 
ly dependent on him, rise early and 
work late, and eat the bread of 
earefulness. But the benevolent 
order of Odd-fellows, anxious to do 
good, proposes, in the magnificence 
of its charity, to remove from the 
minds of its members this needful 
stimulus. And it does actually re- 
move the stimulus, most completely 
from the minds that need it most. 
When we have urged this objection 
in conversation with members of this 
order, we have seen ils impression 
on their understandings ; and in eve- 
ry instance, they have replied, by 
disparaging the beneficial aid the 
Sociely proposes to give to its mem- 
bers ;—ihe sum proffered, they say, 
is too small to have much effect up- 
on the minds of the members. But 
be the sum more or less, it has been 
a grand consideration with not a 
few who have been drawn into this 
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fraternity ;—it is all that, in the 
judgment of the order, is necessary 
to fulfill its magniloquent promises 
of effectual provision against the 
time of need. If the promised aid 
—if the aid actually atforded, does 
not amount to this, then the great 
pretensions of being a beneficial 
association, are empty and deceit- 
ful. No, the strongest plea urged 
in behalf of the order—the plea 
which wins into the lodge many a 
wonder-stricken, gaping proselyte, 
as the promised bounty-land wins 
the recruit into the army—is the 
provision thus made for future ne- 
cessities; and this element in the 
institution, is one which, so far as it 
operates at all, can not fail to ope- 
rate mischievously. It is a beauti- 
ful arrangement in the Divine or- 
ganization of society, which re- 
quires young men to be diligent, 
sober and provident, in view of the 
fearful contingencies before them 
in life. Net knowing how soon the 
bed of sickness may require drafts 
upon the stores of former years of 
toil and frugality, the young man 
becomes more manly, his arm is 
nerved with strength, and his mind 
stimulated to labor and wholesome 
economy. But this society does 
what it can to cut the nerve and to 
remove the natural stimulus. — It vir- 
tually says to its young members,— 
you may spend as you go, you may 
consume your earnings as you 
please, except the weekly payments 
to be thrown into our treasury ; you 
need give yourselves no fear re- 
specting the future, for whether at 
home or abroad, this society will 
hold over you an impenetrable 
shield, to guard you from all natu- 
ral calamity. 

It should also be remarked in this 
place, that sobriety, industry and 
economy, with the ordinary blessing 
of Providence, will secure every 
young man, against suffering in the 
reverses to which he is liable, and 
will do it in a way much more hon- 
orable and beneficial, than that con- 
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templated by the system of Odd- 
followship. The cases are rare (we 
believe are never known, at least in 
New England) in which a young 
man of good moral character, in- 
dustrious habits, and possessing or 
even not possessing a moderate share 
of judgment, suffers from destitu- 
tion when sick ;—certainly neither 
such men nor their wives are left, 
to rot above ground when dead, or 
are denied a decent Christian burial. 
It is insulting to them, to their friends 
and to our common country, to sup- 
pose the contrary. But this is sup- 
posed by the fraternity, as is shown 
in every attempt which is made to 
set forth the merits of the Institution. 
One would think (if we were not 
better informed) that it was a com- 
mon thing, for meritorious young 
men when sick, to be left of their 
friends to starve and die ; and when 
dead, to be cast into the highway, 
without a covering. The provisions 
and defenses of the order, all tarry 
with them this miserable and scan- 
dalous imputation upon the character 
of the American people. A man in 
China reading one of their printed 
constitutions, would imagine that we 
were more barbarous than his own 
countrymen, who leave the aged 
to perish with hunger, and nota few 
to moulder to dust by the way-side. 
But who are such barbarians in New 
England, nay in any region ef our 
country ? 

Another strong objection to this 
order is, that it isa secret society, 
without any reasonable plea of 
necessity or propriety for being 
such. There is no imaginable ne- 
cessity for veiling the proceedings 
of this fraternity, from public view. 
We have looked of late at some of 
the writteu defenses of the society, 
to discover if possible, the reason 
or necessity of this feature of the 
institution; and we confess not a 
little surprise, at finding the apology 
so weak and unsatisfactory. We 
have neither time nor space at pres- 
ent, to notice in detail the several 
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reasons for maintaining this ob- 
noxious feature in the Institution, 
Whoever may wish to see what 
some of the friends of the order in 
Connecticut have written on this 
point, may find some instruction by 
reading the introduction to the print- 
ed constitution and by-laws of Fen- 
wick Lodge No. 20; and also an 
article signed ** Clericus,” contained 
in the Religious Herald prinied in 
Hartford, July 11th, 1846. 

We have carefully looked at every 
source of information on this sub- 
ject; and we avow the firm belief, 
that the reason, and the only reason 
for secrecy, in regard to this and 
kindred institutions, is the miserable 
farce of the initiation of members— 
the installation of officers, and the 
“work” engaging the hands of the 
metabers. ‘This is, and must bea 
secret, or all the beauty and power 
of the Institution would vanish in 
an hour. These are the “ myste- 
ries,” which none but the initiated 
can understand. @ The cabalistic 
signs and pass-words, are the instru- 
ments by which the members work 
their way through the labyrinths of 
the mystic order of Odd-fellowship. 
We are confident that the farce of 
of initiation constitutes the chief 
reason for secrecy, inasmuch as the 
order is very careful to keep this 
matter completely veiled from pub- 
lic view. They inform us respect- 
ing their pretended charities—the 
manner of electing and selecting 
members ; but how they are initiat- 
ed is a “ mystery,” and is veiled in 
secrecy. If any brother should dis- 
close to one uninitiated any of the 
secrets touching this matter, (as has 
been done in one or two instances 
in this State)—the most intense ex- 
citement is created among the broth- 
erhood, and some needful step is 
promptly taken to counteract the 
evil. it is our firm conviction, 
that could the style of initiation be 
known, the fraternity would be bro- 
ken into fragments in less than six 
months. 
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But aside from the intrinsic pre- 
posterousness of the thing, this fea- 
ture of the Institution has some mis- 
chievous tendencies which we shall 
state as briefly as possible, and which 
we commend to the candid consid- 
eration of Odd-fellows and of those 
who are invited to become such. 

The first of these mischievous ten- 
dencies is, that the members of the 
order are strongly tempted to prac- 
tise deception and falsehood in pre- 
serving their mystery, or secret. 
In the written apologies for this fea- 
ture of the fraternity, which we 
have perused, we have detected the 
operation of this pernicious influ- 
ence. We have been pained by 
seeing decided encroachments upon 
the bounds of truth and honesty. 
This disposition has its first exercises 
in the puerile fictions, with which 
the members of the order entertain 
each other, at their lecture meet- 
ings, respecting the antiquity of the 
order. Like kindred associations, 
this society must have a long period 
of history—extending back to the 
days of Adam, Moses, and the Pha- 
raohs ; or to the times when Baby- 
lon, Ninevah, Jerusalem, Rome, and 
Athens, were in their glory. Grand 
Sire Wildey, when in London, at- 
tending the Lodge rooms, discover- 
ed on the walls of the said rooms a 
beautiful symbol of Adam “ laying 
the corner stone,” and being pleas- 
ed with the device he purchased a 
copy and presented it to the Grand 
Lodge of the U. S., and it now 
adorns the room in which this au- 
gust body usually assembles. By 
long indulgence in this pernicious 
habit of uttering humbug in the form 
of historical fiction, the members 
may easily mystify their conscien- 
ces till they fall into the practice of 
deception and falschood in respect 
to the secrets of the order. It will 
occur to some of our readers, that 
the land groaned with the willful 
falsehoods uttered by not a few of 
the masons, upon the explosion of 
that order. 





Another evil of secrecy is, a ten- 
dency to make the members of the 
order restive under the free discus- 
sions and rigid scrutiny, to which 
such an Institution must be subjected 
in this country. A free press and 
freedom of speech—the pleasure 
and boast of our citizens—will, of 
course, be employed to the utmost, 
in canvassing the merits or exposing 
the follies of this new and formida- 
ble Institution. We shall be disap- 
pointed, if most of the members of 
the fraternity do not become restive, 
or even angered, under the exercise 
of the liberty which every citizen 
has of uttering his views and sus- 
picions, concerning this Institution, 
and every other Institution making 
similar pretensions and setting up 
similar claims. We have already 
detected the operation of this influ- 
ence; and we shail not be much 
surprised, if even the few lines we 
have now written should excite some, 
yea, many of the fiends of the or- 
der, to ill-will not very moderately 
expressed. If it shall be so, we 
shall be sorry for their folly, and 
shall be the more confirmed in our 
judgment respecting the tendency 
of secret associations to inflame the 
mind, and make the members pe- 
culiarly restive under free and man- 
ly discussion. 

Secrecy also gives to the associa- 
tion a capacity of becoming exceed- 
ingly injurious to the public. The 
society has a dangerous power, 
which, unless history deceives us in 
respect to the weakness of our na- 
ture and the workings of human 
corruption in such circumstances, it 
will employ, with terrible effect up- 
on the public interest, so soon as its 
power shall be sufficiently extended 
and established. Already, in nota 
few places, a young man engaging 
in mercantile or mechanical pur- 
suits, is compelled to unite with this 
association, or fail of having a rea- 
sonable share of public patronage. 
This consideration has driven not a 
few young men into a connection 
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with the brotherhood ; and the more 
numerous the members of the or- 
der, the more powerful and the 
more injurious is this influence. 
This fraternity, like the Masonic 
fraternity in other days, is a clan- 
ship, tacitly obligated to bestow pa- 
tronage exclusively upon the mem- 
bers of the brotherhood ; and, like 
that institution, we fear, will ripen 
into a hotbed of ambition, pride, 
infidelity and selfishness. 

Again, the secrecy of the order 
has a pernicious influence upon do- 
mestic happiness. Some may smile 
at the suggestion, others may sneer 
at it; but it is worthy of a serious 
attention. Let the young man think 
of it in reference to the sensibilities 
of his wife—sensibilities, without 
which, she could neither love him, 
nor be worthy of his love. One 
engagement every week, takes him 
away from his home, his chil- 
dren, his wife, for a long evening— 
perhaps for a great portion of the 
night—perhaps till the morning ;* 
and when he comes home, the de- 
tails of that engagement are a se- 
cret, which he may not breathe even 
into the ear of his wife. Is this the 
way in which a young man ought 
to treat the wife whom he has sworn 
to love, and who has committed all 
her happiness to him, in the just ex- 
pectation of receiving bis unlimited 
confidence in return? Not only 
may the wife justly complain at be- 
ing forsaken in this manner ; but the 
spirit, if not the letter, of the mar- 
riage covenant is broken, by the in- 
violable secrecy which must be 
maintained, in respect to all the 
proceedings of that one night every 
week. ‘Though by God's appoint- 
ment they are “ no more twain but 
one flesh,” this society requires the 
husband to keep the wife in igno- 
rance of all that is transacted in the 





*In country places, it is not uncommon 
for the members of the order, to go some 
miles to attend the lodge, and to be ab- 
sent from their families, the most, if not 
all of the night. 
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lodge room. By the constant irri- 
tation of this pitiful secrecy, jeal- 
ousy, suspicion and distrust are nat- 
urally excited, to the destruction of 
domestic peace. 

Another evil of this secrecy is, 
the suspicion and distrust necessa- 
rily excited in the public mind, 
With the knowledge had of the 
works of evil and darkness, once 
done in the lodge rooms of the Ma- 
sonic fraternity, the public is justi- 
fied in cherishing suspicion and dis- 


trust respecting this new order, 
which is so much like the older 


society in every essential feature, 
We affirm that the public has a 
right, nay, is bound to be suspicious 
of the doings of this secret assoct- 
ation. It is for the members of the 
order to remove the ground of this 
suspicion, ‘This can be done only 
by throwing open the doors of the 
lodge room. But they know, and 
we know, that whenever this is 
done, the Institution is ruined. Nev- 
ertheless this must be done, or the 


public will have a suspicion of 
wrong-doing, within those “ sentry 
guarded” doors. 


Our last objection to this society 
is, that it makes great but ground. 
less pretensions to C hristian princi 
ple. Itis these pretensions which 
have given so rapid a growth to this 
exotic plant, in the moral soil of 
New England. If we may judge 
from the tone and style of argument 
employed by the defenders of Odd- 
fellowship, ‘they evidently believe 
that their fraternity is equal, if not 
superior, to every other association, 
in its charitable and virtuous char- 
acter. ‘lo show what we mean, we 
quote a few expressions from writ- 
ten defenses, as a sample of what 
may be found plentifully scattered 


through all their publications. ‘The 
members of Mercantile Lodge, Hart 
ford, in the introduction to their 


printed Constitution and By-Laws, 
speak on this wise :—* To us who 
have entered within the veil, and 
traced Odd-fellowship to the pure 
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fountain of its existence, it is still 
hallowed by the sweet charities and 
yirtuous principles it inspires, * * 
When afflicted and oppressed, it 
leaves us not to the cares of the 
heartless, but leads us to the bosom 
of an order, which never sends the 
deserving brother empty away ; 
where charity veils in secrecy the 
good she does; and admonishes us 
that there are joys as well as sor- 
rews, which should be known only 
to those who partake of them. * * 
To the benevolent, who would drink 
at the pure fountain of virtue and 
truth, the invitation is, ‘ask, and it 
shall be given you; seek, and ye 
shall find; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you.’” ‘This last sen- 
tence has in it the cant of a mawk- 
ish infidelity, which knows no dis- 
tinction between things clean and 
unclean, sacred and profane. The 
previous sentence contains the com- 
mon but slanderous insinuation, that 
the charity of those who are not of 
this order, is heartless and unworthy. 

Say the members of Fenwick 
Lodge, “* We avow it as our firm 
conviction, that there is no institu- 
tion on earth, which has done and 
is doing more, in proportion to its 
numbers, for the benefit of the dis- 
tressed and poor. ‘The institution of 
Odd-fellowship, is one which brings 
together men of every sect and par- 
ty; and as they mingle from week 
to week, the rough corners of preju- 
dice are sure to be battered off, and 
the sharp features of hard-faced big- 
otry to be smoothed and softened. 
Men thus learn that there is virtue 
in every sect and every party. * * 
The order has a tendency to make 
its members better men and better 
Christians, for they will imbibe more 
of that first and greatest of all gra- 
ces, ‘charity,’ that ‘*thinketh no 
evil.” z 

It is claimed, then, by the Odd- 
fellows, if these documents do not 
deceive us, that they have, by vir- 
tue of their union with the order, 
the principle of Christian charity. 
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But is the principle of this fraterni- 
ty—is the spirit on which it was 
founded, and which directs its pro- 
ceedings—any thing of the nature 
of Christian charity? What is 
Christian charity? In the most ap- 
propriate and comprehensive sense, 
it is nothing else than the fulfilling 
of that law, which says, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself,—and 
which means by neighbor, not your 
clansman, not your sworn confede- 
rate, not your associate of the lodge 
who has paid his fees and weekly 
dues, not your Odd-fellow, who, by 
grip and pass-word, shows you that 
he is a member of the order, but 
your fellow man, whoever he may 
be, and wherever you may find him. 
In another and more limited sense, 
charity, among Christians, is a spe- 
cific mutual affection—a love to the 
Christian brotherhood, because of 
their moral excellence—for the sake 
and in the name of a common Re- 
deemer and Sanctifier. But does 
the brotherhood of Odd-fellows re- 
gard at all, the character of person- 
al holiness, or the profession of such 
a character, on the part of its mem- 
bers, as the basis of their boasted 
fraternal attachment? By no means. 
On the contrary, all required to con- 
stitute anv person a worthy subject 
of this elevated attachment, is mem- 
bership in the order; and this one 
thing, the initiation into the lodge, is 
supposed to impart, by some mys- 
terious influence, the germ of Chris- 
tian principle. Every member, as 
soon as initiated, has the grace of 
Christian charity, just as, in some 
people’s theory of the Gospel, every 
baptized person has received the 
grace of regeneration. In a vague 
and popular use of the term, chari- 
ty is identical with alms-giving, and 
means simply the gratuitous impart- 
ing of relief to the poor. But the 
vaunted relief of Odd-fellowship to 
its needy brethren, so far at least as 
it consists in pecuniary allowances, 
is not charity even in this sense ; for 
the relief is extended only to those 
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who have paid for it beforehand, 
and who have paid much more for 
it than if they had bought it at an 
insurance office. 

The difference between the char- 
ity (so called) of Odd-fellowship 
and Christian charity, deserves a 
little more illustration. Observe, 
then, these particulars. 

In the first place, the rules of tue 
order require aa indiscriminate ap- 
propriation of the funds to its mem- 
bers. The rich and avaricious 
member may claim and _ receive 
his weekly allowance, as well as 
the more needy brother. How 
gross the perversion of language, 
when such a distribution of money 
is called charity. ‘The institution, 
in plain English, is a mutual insu- 
rance company, in which the mem- 
bers are insured at the must exorbi- 
tant prices. Then why not call it 
what it is, and cease this endless 
iteration of cant or something worse, 
about the heartlessness of other peo- 
ple, and the wonderful Christian 
charity of the Independent order of 
Odd-fellows. 

Next, observe that this charity 
(so called) is dispensed only to the 
members of the order. Our Savior 
directed his disciples to love their 
enemies, inquiring, “if ye love 
those who love you, what reward 
have ye, do not even the publicans 
the same ?” He directs them to 
give to those who can not or will 
not requite them, and look to heaven 
for their reward. ‘Do good unto 
all men as ye have opportunity,” is 
the teaching df an apostle. How 
different is al! this from that inflated, 
yet stinted charity, which bestows 
its benefactions exclusively upon 
the brotherhood, and indiscriminate- 
ly upon the rich and the poor. 

The description of this pretended 
and vaunted benevolence is comple- 
ted, by remembering that it is all 
paid for in advance. The whole 
thing is a mere mockery of charity. 
On the part of the contributors, it is 
the simplest, baldest selfishness. 
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The brother joins the order,—why ? 
to help his wife or children? to as. 
sist the needy—the old and young, 
male and female? Oh, no! The 
whole movement points to his own 
precious self. If he is sick, he has 
a weekly benefit; if he dies, he is 
buried—or if the wife dies, he is as 
sisted in giving her a decent burial. 
The small and uncertain provision 
for orphans, is hardly a hair’s breadth 
above the same selfish arrangement. 
From beginning to end, the charity 
of the order, instead of bearing any 
resemblance to Christian principle, 
is purely selfish. 

The alledged Christian character 
of this Institution, is sufficiently dis- 
proved by the fact, that the society 
includes as members in the bonds 
of brotherhood, not only men of 
every form of Christian doctrine, 
but also men of no Christian pro- 
fession. ‘The infidel and believer 
are partakers in the same charity, 
and to the same extent. Originally, 
and for some years, the society held 
its meetings on the sabbath day. 
The journals of the order have the 
effrontery to speak of Heaven, as 
the celestial lodge; and, in more 
instances than one, the great Crea- 
tor is styled, the Grand Sire of the 
Universal lodge. 

The fellowship of this order is 
claimed to be peculiarly Christian, 
because it embraces persons of ev- 
ery sect and party ; and it is said 
“to wear off the sharp features of 
hard-faced bigotry.” Yes, but how 
is this done? Is it by eradicating 
from the breasts of the members, 
all feelings of bigotry and party an- 
imosity, and establishing in place 
thereof, more generous Christian 
feelings and principles? Far from 
it. The only change we conceive 
to be effected, is the engrossment 
of every other feeling, in the new 
style of Odd-fellowship bigotry. It 
inflames the mind with zeal fora 
new sect, party and fraternity. Is, 
then, the bigotry, sectarianism and 
partizanship of this new order, less 
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“ hard-faced,” or truly selfish, than 
that which it proposes to remove ? 
By no means. All this is much like 
the flaming zeal of some religion- 
ists of the ‘no sect, no creed” par- 
ty; which, of all parties, is the 
most bigoted, and of all creeds, the 
most narrow. 

We have not seen, at least in 
Connecticut, the full extent of the 
evil we are now considering—as 
we fear we shall see it, when the 
order is more firmly established, and 
the multiplication of these secret 
societies shall remove the fear, at 
present existing, of popular jealousy 
and hatred. When once able to bid 
defiance to our Christian churches 
and the Christian ministry, and to the 
political parties at present existing ; 
then, unless we have read history in 
vain, this new order will be found to 
be the genuine child of free Mason- 
ry, and will be, in no respect, less 
bigoted, less injurious in its influence 
on its own members, or less danger- 
ous in its bearing on political and 
public interests, than the exploded 
order, whose parental relation to it- 
self Odd-fellowship renounces. The 
time may come, when this infant 
will measure strength with the 
strongest ; and, with her myriads of 
affiliated and nicely compacted so- 
cieties, extending into every nook 
and corner of the land, will no lon- 
ger employ the soft and delicate 
language of persuasion, but the 
tones of rebuke and command,— 
when those who dare oppose the 
progress of the institution, or ques- 
tion its high pretensions, will be 
made to feel the force of weapons 
forged by unseen hands, and wield- 
ed under the impenetrable protec- 
tion of the mystic order. If such 
is not the result, it will be because 

Saybrook. 
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the good sense of the peop rn- 
ed by former experience, is » ' 
guard against the growth of su } 
an Institution, and against its acqui- * 
sition of a power which it can em- 
ploy for no good purpose, and which 
it will perhaps use disastrously. 
When the Institution shall have 
attained such an ascendancy as 
shall make it immediately formida- 
ble, it may have its Morgan. Its 
secrets may be exposed to the ridi- 
cule of the uninitiated, while some 
outrage, committed by misguided 
men under the shelter of its “ sentry- 
guarded” lodges, agitates the public 
mind into a storm of wrath and hor- 
ror. 

We had designed, before closing 
this article, to show the further evil 
of this order, inasmuch as it is 
apparently designed to supersede, 
among its members, the claims of 
the Christian profession. The lan- 
guage employed in describing and 
defending the order, shows clearly 
that this association is meant to be a 
substitute for the Christian church ; 
embracing in its capacious bosom, 
every style of character,—infidel 
and believer, the religious and irre- 
ligious,--transforming one and all 
into a mass of selfish and inflated 
Pharisaism. Reserving our re- 
marks upon this and a few other 
points for another occasion, (if there 
should be any necessity for recur- 
ring to this subject,) we commend 
what we have now written, to the 
candid consideration of the more 
serious and intelligent portion of the 
fraternity ; assuring them that we 
have aimed to be ourselves candid, 
and to preserve as much gravity as 
possible, in the discussion of the 
claims of this frivolous Institution. 


E. b. C. 
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COMMON SCHOOLS OF CONNECTICUT." 


AccorpiInG to the enumeration 
made in August, 1845, there were 
in Connecticut 85,275 children, be- 
tween the ages of four and sixteen 
years. These are very unequally dis- 
tributed through 1644 school districts. 
The average number to each dis- 
trict is fifty one ; but there are forty 
one districts with an average of less 
than five ; while there are ninety six 
districts with an average of more 
than two hundred and forty. Sev- 
eral of the latter, however, are in 
our principal cities, in which a sin- 
gle district contains several schools, 

The capital of the School Fund is 
$2,070,055 ; producing an annual 
dividend of $119,384. This divi- 
ded among 85,275 children, gives 
to each $1,40. This dividend is 
designed to be distributed impartial- 
ly ; yet the distribution is atiended, 
in the different districts, with very 
different advantages. For in the 
smaller districts with an average of 
only five children, the amount re- 
ceived is only $7,00 ;—a sum too 
small to be of any practical benefit : 
while in a district of some seventy 
children, the share is about $100; 
a sum sufficient to sustain a school 
for three fourths of the year. It 
may well be submitted to the wis- 
dom of our legislators, whether there 
ought not to be some protection ex- 
tended to the scattered families who 
consent to cultivate the rugged hill- 
sides, and the deep ravines of our 
mountains, or the less fertile plains. 
If some $40 or $50 were appropri- 
ated to each district, without regard 
to the number of children ; and the 
balance of the dividend were dis- 
tributed, according to the present 
system ; we are confident that great- 
er benefits would be secured. We 
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would also suggest, that the distribu. 
tion of this balance should be made 
according to the amount of actual 
attendance at school; and that the 
first named appropriation should in 
no case be made, unless a school 
had been sustained in the district, 
for a specified portion of the pre- 
ceding year. 

The Report before us, in addition 
to its valuable statistical tables, con- 
tains many plans and suggestions, 
from the visitors of the various school 
societies in the State, for the im- 
provement of our common schools. 
There is also appended an excellent 
essay “* On the necessity and means 
of improving the common schools of 
Connecticut,” from the able pen of 
Rey. N. Porter, Jr., to which a pre- 
mium of $100 had been previously 
adjudged. We regard it as omin- 
ous of good, that the attention of the 
public is so extensively awakened to 
this subject. ‘The suggestions, from 
so many important sources, concern- 
ing the evils in our common school 
system, which evils prevent, in a 
great degree, a realization of the 
benefits of that system, will not have 
been made to the intelligence of the 
State, without producing good re- 
sults. The valuable historical facts 
contained in the essay, should be 
well pondered. The plans for im- 
provements, contained both in that 
and in the reports of the school vis- 
itors, should secure thorough consid- 
eration and efficient action; until 
our nobie school fund shall be made 
to accomplish the full amount of its 
benevolent design, and our schools 
become all that the people can and 
will make them, when they shall be 
once fully awakened to the neces- 
sities and importance of the subject. 

We awaited the appearance of 
this Report, and especially of the 
Essay, with interest. But we regret 
to say, that what we are assured is 
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the most important evil in our com- 
mon school operations, has not been 
pointed out, and exposed with that 
particularity which its importance 
demands. And it is chiefly for the 
purpose, of calling the attention of 
our readers to this, that we have 
taken up the subject. It is to little 
purpose indeed, that we bestow our 
corrective appliances to the lesser 
evils that lie on the surface, while 
there is a greater evil that is inhe- 
rent in the system. Not that we 
design to overlook the lesser evils, 
for we regard them as important. 
They shali have our notice in their 
appropriate place. But we should 
feel that we were writing to little 
purpose, if we did not first effectu- 
ally expose a principal defect. If 
this were removed, the others would 
be more easily abated. For though 
all else in the system be perfect, vet 
that system can never accomplish 
more than a half-way measure of 
good, while this important defect re- 
mains. 

We allude to the want of proper 
classification ;—the placing in the 
same school, and under the same 
teacher, pupils of every age and of 
every variety of attainments. You 
may go into almost any school in 
the State for an illustration of the 
evil. You will find collected, from 
thirty to fifty children, of all ages, 
from four years to sixteen. You 
may also find the teacher charged 
with the care of some others too 
young to receive any other benefit 
from their attendance than the need- 
ful attentions which their mothers 
found it inconvenient to give them 
at home. ‘The collection will prob- 
ably be found to be still further en- 
larged and diversified, by the at- 
tendance of a few, who have advan- 
ced beyond the proper age of at- 
tending ; and who, feeling their in- 
capacity for the business of life, 
have come to spend a few weeks in 
endeavoring to obtain that modicum 
of knowledge which they failed to 
acquire in the appropriate season. 
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Here, then, you find a company of 
forty or fifty, perhaps, from two to 
twenty years of age. Scarcely any 
two of them are of the same age, or 
have the sameattainments. Probably 
no half dozen of them can be advan- 
tageously put in the same class and 
under one regimen. Now consider, 
for a moment, how the time of the 
teacher must be employed. First 
in the list of exercises, there are 
some six or eight that must be called 
up separately, to learn the alphabet, 
or to spell words of two or three 
letters. Then two or three classes, 
of two, three or four each, for spell- 
ing and reading ; and probably two 
other classes, of the more advanced 
pupils, in each of these exercises. 
Next there will be two or three 
classes in geography ; and as many 
in grammar ;—one or two, also, in 
philosophy, and others in history. 
In arithmetic, any classification is 
seldom attempted, and the teacher 
must give individual and separate 
assistance to as many as may chance 
to be pursuing the study. ‘The same 
is true of the exercise of writing. 
In addition to all this, there will be 
one or two of the pupils, of more 
ambition than knowledge, asking to 
be initiated into the mysteries of the 
“art” of navigation or of surveying ; 
and one or two others waiting to be 
instructed in the art of book-keeping 
—perhaps in the fine arts, also, and 
plain and fancy needle-work. We 
need not extend the enumeration. 
Now it is plain, that the time must 
be so divided among this multiplicity 
of exercises, that no one of them can 
yeceive any proper attention. If 
any scholar can receive the aid of 
the teacher from two to five minutes, 
he has his full proportion. It should 
be remembered, too, that this trifling 
amount of aid is imparted, while the 
mind is distracted with the care of 
the school ;—while here is one, and 
there another, and in other direc- 
tions are two or three more, watch- 
ing their opportunities, while the 
teacher is employed, to carry for- 
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ward their stealthy recreations : and 
as many others, in different parts of 
the room, addressing the teacher, or 
making significant signs to engage 
his attention, that they may propose 
some inquiries for assistance, or beg 
for some indispensable indulgence. 
Now, what, in these circumstances, 
can be accomplished in the way of 
imparting, or of receiving instruc- 
tion? Bedlam itself is scarcely less 
fitted for any clear and well directed 
mental effort. ‘The teacher puts in 
requisition all his energies ; but noth- 
ing is done to any good purpose. 
Distracted and exhausted, he feels, at 
the close of the day, that very little 
good has been accomplished. The 
pupil, too, who is desirous of making 
any important acquisitions, feels as- 
sured that his chief attainments must 
be made in his evening hours, by 
the family fire-side, rather than in 
the school-room. Fle finds that the 
latter is no place for profitable study. 
So great a multiplicity of exercises 
going on around him, and in every 
variety of tone that is ludicrous and 
diverting, and interspersed with the 
more disquieting exercises of a need- 
ful discipline, most effectually pre- 
vent any five successive minutes of 
undiverted application. Weare not 
drawing a caricature. Every one 
who has seen a Connecticut school, 
has seen the living original. If some 
schools exhibit a better appearance, 
in some respects, than is here de- 
scribed, there are others where the 
evils greatly transcend this descrip- 
tion. Such, essentially, is the con- 
dition of the public schools of the 
state. And the public attentiop 
should be directed to the cause of this. 
It should not be permitted to be di- 
verted from this single cause, until 
it is understood and appreciated ; 
nor until the disposition and determin- 
ation are awakened for its removal. 
The public should see and believe 
that no greater attainments are or- 
dinarily made in our schools, than 
might, under proper arrangements, 
be made at the age of ten years; 
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and that the time that is spent in 
them is sufficient, if properly em- 
ployed, to give our youth as good 
an education for the ordinary duties 
of life, as is attained at a college. 
At so great an expense of time they 
should be thoroughly educated men 
and women. And what is of scarce- 
ly less importance, they should have 
intellectual habits that would qualify 
them for successful intellectual in- 
quiry ever after. Whereas, they 
leave school with very little knowl- 
edge ; and with less of the habit or 
disposition to know any thing more. 
And our schools must remain essen- 
tially in their present condition, 
while this system of mal-organiza- 
tion continues. ‘They are not sus- 
ceptible of any very important im- 
provement under the present organ- 
ization. We feel assured that we 
have specified the most important, 
and comparatively, the on/y impor- 
tant evil. 

The remedy is obvious. It’ is 
simple ; economical ; efficacious. It 
does not, however, admit of being 
extensively applied, among a scat- 
tered population. But in the cities 
and villages every thing facilitates 
the application. And the popula- 
tion of our State, by the increase of 
our manufacturing interests, is year- 
ly becoming more concentrated in 
villages, and furnishing increased 
facilities for applying the remedy 
we have to propose. ‘That remedy 
has been already suggested. It is 
the introduction of a perfect system 
of classification ;—so that all the 
pupils of any school shall constitute 
but one class, and all pursue the 
same studies. By this arrangement 
the whole time of the teacher would 
be devoted to one class, and essen- 
tially to each scholar. For, whether 
the class consist of twenty or thirty 
or fifty, his labor is not essentially 
changed. Whatever he does for 
the whole school, is done for each 
pupil. Each is personally interested 
in every thing that is said or done 
in the school ; and each is as essen- 
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tially benefitted by whatever is said 
or done, as though it had exclusive 
reference to himself. ‘The labors 
of the teacher, instead of being dis- 
tributed among forty pupils, are 
concentrated upon forty ; and the 
entire eflect reaches each individual. 

Let a competent committee, ap- 
pointed by legislative authority, elab- 
orate and mature a perfect plan of 
a complete course of common school 
instruction, with as much definite- 
ness as is given to a course of colle- 
giate education ; having the studies 
of each successive year prescribed, 
and the books to be used in each 
stage of the progress particularly 
specified. Suppose the time fixed 
for completing the course to be eight 
years; and the course adopted to 
be somewhat after the following or- 
der. 

The qualification for entering 
first class should be simply, the re- 
quisite age of four years. ‘The ex- 
ercises of this class during the year, 
would be essentially those of an in- 
fant school. No great mental pro- 
gress should be either expected orat- 
tempted. Important progress, how- 
ever, would be made in learning the 
elementary characters and sounds 
of the language. Many little exer- 
cises would be performed for im- 
proving the mind and the heart ; and 
much would be done in forming 
habits of school subordination. The 
second class should consist exclu- 
sively of those, who, coming from 
the infant school, or from home, are 
prepared to be united into a class of 
reading and spelling; interspersed 
with various exercises for cultivating 
the memory, by committing useful 
lables; together with some simple 
mental calculations for improving 
the reasoning powers. The school 
of the third class, taking the pupils 
from the second, and continuing the 
exercises of reading and spelling, 
should carry them into the studies 
of geography and history and men- 
tal arithmetic. ‘The fourth, should 
be occupied with history, ancient 
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geography, writing, and practical 
arithmetic ; and, perhaps, with botany 
or some other department of natural 
history. ‘T'he exercises of the fifth 
class should carry the pupils through 
arithmetic and English grammar, 
and make further advances in civil 
and natural history. ‘The sixth 
should be employed in natural phi- 
losophy, chemistry, physiology and 
rhetoric. ‘The seventh, in algebra, 
geometry and natural history and 
science. ‘The eighth, in trigonome- 
try and its application to navigation 
and surveying, and in mental and 
moral science and astronomy. Let 
such a course of eight years be 
passed through, and our children 
would be educated,-—infinitely better 
educated than at present: for chil- 
dren do not, under the present ar- 
rangement, learn even the names of 
one half the subjects of this course. 
It is not supposed, that at a very ear- 
ly age they would gain a complete 
mastery of these sciences. But 
with text-books suited to their capa- 
cities, and with teachers devoted ex- 
clusively to the subjects of their re- 
spective departments, and with abun- 
dent time and facilities for varied 
and minute illustration, the pupils 
could not fail to acquire a good un- 
derstanding of the elementary prin- 
ciples of these subjects. And what 
is perhaps of quite equal importance, 
the child will not have gone through 
with this course, without acquiring 
habits of application, which will en- 
sure his future intellectual progress. 
He will have laid a foundation, deep 
and broad, that will sustain a super- 
structure, which it will be his pas- 
time, amid the severer avocations of 
future life, to rear.. Though devo- 
ted to the business of the farm, or 
the shop, or the ware-house, he will 
be really an educated man. 

For such of our youth as are de- 
signed for college. let a classical de- 
partment be constructed ; taking the 
pupils from the sixth class of the 
English department, and carrying 
them through a course of three suc- 
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cessive classes, extending through 
as many years. 

Now there are 16,000 children in 
the State, in districts containing from 
200 to 450 and more ;—a number 
large enough to form eight schools, 
with an average of forty pupils to 
each. And if there are enough for 
eight schools, within the ordinary 
limits of a school district, what good 
reason can be assigned why the pupils 
should not be divided into as many 
different grades or classes, and each 
class assigned to a teacher? Why 
should there be this entire want of 
system and regularity and efficiency, 
when these elements are so com- 
pletely at command, and their good 
effects may be so eminently real- 
ized? We ask confidently with re- 
gard to these 16,000, or about one 
fifth of our children, why the old 
helter-skelter system should not be 
forthwith exploded, and the benefits 
of the proposed one begin to be felt ? 

The buildings occupied accord- 
ing to the new arrangement, need 
not be essentially different from the 
present. Wherever it is convenient, 
some expense would be saved by 
having the eight several departments 
in as many rooms in one building. 
Or they might be in two buildings ; 
or four; or all entirely separate. 
The expense of buildings could in 
no case be any more than under the 
present arrangement, and in many 
cases it would be greatly diminished. 
This is also true of the expense of 
teachers. For one teacher can suc- 
cessfully manage as many as can be 
conveniently assembled. The in- 
crease of the number of the class, 
does not increase his labors. The 
only restriction that need be put upon 
the number in any class, is to keep 
it down to a limit that shall not al- 
low any slothful scholar to find a 
refuge for his slothfulness, in not 
being daily and repeatedly called 
upon for recitations. Besides, the 
lower departments might be filled 
with teachers of moderate acquire- 
ments, who would be satisfied with 
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corresponding salaries. And the 
duties of all the departments would 
be rendered so comfortable and de- 
sirable, that the places would be 
sought for; and as moderate sala- 
ries as ought to be offered, would be 
sufficient to command a supply. In 
the article of books, as we shall 
hereafter show, the expenses would 
be greatly abridged. 

Let us now see the application of 
this system to other conditions of so- 
ciety. We find by the Report, that 
there are 19,000 children, in dis- 
tricts containing from seventy to 
two hundred each. If these should 
be divided into four schools, their 
number would vary from eighteen 
to fifty, or there would be an aver- 
age of thirty-four. What, in these 
circumstances, shall be done? The 
best thing to be done, especially with 
regard to the most populous of these, 
would be to adhere to the system as 
already explained. Divide them 
into eight smaller schools, and give 
them to as many teachers, and let 
them go through with the course 
regularly and thoroughly. If, how- 
ever, an unwillingness to incur any 
additional present expense, prevent 
the adoption of the best plan, why, 
adopt it, with the least possible mod- 
ification. If we can not remove all 
the evils of the old system, we must 
be content in being rid of a part. 
Let then, the plan be adopted, with 
this modification. Let there be four 
separate rooms, either in the same 
building, or in separate buildings as 
is most convenient; with a teacher 
for each: and let the pupils that we 
have before put into the schools of 
the first and second grades, be here 
put into one ; those of the third and 
fourth, into the second ; those of the 
fifth and sixth, into the third; and 
those of the seventh and eighth, 
into the fourth. According to this 
arrangement, each school would 
have two departments ; and two sets 
of exercises would be daily carried 
forward. At the end of each year, 
the upper division of each school 
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would be advanced to the next high- 
er school; one department would 
be graduated from the highest school, 
and another received into the lowest. 
By this arrangement we lose some 
of the advantages of perfect sim- 
plification, yet there is an immeas- 
urable advantage over the present 
method. If we must have two sets 
ef exercises going forward in the 
same school, each embarassing the 
other, let us submit, with as much 
composure as possible, to the incon- 
venience. The teacher who has 
had experience under the present 
system, would have much consola- 
tion in his submission, by consider- 
ing that one additional set of exer- 
cises is only a seventh part as bad 
as seven such additions. 

We find, again, in the report that 
there are 47,000 children in dis- 
tricts, varying from twenty to seven- 
tyeach. With regard to this large 
class of districts, comprising more 
than one half the children of the 
State, the evil of the present system 
admits of much alleviation. Let 
there be in these schools, at least 
one division. In many of the larger 
ones, there may be two or more di- 
visions with advantage. Let there 
be at least one. And let the divis- 
ion be made according to the neces- 
sities of the pupils; giving to the 
lower department two, three or four 
grades or classes, retaining the re- 
mainder in the higher department. 
If nothing better can be done, let 
there be a division of the house by 
a partition, and let some two or 
three of the younger classes be put 
under the charge of an older pu- 
pil, or of several pupils successively, 
with such general supervision as the 
teacher may be able to give. One 
teacher can not attend to twenty 
different exercises and do any thing 
to the purpose. And those parents 
who have been acting upon such a 
theory, ought before this to have 
discovered its impolicy. They do 
not employ any other agency at so 
immense disadvantage. And until 





they adopt a different policy here, 
they must continue to experience 
the pain of seeing season after sea- 
son pass away, and their children 
making a scarcely perceptible pro- 
gress in intellectual improvement. 
It were better for their children, in 
the case before us, if one teacher 
must have the whole, that he take 
each division by itself on alternate 
days. More would be accomplish- 
ed; and with greater comfort to all 
concerned, 

The remaining 3000 children are 
scattered through 219 districts, va- 
rying in number from two to twenty ; 
and with an average of about four- 
teen to each district. With regard 
to these, there can be no division. 
But an advantage would be gained, 
even in these cases, by following the 
prescribed course of study. A teach- 
er, with so limited a number, may at- 
tend to the exercises of the several 
classes, and secure considerable pro- 
gress to the pupils. 

We are confident that we have 
pointed out the Principat evil of the 
present system of our public schools, 
and that we have specified the onty 
remedy :—an evil which has stood 
in the way of the realization of full 
two thirds of the appropriate bene- 
fits of our schools ;—a remedy, that 
commends itself, we are persuaded, 
to every man’s judgment. None 
of the business of life is ever done 
at so great disadvantage, as the busi- 
ness of instruction. In none of the 
business of life, do so imperfect re- 
sults follow, from the same expen- 
diture of the capital and labor em- 
ployed. We should not, in a mat- 
ter so important, be satisfied with re- 
sults so imperfect. We should not, 
especially, when the remedy is so 
accessible, and s easy of applica- 
tion. For 16,000 at least, of our 
children, the plan may be adopted in 
its greatest simplicity. For 19,000 
more, it may be adopted, with the 
first named modification; and so 
far, with diminished expense, to say 
nothing of the saving of two or three 
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years of valuable time to the pupils. 
For 47,000, comprising nearly all 
of the remainder, the plan may be 
so far adopted as to realize very 
important advantages ;—attended for 
the current time, with only trifling 
additional expense, for which there 
will be most ample remuneration 
in the saving of time to the pupils. 
The other evils of the system, 
though intrinsically important, and 
demanding our consideration, are of 
little importance compared with the 
one now brought to view. Make 
the system, in every other respect, 
perfect as we may, yet so long as 
this evil is inherent, our schools will 
yield but a moiety, at best, of the 
benefits they are capable of impart- 
ing. So long as the teacher is bur- 
dened and distracted with twenty 
things at a time, he can never do 
any thing effectively. So long as 
the pupil remains under existing 
disadvantages, either for making per- 
sonal effort, or for receiving aid 
from his teacher, we must be con- 
tent to keep our children in school 
until they have grown up to man- 
hood, and then to have them come 
away with an education that but poor- 
ly qualifies them for the duties of the 
period at which they have arrived. 
If the good people of Connecticut 
apply themselves to this subject with 
their accustomed shrewdness, they 
will not fail to perceive the evil, and 
to apply the remedy. 

In passing to consider the evils of 
a secondary character pertaining to 
our public schools, we notice as the 
most important, the multiplication 
of school books. ‘This evil should 
be abated, whatever system of class- 
ification be adopted ; or whether, 
as at present, there be no classifica- 
tion. In the quality of school books 
there has been a great improve- 
ment. ‘The speculations of authors 
and of publishers, which have been 
so rife for the Inst twenty years, and 
which have multiplied books with- 
out number, should be tolerated 
with as much patience as possible, 
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considering the benefit resulting 
from the improvement of their qual- 
ity. But there is a limit to our en- 
durance ; and in some of the de- 
partments it seems scarcely a vir- 
tue to submit longer to this process 
of multiplication. Our own famil- 
iarity with school operations had 
made us acquainted: with the fact of 
the multiplicity of books in many 
of the departments, but the Report 
discloses other facts on this subject 
which have surprised us, and which 
the public will not fail to consider. 
‘The Report tells us of ten kinds of 
spelling-books ; ninety-two reading- 
books ; fourteen grammars; eigh- 
teen geographies ; thirty arithme- 
tics ; nineteen histories ;and some five 
or six books of philosophy astronomy 
and algebra. ‘The total number, in 
all the departments, is two hundred 
and eighteen! Two hundred and 
eighteen !—while the eighteen would 
be a full supply. And this process 
of multiplication is continually going 
on. Every month brings out some 
new literary wonder, that is to eclipse 
every preceding one. ‘The editors 
and their publishers and agents, are 
busy in commending their respect- 
ive works to our consideration, and 
in urging their claims upon our pat- 
ronage; and their endeavors are 
severally attended with success. 
Every teacher and every visitor has 
his favorite author. And the new 
teacher or visitor takes the respon- 
sibility of displacing books previous- 
ly used, for any book which, in his 
estimation, is greatly superior. This 
process of changing is so frequent- 
ly repeated, and has been so long 
continued, that some scholars, under 
the present slow method of proceed- 
ing, will not have finished any par- 
ticular subject, before they will have 
been required to furnish themselves 
with the whole catalogue of books 
mentioned. ‘This changing of books 
is attended with burdensome ex- 
pense. Itis felt to be peculiarly bur- 
densome, because it is believed to be 
unnecessary. It is exceedingly vex- 
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ing toa parent to be called upon 
for a new book in any department, 
when he has already purchased 
some two or three or more, either 
of which he believes to be as good 
as the one now demanded, if not bet- 
ter. It is disadvantageous to the 
pupil. It were better for him to be- 
come familiar with the statements 
of the principles, and with the illus- 
trations of one author, than to have 
his mind confused with the differ- 
ent statements and illustrations of 
many. It prevents the teacher from 
bringing his pupils into classes, and 
carrying forward the exercises in 
regular recitations. For some will 
have one book ; and some another ; 
and others still a third and a fourth ; 
and the difficulty of securing uni- 
formity will prevent classification ; 
and each student will be suffered to 
plod his way alone. If the father’s 
purse and disposition correspond to 
the demand for books, the desk of 
his boy will be lumbered with them. 
And if the boy deem the books 
worth the trouble of transporting 
home, when his education is finish- 
ed, his back will be more burdened 
than his head. 

We rejoice that for this evil, there 
isa remedy ;—one which is most 
effective, and which, instead of cost- 
ing any thing, would be a saving of 


‘some dollars to every one who has 


a child to educate. Let there be a 
Board of three competent men, cho- 
sen by a committee of the legislature, 
whose business it should be to de- 
cide what books shall be used. Cer- 
tainly a Board may be constituted 
that shall be able to decide this mat- 
ter intelligently ; and do it better 
than one in fifty of the visitors or 
teachers, to whose indiscretion the 
matter is now left. It would bea 
tribunal not to be imposed upon by 
interested publishers and agents, 
with their mercenary puffs and par- 
tial testimonials. Nor would it pre- 
prevent the competition of author- 
ship; for it would powerfully elicit 
a better competition. As the mat- 
Vol. IV. 67 





ter now is, the success of an author 
depends very much upon his enlist- 
ing some powerful publishing-house 
in his favor; and by means of de- 
vices, not always the most honora- 
ble or honest. And many a man of 
superior qualifications for author- 
ship, is prevented from thus em- 
ploying his talents, by his inability 
or unwillingness to engage in this 
sort of competition. If such a 
Board were constituted, to which 
the productions of an author were 
to be referred, and by which their 
merits were to be decided upon, 
that author would have confidence to 
make the trial. Under such an ar- 
rangement also, he would have all 
the stimulus which the hope of pe- 
cuniary gain could impart. For if 
successful with the Board, his suc- 
cess with the public is ensured. 
What possible objection is there to 
applying this efficient remedy for 
this important evil? The expense 
of such a commission, divided 
among the supporters of schools in 
the State, would not be one cent on 
the dollar, of what is now paid, and 
needlessly, to supply children with 
books. After a year or two, when 
the selection should have been made 
and adopted, the expense of this 
commission would be very trifling. 
What objection, we ask again, to the 
application of this remedy to this 
important evil ? 

The incompetency of teachers has 
been much descanted upon; but we 
believe it has been greatly overrated. 
If a school, during a long session, 
makes but a scarcely perceptible 
progress in improvement, the fault 
should not be attributed, as a matter 
of course, to the teacher. The 
school may have been of an uncom- 
monly heterogeneous composition. 
The most perhaps that the teacher 
could do, from day to day, was to 
maintain a tolerable subordination, 
and to hurry from one exercise to 
another, so as to complete the cir- 
cuit, and give a moment or two to 
each pupil. The teacher may be 
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conscious of the utmost fidelity, 
and yet sadly conscious that he is 
doing but little good. [n a majority 
of cases, the fault is not in the 
teacher ; and should not. be charged 
tohim. ‘There are, however, many 
incompetent teachers. Some, who 
have nota thorough knowledge of 
the various branches which they 
undertake to teach. More, perhaps, 
who have so little versatility of mind, 
that they are incompetent to com- 
municate what they know. They 
may have the light in them, yet to 
all practical purposes, the light that 
is in them is darkness. ‘They com- 
municate no intelligence. They in- 
spire no enthusiasm. Others, again, 
may have knowledge, and know 
how to impart it; but they may 
lack common sense, and their 
schools may be places of disorder 
and disprofit, through their indiscre- 
tions. The evil of incompetent 
teachers is generally self-inflicted ; 
and, of course, generally admits of 
a remedy. It is to be traced, ina 
great measure, to the parsimony of 
the supporters of schools. They 
usually come together, in their dis- 
trict meeting, and decide, as well 
as they can, whom they would like 
for a teacher. In coming to this 
decision, a very important inquiry 
relates to the comparative expense 
of the different candidates. And 
too often is it the case that the dis- 
trict committee is instructed to en- 
gage one of doubtful qualifications, 
hecause of the moderate terms up- 
on which he may be employed. 
The committee, though possessed 
of the power to employ whom it 
pleases, gererally carries out the 
instructioas of the district. The 
measure, probably, falls in with the 
inclination of each member of that 
body. For each is alike interested. 
The candidate is presented to the 
examining committee. And although 
these persons are really indepen- 
dent of such caprices and _partiali- 
ties, and should act independently, 
and license only such as they be- 
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lieve to be qualified, yet while hu- 
man nature remains such as it is, 
they will be in danger of being in- 
fluenced in their decision, by the 
known wishes of those who have 
sent them the candidate. The 
friends of the candidate are their 
neighbors ; and they would be glad 
to oblige them: they are, especial- 
ly, unwilling to offend them. Or 
the rejection of the candidate will 
be imputed to some sectarian preju- 
dice, or some other partisan or local 
or personal feeling. Atlected like 
other men by such influences, they 
are strongly tempted to decide that 
the candidate is qualified. They 
endeavor to satisfy themselves, that, 
in the existing circumstances, it is ad- 
visable, on the whole, to permit the 
examination to pass, though they 
would have preferred that it should 
have been better sustained. 

The adoption of something like 
the following plan would prevent 
most of the evils arising from this 
source. Let there be a school in 
each of the counties, for the especial 
purpose of qualifying teachers ; and 
let every candidate for teaching be 
required to spend so much time at 
such an institution, as should be 
necessary to obtain the diploma 
which it should be authorized to 
confer. Such an institution would 
afford invaluable instruction to every 
candidate for teaching. ‘There 
would be much useful information 
imparted, concerning the discipline 
and management of a school, and al- 
so upon the methods of teaching the 
various branches. ‘This diploma, 
awarded by those thus familiarly 
acquainted with the candidate, would 
be his license to teach in any dis- 
trict where his services were solicit- 
ed; and the formality of an exam- 
ination by the usual board might be 
dispensed with. The trustees and 
instructors of the institution, award- 
ing the diploma, would not be liable 
to any of the suspicions which are 
raised against the present boards of 
examination. No reasonable ob- 
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jection can be urged against such 
an arrangement, on the ground of 
expense to the candidate who is 
obliged to pass this ordeal. ‘The 
time employed would be far from 
lost, if he should never use his di- 
ploma, or even obtain one. Three, 
or six, or even twelve months of his 
life would be spent most profitably. 
Those who are disposed to make 
teaching their profession, would feel 
no objection to this expense of prep- 
aration. ‘There would be no want 
of teachers with this requirement. 
And it would put an end to the 
practice of employing as teachers 
persons who have no expectation of 
continuing in the business ; but who, 
for the want of any thing more prof- 
itable, are willing to spend a season 
or two in this employment. 

We will confine what we have 
further to say, to the brief notice of 
one other evil ;—we refer to the in- 
competency of the Examining and 
Visiting committees. If the refor- 
mations we have suggested were 
carried out, there would be little 
need of this office. If the schools 
were organized upon the plan we 
have proposed ; if the books were 
selected and appropriated by the 
committee we have recommended ; 
and if the teachers came from the 
county school with their diplomas; 
the present duties of the Examining 
and Visiting committee would be in 
a great measure useless. It might 
be desirable, however, that such a 
board be appointed, for a somewhat 
different purpose. It might be their 
duty to see that the schools of vari- 
ous grades were going through their 
respective courses of exercises; 
and using the books appropriated. 
They should, also, hold an examina- 
tion of the pupils, to decide who, 
at the close of the year, were pre- 
pared to advance to a higher grade. 
But supposing things to remain as at 
present, the board of examiners are 
often incompetent to their duties. 
Not unfrequently, all but one are 
understood to sustain the relation 
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only nominally. They are present 
to give their approval or dissent, as 
that one shall decide a matter which 
they do not understand. We wish 
it could inguh be said, that there 
is always One who is competent. 
Singular indeed it is that there 
should be a legislative requisition 
that certain important duties shall 
be done, and yet the performance 
be entrusted to those who have no 
fitness for the duties. There are 
few societies, perhaps, that do not 
furnish appropriate materials for 
this office. But it would seem in- 
vidious to appoint only those that 
are qualified. If the same persons 
were appointed continuously, from 
year to year, it would be quite equal 
to saying, that they only are quali- 
fied. In these days of rotation in 
office, so unrepublican a practice 
as adhering to the same candidates, 
must not be tolerated. For one 
cause or another, the office is often 
a nullity ; the duties of it a mere 
formality. Instances have occurred, 
where the visiting of a school for the 
first time during a session, was de- 
ferred until the last day. And after 
the absence of an hour the visit was 
repeated, and the farce a second 
time enacted. Thus do visitors 
sometimes prepare themselves to 
certify that the schools under their 
supervision have been visited ac- 
cording to law :—a fine specimen of 
morality, it may be said, to be ex- 
hibited to the children :—a_ lesson 
which they would be more likely to 
remember and reduce to practice, 
than any thing more honorable, 
which they may have learned from 
the visits of the honorable commit- 
tee. Such a violation of the law 
should not fail to be visited with the 
penalty. Nor should it fall upon 
the district that has been thus im- 
posed upon; but upon those who 
have practised the imposition. 

The remedy for these evils is 
with the peopie. If they will not 
apply it, the children must suffer 
for the sins of the fathers. As 
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their guardians, let them see that 
their best interests are protected. 
Let men be appointed to this office 
who are competent to the duties; 
and who will faithfully p@form them. 

We might extend this enumera- 
tion of evils in the system of pub- 
lic education. It may be a matter 
of surprise to some, that we do not 
advert to our school-houses; and 
animadvert upon their miserable 
condition. ‘There is too much oc- 
casion. When we have sometimes 
passed some wretched shelter, de- 
signated by the name of school, 
standing, it may be, in the middle 
of a sand plain, without even a 
shrub to protect it from the scorch- 
ing rays of summer, or the pelting 
storms of winter; and have imag- 
ined the uncomfortable appearance 
within, and the pillory-like seats 
from which the limbs of many an 
urchin must dangle through the live- 
long day; we have felt a sort of 
indignation,—righteous, we believe, 
—at the parsimony, or want of 
taste, or want of compassion, 
which could permit such a_posi- 
tive nuisance to go unabated. But, 
happily for the rising generation, 
such cases are becoming more rare. 
The public attention has not been 
called to the subject in vain. Many 
of the modern structures are well 
located; and are convenient and 
tasteful. And we feel confident, 
that those unsightly objects of a for- 
mer generation, will soon pass 
away. 

But our chief fear in extending 
the enumeration of the minor evils, 
is, that our readers will be diverted 
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from those which are more impor- 
tant. The first mentioned evil, we 
regard as more important than all 
others combined. Could we see 
a proper system of classification 
adopted, and rigidly adhered to, we 
should have little fear of any other 
evil. ‘This would not only correct 
the one it was specially designed to 
remedy, but would extend its cor- 
rective influence to every other. 
A degree of interest would thereby 
be awakened in the cause of edu- 
cation, that would not permit any 
obstacle to obstruct its onward pro- 
gress. Our teachers are now, many 
of them, excellent. There are 
school books, in most of the depart- 
ments, that do not admit of any 
great improvement. Many of our 
school examiners and visitors, are 
competent and faithful; and our 
school houses, though sometimes in- 
convenient, are not any very impor- 
tant hindrance to the improvement 
of the pupils. There are many 
districts, also, where the whole 
apparatus, and the entire agency, 
are essentially perfect; and where 
very much is done and done eflec- 
tively, even under the present 
wretched organization. And yet 
but little isaccomplished. And but 
little can be accomplished, for the 
system is not susceptible of any 
very great improvement. The evil 
ts inherent. And any attempt at 
improvement which does not reach 
and remove this, will be like the 
application of external remedies to 
the corporeal system, while the 
very seat of life is diseased. 


J. A. R. 


* CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Tue fall of man acted with disas- 
trous influence on the harmonies of 
our world. The blow that struck 
Adam, struck his race, and created 
as many separate, independent and 


discordant centres, as there have 
been minds affected by it. Men by 
nature have ever been proud and 
selfish. Each one has acted for 
himself. Or, if men have acted to- 
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gether for the accomplishment of 
some common end, the same poison 
has diffused itself through all their 
associated action, and made it as 
odious as that of each separate indi- 
vidual. 

The great object of Christianity is 
to correct this evil—to destroy this 
disjunctive, repellent force—to bring 
together the separated fragments of 
aonce glorious humanity. It begins 
to act, therefore, on the minds of 
men, with influences that draw all 
men toward one center. It appeals 
to human nature by considerations 
which tend directly to break the dis- 
turbing force in human action. It 
proclaims that God hath made of 
one blood all the nations of men that 
dwell on the face of the earth. It 
‘thus takes away from each one and 
from every association of men, all 
possible claim to preéminence above 
others on the score of descent. For 
it makes all members of one family, 
and binds them to the acts and af- 
fections which grow out of that com- 
mon and intimate relationship. 

Christianity also spreads over all 
men the wing of healing mercy. It 
presents a Savior, who has tasted 
death for every man, and who com- 
mands his disciples to go into all the 
world and to preach the gospel to 
every creature. It gathers our race, 
therefore, all around one and the 
same Savior, and makes his cross 
the source of blessingstoall. ‘There 
is here, therefore, another mighty 
influence, which, as it acts upon 
men, draws them near each other, 
making them one in the provisions 


of mercy, one in the agonies of Cal- - 


vary, and one in that mightiest at- 
traction which love exerts upon the 
moral elements of our nature. 
Christianity goes still further. 
When men are created anew in 
Christ Jesus, they pass from death 
tolife. ‘Chey are no more strangers 
and foreigners, but fellow citizens 
with the saints, and of the household 
of God; and are built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and proph- 
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ets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief corner stone, in whom all the 
building, fitly framed together, grow- 
eth unto an holy temple in the Lord ; 
and are builded together for an hab- 
itation of God through the Spirit. 
They are thus brought into a new 
and higher relation to each other 
and to him, which relation, as it 
makes them all one body in Christ, 
makes them, every one, members 
one of another. 

If it be said that, with the excep- 
tion of a brief period at the com- 
mencement of the new economy, 
Christianity has never visibly bound 
its disciples into such a unity, we 
admit it. The brotherhood of be- 
lievers has been, and sti!l continues 
to be, broken into many different 
secis—all jealous of each other ; 
some assuming a superiority to oth- 
ers—claiming for themselves pecul- 
iar gifts and privileges—beasting of 
exclusive prerogatives, and scarcely 
admitting the possibility of salvation 
beyond the lines which encircle 
theirown communion. But we well 
know that these divisions have long 
been contemplated with pain by 
many of the people of God, and that 
many are now looking for the rem- 
edy. 

The aspect of the times is leading 
evangelical Christians to think and 
act on the subject of union. Com- 
mon dangers, infinitely more to be 
dreaded than any and all the points 
about which they differ, and com- 
mon duties, resulting from a com- 
mon cause and from the presence of 
a common foe, are calling for the 
strengthening influence of a common 
fellowship, in which to meet those 
dangers, and to perform these duties. 
The mighty efforts, which are now 
made to arrest the progress of truth, 
and to bring back again the dark- 
ness that had once begun to flee 
away, are leading the friends of 
spiritual religion to higher ground 
on the subject of union than they 
have hitherto been disposed to take. 
They are beginning to think more of 
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the things which make them one, 
than of those in which they differ ; 
and to feel that for the sake of what 
they hold in common, they ought to 
act towards each other on the prin- 
ciple, that, though many, they are 
yet one body in Christ, and every 
one members one of another. 

However this movement may re- 
sult, one thing is quite certain— 
the movement ts in accordance with 
the teaching of God’s word. The 
Bible views all believers as mem- 
bers of one body, and branches of 
one vine. Hence Christ in his in- 
tercessory prayer before he suffered, 
said, “* Neither pray | for these alone, 
but for them also, who shall believe 
on me through their word, that they 
all may be one, as thou Father art 
in me and | in thee—that they also 
may be one in us, that the world 
may believe that thou hast sent me.” 
The Scriptures insist upon this one- 
ness of believers. It is to this one 
body that men are added by receiv- 
ing Christ ; for this body Christ gave 
himself, and to this he is Head over 
all things. Hence, as the apostle 
affirms, there is one body and one 
Spirit, even as ye are called in 
one hope of your calling—one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism; one God 
and Father of all, who is above all, 
and through all, and in youall. For 
by one Spirit are we all baptized 
into one body, whether we be Jews 
or Gentiles, whether we be bond or 
free; and have been all made to 
drink into one spirit. And, there- 
fore, we being many, are one body 
in Christ, and every one members 
one of another. 

This was the idea of the church 
which the early Christians enter- 
tained, and which was so cherished 
by them. The oneness of believers 
was to them a delightful fact. In 
this they saw the image of the heav- 
enly—the tie of a ceaseless broth- 
erhood; and in their love of the 
brethren, they possessed the evidence 
of their own new creation. Seldom 


did their feelings flow out in a high- 
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er, or more impressive eloquence, 
than when dilating upon this theme. 
Their minds kindled at the thought 
of this light of the world diffusing it. 
self, like the rays of the sun, over 
all the earth, and yet forming but 
one effulgence. They had no higher 
joy than to see the chain of this 
brotherhood connecting heart with 
heart, through the whole company 
of the redeemed, uniting all in one 
circle of affection, and sparkling, 
wherever touched, with the same fire 
of heavenly feeling. 

But in what sense are believers 
one body? Or in view of what 


facts, is this oneness of the church 


asserted in the Bible? This point 
is of vital importance in any attempt 
to arrive at a successful result in 
this great question of moral dynam- 
ics. For the effort to calculate the 
revolution of the comet without tak- 
ing into the account the disturbing 
forces through which it has to pass 
will not more certainly fail, than 
will any plan of union which does 
not recognize in the Christian all the 
liberties and influences recognized 
by the Bible. All arbitrary action 
here is out of the question. Nota 
whit more absurd would it be in the 
mathematician, to attempt “to bind 
the influences of Pleiades, to loose 
the bands of Orion, or guide Arcturus 
with his sons,” and to force his comet 
through its orbit without its doing an 
“ obedient reverence” to the forces 
through which it passes, than it is in 
any man, or body of men, to form, 
and to seek to carry into effect, a plan 
of Christian union, which attempts 
to bind influences that the Bible al- 
lows to operate, or to loose bands 
that it has bound, or to guide the 
conduct of the believer, where it 
leaves him free. The Bible—the 
Méchanique céleste of the moral 
world, teaches us the existence of 
liberties which any plan of union 
must respect—the action of influen- 
ces with which it can never inter- 
meddle—rights which it must not 
for one moment question. The plan, 
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whatever it be, must recognize, and 
not attempt to disturb, these forces. 
It must bend to them. 

In view of what facts then, does 
the Bible assert the unity of the 
church? ‘The proper answer to 
this question will help to develope 
the form which any plan for Chris- 
tian union must assume, if it is to be 
successful. We say then, that this 
oneness of believers is not asserted 
on the ground that they have all the 
same gifts and graces. For there is 
nosuch uniformity among them. The 
body hath many members, but all 
the members have not the same of- 
fice. ‘There is a diversity of gifts. 
Some have one talent—some two— 
some five and others ten; yet they 
are allone. Nor is it on the ground, 
that they all use the same forms and 
ceremonies of worship. For this 
has never been the fact. Even in 
the days of the apostles, the church- 
es of Christ ditfered from each other 
in this respect. ‘There were usages 
in Palestine, which were not prac- 
tised in the churches gathered in 
heathen lands. ‘There were leaves 
growing on Jewish branches, which 
were not found on the branches of 
the wild olive tree, when they were 
grafted in among the Jewish, and with 
them partook of the root and fatness 
of the olive tree. And notwithstand- 
ing this difference, they were one. 

Nor is this unity of the church as- 
serted on the ground, that believers 
all think and feel alike on all mat- 
ters of faith and practice. For this 
has never been true. Diversity of 
opinion on many points has always 
existed. A perfect agreement in 
every particular we regard as im- 
possible, in the nature of the human 
mind. Nor is it, in our present state 
of existence, desirable. We should 
as soon think of digging down every 
elevation, and filling up every val- 
ley, and reducing the surface of the 
whole earth to one uniform, dead 
level, in order to promote the health 
of men, as to think of advancing the 
interests and happiness of men by 
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bringing the whole action of the 
moral world into the bondage of an 
unbroken uniformity of thought and 
feeling on the subject of religion. 
The thing is impossible. The una- 
nimity of which Rome boasts, as ex- 
isting in her domain, is in appear- 
ance only. It is only in the surface 
pressed down by the weight of crush- 
ing despotism. Beneath that sur- 
face there are fires that are burning 
fiercely, and threatening to upheave 
the level surface, and scatter it, at 
no distant day, into a thousand frag- 
ments. 

The Bible nowhere insists upon 
these things, as essential to the one- 
ness of believers. It speaks of unity 
where there is diversity. It makes 
of one blood all the bodies of men; 
and yet those same bodies differ 
from each other in form, figure, 
expression, color, temperament, 
motion, and in many other par- 
ticulars. So does it speak of be- 
lievers. It makes them one in their 
character and destiny ; or in other 
words, they are one by reason of 
the work of God wrought in them, 
and in the object or end for which 
that work is carried forward and 
completed. ‘This isthe mighty nexus 
in the kingdom of Christ, among all 
the redeemed. We may expand 
this idea a little. Believers are all 
new creatures in Christ Jesus. This 
new creation changes the whole 
character, and briogs them into a 
new and peculiar relation to him 
and to each other. By faith, they 
are in Christ, as branches are in the 
vine. Io this particular they differ 
from all the unregenerate ; and in 
this they are all perfectly alike ; for 
they have all put on the new man, 
which after God is created in right- 
eousness and true holiness. 

Being created anew, they are also 
the abode of the heavenly spirit. 
For they are builded together for an 
habitation of God through the Spirit. 
They are the temple of God, and 
the spirit of God dwelleth in them. 
This fact also makes them different 
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from the rest of mankind, and like 
each other. ‘The same Spirit that 
actuates one influences al!, sanctifies 
them, works in them to will and to 
do, and seals them unto the day of 
redemption. ‘They are alike more- 
over, in the substantial reception of 
the gospel. However they may dif- 
fer on minor points, they agree in 
all that is essential to salvation. 
Here there has always been one 
faith among the true Israel of God ; 
and there must be in the nature of 
the case. For here they are led by 
the spirit—are all taught of God— 
are led to believe to the saving of 
the soul. Here therefore, there is 
harmony. Heart meets heart—hope 
blends with hope. We add, that in 
the end for which this work of God 
in them is begun—carried on and 
completed, believers are alike. For 
in each case that end is for the praise 
of his glory, according to the eter- 
nal purpose, which he purposed in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. ‘The cross, 
therefore, is the centre of every cir- 
cumference, the point of mightiest 
attraction, where all the elements in 
the kingdom of God come together, 
and are arranged in one glorious 
constellation to the praise of the Re- 
deemer. 

The work of the new creation then, 
in man, is the broad and deep foun- 
dation of the Christian union spoken 
of in the Bible. Here is true unity. 
Diversity of forms—and variety of 
sentiments, cluster indeed around 
this rich fruit of the Spirit, but they 
are not of it. It will be seen at 
once, therefore, that the disturbing 
forces all lie out of and beyond the 
basis of the union recognized in the 
Bible. The collision of believers is 
in things external to the work of the 
spirit in them. ‘This is the place of 
difference—this the “ nimborum pa- 
tria,” to which chafed and noisy 
disputants are wont to repair for the 
materials of war, and where impris- 
oned energies are easily let loose, 
and scenes follow in the moral world 
not unlike that in the natural, so 
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graphically described by the Roman 
poet— 
“ Venti, velut agmine facto, 
Qua data porta, ruunt, et terras turbine 
perflant. 
Incubuere mari, totumque a sedibus imis, 
Una Eurusque Notusque ruunt creberque 
procellis 

Africus, et vastos volyunt ad litora fluctus, 

Yes; it is here that Christians 
have usually been most sensitive to 
the action of each other, and have 
been armed at every point, and like 
Milton’s angels, in consequence of 
their armor, have come into collis- 
ion, and been deeply injured. For 
if they had exercised the proper 
charity towards each other in the 
matters of difference, if the impor- 
tance of those matters had been 
rightly appreciated, and if they had 
remained unarmed, they might and 
would have evaded the collision “ by 
quick contraction or remove.” Itis 
here, therefore, that the work of re- 
form must begin. It is into this re- 
gion of wintry storms that a warmer 
sunshine must be poured, to warm 
the bosom of the earth and to cover 
it with a different vegetation. ‘The 
eye must be fixed on the image 
of Christ in the soul—and the ear 
listen to the inward harmonies, until 
the heart is entranced by them, and 
a voice goes forth from the church 
over all these agitations, like that 
heard on the lake of ‘Tiberias, say- 
ing, Peace, be still. We must each 
bring a branch from the soil of our 
common olive domain, and cast it 
into the waters of Marah, and thus 
heal them of their bitterness, and 
make them sweet and healthful. 

The work to be done is plain. 
But how it is to be accomplished, is 
the inquiry. The oneness of be- 
lievers exists ; but the great work is, 
to bring them to see and feel this, 
and to act accordingly towards each 
other. It is evident at once, that no 
species of force can ever effect this 
end. Human legislation, the decis- 
ions of councils, the edicts of kings 
and emperors, have all been tried, 


and have sigually failed. They 
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have been little better than ropes of 
sand ;—nay, they have been much 
worse. And such measures must ever 
have the same result. ‘The human 
mind can not be thus bound. Dif- 
ferences can not be thus harmonized. 
* Compulsion is not concord ; a for- 
ced concession is not faith;” and, 
without faith, even in these things, 
it is impossible to please God. 

Norcan any thing be accomplished 
in this matter, by attempts to unite 
the various systems of evangelical 
opinion all in one. This has been 
a favorite scheme with some, and 
they have set themselves to accom- 
plish it with much zeal, and with 
the hope of success. They have 
taken up the several creeds; have 
examined ‘the points of difference ; 
have defined, explained, and distin- 
guished ; and have attempted to 
show that after all there is no diver- 
sity, but that Lutherans and Calvin- 
ists and Arminians mean the same 
thing, though they have an unfor- 
tunate way of expressing their mu- 
tual harmony ;—or if there really be 
some discrepancy, it is so slight that 
they might well consent to split the 
difference. On this system Rich- 
ard Baxter tried to reconcile the ad- 
vocates of a limited and a universal 
atonement, and Archbishop Usher 
sought to unite the opposing forms 
of Episcopacy and Presbytery. But 
the usual upshot of these eclectic 
efforts, is a new division; and the 
via media proves a via tertia. The 
difference is made, but the division 
is not healed.” It never can be. 
Truth is in the way. Calvinism 
and Arminianism, in their distine- 
tive points, are the antipodes of each 
other; while Parity and Prelacy are 
still more unlike—indeed, are un- 
compromising opposites. 

Sull more visionary is the idea of 
some, that this union is to be effect- 
ed by the coming of all Christians 
into the circle of their own denom- 
ination. They feel that they cer- 
tainly are right; they know that 
believers should be one ; and there- 
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fore they are confident that all oth- 
ers must come to them. And that 
confidence they feel, not because 
their own denomination is more lib- 
eral and catholic, or because the 
arms of its charity include a wider 
circlé of Christian brotherhood, but 
on the ground, professedly, that it is 
less liberal, and more exclusive than 
the rest! ‘The expectation is cher- 
ished on the principle, that the less 
ought to absorb the greater! that 
the charity, which overleaps the 
barriers of form and ceremony, and 
which embraces all who love our 
Lord Jesus Christ in the bonds of a 
common discipleship, ought to be 
contracted into that narrowness of 
spirit, which knows of no church- 
membership out of and beyond its 
own enclosure! It is a dream of 
delusion. Its accomplishment would 
be only a return to that, which has 
ever crushed the free spirit of piety, 
and made the church a hissing and 
a by-word among the nations of the 
earth. 

Nor is there any thing to be hoped 
for from attempts to enlarge the ba- 
sis of union, by multiplying articles 
of agreement, as far as possible, and 
then excluding or prohibiting all 
action on the remaining points of 
difference. ‘This is Utopian. Chris- 
tians can never be brought together 
on any such basis as this. As much 
as they may desire the end in ques- 
tion, they never will consent, for the 
sake of it, to yield one iota of what 
they believe to be truth—or to pause 
in any aggressive movement, against 
what they regard as error. ‘They 
can not put themselves in such a re- 
lation to these things, without injury 
to the conscience. In view of what 
the basis includes, they may meet 
in harmony ; but if, for the sake of 
the same, they can not allow of lib- 
erties beyond its lines, it ceases to be 
a bond of union, and becomes the 
beginning of a terrible despotism. If 
we are to have union, therefore, we 
must have it without any compro- 
mise ; without the concealment of 
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any particle of our faith, and with- 
out the slightest infringement on the 
freedom of thought and speech on 
any and every subject. We must 
hold fast to our system of truth, and 
to our right to inculcate the same. 
For, while there are many pofnts in 
that system of faith, which are not es- 
sential to salvation, those points may 
still be necessary to the influence, on 
our minds, of those truths which are 
essential. Noone, therefore, can sur- 
render this freedom, without conse- 
quent degradation. ‘The feather 
that adorns the bird, supports his 
flight.” If you strip bim of his 
plumage, you leave him indeed a 
bird, but you fix him to the earth. 
Such a basis of union has no ten- 
dency even, to bring Christians to- 
gether in the bonds of affection. In 
the exclusire aspect, which it as- 
sumes, it is hostile to any such move- 
ment. It is in reality, the basis of a 
new party or denomination in the 
church, whose territory is bounded 
by certain lines, within which no one 
can come, except under restrictions ; 
where no one can speak, unless he 
speaks according to orders; and 
where even the works of the holy 
and illustrious dead can not be al- 
lowed to circulate until they have 
been clipped aud trimmed with the 
shears of a Lilliputian criticism, or 
have been forced to say what their 
authors never thought of. The ac- 
tion, therefore, of this new party, 
formed on such a basis, may be more 
intolerant than that of any evangel- 
ical sect in Christendom. It seems 
not to have occurred to those who 
have advocated such a basis of un- 
ion, that its tendency is to introduce 
intolerance ; and that by its pro- 
scription of free thought and utter- 
ance on all points beyond the lines 
which limit its territory, it cultivates 
in those who come upon that basis, 
and who demand such sacrifices of 
freedom, the spirit of a narrow and 
sectarian jealousy. We should as 
soon think of securing the peace of 
the world by reducing the popula- 
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tion of the globe to one uniform stat- 
ure, through the Procrustean pro- 
cess, as to dream of working out the 
freedom of Christendom from the 
enslavement of those illiberalities 
which now separate the people of 
God, by drawing such lines and ex. 
ercising such dominion within them. 
It can not be done. The whole ten- 
dency is the other way, and leads to 
a deeper bondage. 

The imprisoned spirit of Christian 
union can not gain its freedom, and 
give expression to its tone, in any 
of these ways. We are glad to find, 
therefore, that the Evangelical Al- 
liance, recently formed in England, 
seems to abandon every such plan of 
union, and asks no.one to surrender 
his conscientious convictions, or to 
cease from denominational effort, or 
from attempts at ecclesiastical de- 
velopment. ‘This is right, and isa 
great advance upon any previous 
step. We hail it as * the commence- 
ment of the church’s manhood.” It 
is an attempt at least, to put away the 
childish things of the past on this 
subject, and to act a manly part. 
Whatever may be the result of this 
effort, and we confess we are not 
without many fears as to what the 
result will be, yet one thing is cer- 
tain, the movement is in the right 
direction. Success can come from 
no other quarter. If Christians will 
not go upon ground higher than that 
which has hitherto been occupied by 
them, then the walls which now sep- 
arate them, must continue to hide 
them from each other. What is 
wanted is enlargement of vision, to- 
gether with a corresponding and 
consequent expansion of fraternal 
feeling. But these results can only 
be obtained from the summits of a 
higher elevation in Christian action. 
How then is this elevation to be 
gained ? and how are these other re- 
sults to be secured? We shall en- 
deavor to answer. 

In the first place, no denomination 
of Christians must assume to be the 
church. If believers are one body, 
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then no single denomination has any 
exclusive right to this name. It be- 
longs alike to each, and is peculiar 
tonone. Each isa part, but is only 
a part of the church. It is but a 
branch among many others, of one 
and the same vine. For any one 
to claim this name for itself alone, 
is to exclude all the rest, and is, 
therefore, to rend the body of Christ. 
The assertion of this claim has ever 
disturbed the harmony of the church. 
lis whole tendency is to separation 
and contention. It naturaily pro- 
duces spiritual pride, and, conse- 
quently, the most exclusive and bit- 
ter sectarianism in the sect which 
makes an attempt soarrogant. The 
moment any denomination assumes 
that it is the church and not a por- 
tion of the church, the lines of sep- 
aration aredrawn. In the judgment 
of the men who make such a claim 
for their sect, all other believers are 
out of the church ; and the whole ex- 
ercise of Christian confidence and af- 
fection on their part is confined with- 
in the limits of their own commun- 
ion. If there be Christians out of 
that circle, they are looked upon as 
aliens from the commonwealth of 
Israel; and if they be not without 
God in the world, they are left to 
his “ uncovenanted mercies.”” This 
is one of the evil spirits, which have 
been, and still are, at work in the 
church, and which must be exor- 
eised. It breaks up all Christian 
brotherhood, and infuses into the soul 
the poison of a mean illiberality. 
As well might one of the states of 
of this union claim to be the nation, 
and exclude the others. Nota whit 
more absurd would it be in one child 
of a numerous family to pretend to 
be the child, and deny toall the others 
the relation of children to the same 
parent. Just as well might the foot 
assume to be the body, and on that 
ground refuse to recognize the other 
members as component parts of the 
same. 

The next thing to be done, is for 
each denomination to act in refer- 





ence to its forms of worship, its man- 
ner of administering the ordinances, 
and its mode of government, on the 
principle of preference, and not ex- 
clusion. ‘This would open the wa 

at once for intercommunion. It 
would leave each portion of the 
church in the free and full enjoy- 
ment of all its peculiarities in these 
things. It would allow to each 
church its forms and rites and cere- 
monies, with all the attachment 
which the most decided preference 
can produce, and would permit each 
class of Christians to engage heart- 
ily, and with all commendable zeal, 
in efforts to extend the boundaries of 
their ecclesiastical domain. It would 
allow any kind of denominational 
action, except the passing of the 
Rubicon with forces arrayed under 
the banner of a jus divinum claim, 
demanding every thing for them- 
selves,and granting nothing to others. 
And why not act on this principle of 
preference? The whole field of 
difference lies beyond the lines 
which include what is essential to 
salvation. It does not even border 
upon the oneness of the church, as 
defined by the faith and practice 
which Christ has made necessary 
for admission into his kingdom, 
Why not ascend then, at once to 
this noble elevation, and breathe its 
pureair? Christians must come up 
to this, if they are to see the bless- 
edness of Christian brotherhood, 
For so long as any sect or denom- 
ination, claims an exclusive divine 
authority for its own peculiarities, 
and refuses to admit the propriety, 
or validity, of those which belong to 
others, the union of all is hopeless. 
Such exclusiveness crushes the spirit 
of Christian fellowship. That spirit 
is stifled by such a claim, and can 
not even speak, Butis it right, that 
these outward differences should be 
allowed to interfere with the mutual 
attraction which Christians feel in 
view of the work of God within 
them, and of their common reception 
of what is essential to salvation? 
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Should these who come around the 
cress of Christ, and who cling to it 
as their only hope, allow outward 
influences so far to detach them 
from that center of light and love and 
salvation, as to be sundered from 
each other in any of the interchan- 
ges of a warm and glowing brother- 
hood? The night even of our 
world is light about us on this sub- 
ject. ‘Ten thousand stars glitter in 
the firmament above us, and one 
star differeth from another star in 
glory ; still they all shine in harmo- 
ny, and help to form one firmament, 
declaring the glory of God, and 
showing his handiwork. So it 
should be in the church. Each de- 
nomination—a constellation by it- 
self—ought to shine in the beauty 
of its holiness, and blend its light in 
harmony with that of other clustered 
stars ; and thus help to fill the whole 
hemisphere with the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ. 

There is still another elevation 
upon which Christians must plant 
themselves. ‘They must consent to 
meet on ground which they hold in 
common ; and, for the sake of what 
they alike possess, and which makes 
them one body in Christ, a//ow per- 
fect freedom of thought, feeling and 
action in reference to points of doc- 
trine on which they differ. This posi- 
tion has been greatly overlooked in its 
bearing on Christian union ; and yet 
it is alike essential to its existence, 
and to that enlargement of mind 
necessary for any advancement in 
such union. It is indeed a great 
mistake, to suppose that the spirit of 
Christian brotherhood is not disturb- 
ed by any denial of this freedom, or 
by any unkind feelings growing out 
of its exercise. We might as well 
imagine that the heart of the ocean 
is not affected at all by the storms 
which madden its surface. It is 
even a greater mistake to think that 
we can expand the minds of men, 
and call into existence a noble cath- 
olicism, by circumscribing their 
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freedom of thought and of utter. 
ance; by tying them down to the 
littleness of some sectarian object ; 
or by placing them on some com- 
mon platform where they are bound 
with fetters, and where sectarian 
jealousy sits commissioned to do its 
work. Never can such a process 
expand the mind—or elevate the af- 
fections of the heart, or blend the 
sympathies of Christendom together. 
As well might we imagine that the 
bird of morning will rise faster, or 
soar higher, and mingle its harmo- 
nies more easily with the harmonies 
above, by allowing it, in part only, 
to spread its wings. It is time that 
this delusion was understood. We 
speak thus strongly, because we 
feel strongly. ‘The tendency of re- 
striction here, we believe, is ad- 
verse to union. It is producing, as 
facts plainly show, in those who de- 
mand compromise and silence on 
points not deemed essential to sal- 
vation, the feelings of a sectarian, 
and overbearing arrogance ; while 
those who yield to this demand, and 
who allow themselves to be divested 
of their freedom in Christ, sink 
tamely into bondage. Its whole 
tendency, therefore, is against any 
intelligent, Jarge-hearted union of 
the people of God. Hence, we can 
not consent to such restrictions on 
the freedom of utterance, as a con- 
dition of union ; nor are we willing 
to come under bonds to sail always 
with reefed sails over life’s ocean. 
The moral commerce of Christen- 
dom ought, we believe, to be free 
from any such odious exaction ; and 
the vessels freighted with its price- 
less cargoes to be allowed to spread 
their canvass wide—and to catch 
every breath they can, of the Spirit 
which moves upon the deep waters 
of truth. 

“There is nothing,” as it has 
well been remarked, ** which a good 
man values more than his religious 
belief” and his freedom in the same. 
“There are some things, which it 
may cost him an effort to abandon, 
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and some things which it may cost 
him little. He may be calied on to 
part with his money, and may be 
able to tell it down, and hand it over 
toa new possessor, without a mo- 
ment’s pang, or the most secret 
murmur. He may be constrained 
to part with some object of endear- 
ed affection, and may feel that in its 
vanishing his better and happier 
self has gone away; but when he 
feels that the Lord hath taken it, he 
feels also a mournful blessedness, a 
sublime self-abdication, in letting it 
go. And he may be forced to sur- 
render some memorial of distant af- 
fection or departed friendship ; and 
however brawny the arm which 
wrings it from his grasp, he almost 
feels that there is a sacrilege in not 
letting life go with it. But in all 
these cases, at the worst, they are 
the natural feelings which are 
wounded ; the conscience remains 
unhurt. It is far otherwise, howev- 
er, when a man is called upon to 
abandon a truth, which his Savior 
has taught him to believe, or a duty 
which his Savior has taught him to 
practise. ‘The matter may be mi- 
nute, but if he believes it to be his 
Savior’s will, he can not sacrifice it 
without a dismal sense of delin- 
quency.” He can not, therefore, 
surrender one iota of his creed, nor 
his freedom of utterance in refer- 
ence to it, without detriment to him- 
self. 

Nor ought he to be called on to 
do either. ‘There is no reason, no 
necessity for it. All the points of 
difference among evangelical Chris- 
tians, lie, as we have seen, beyond 
what is essential to salvation. It is 
upon those points that exclusiveness 
has fixed itself. In the -region 
of differences not inconsistent with 
a common experience of the power 
of the Gospel in renewing the soul, 
the spirit of exclusiveness has rear- 
ed the martial and frowning barriers 
which make those who have one Sa- 
vior, one hope and one experience 
of the grace of God, strangers and 





foreigners to each other. ‘These 
barriers must be dismantled and de- 
molished ; and, that it may be so, 
the hateful exclusiveness that has 
reared them must be banished from 
the church. And this must be done, 
by allowing the most perfect free- 
dom of utterance in reference to all 
points of difference. If this course 
is pursued, it will soon end the strife 
of centuries, and bring Christians 
together, and cultivate in each heart 
an enlarged and apostolic brotherly 
kindness towards all that are of the 
household of faith. On the broad 
and solid foundation, which makes 
them one body in Christ, believers 
may meet in happy, blessed union ; 
and their differences may be lost, as 
the separate colors are lost when 
blended in the pure unbroken light. 
At the same time, they may act sep- 
arately, according to their distinc- 
tive vocations, earnestly and hearti- 
ly, in the several divisions into which 
varieties of taste and of intellectu- 
al development and culture have 
thrown them; and if they act un- 
der the impulse of this heavenly 
feeling, they will keep the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace ; and 
in the inculcation of their peculiar 
views, these differences, like the 
colors displayed and harmonized 
in the celestial bow which spans 
the earth as the storm retires, will 
be so spread out and arranged, as 
to form once more in the moral 
heavens a bow of promise—the re- 
membrancer of God’s own covenant 
of peace—the sign to the world that 
the storm is past, and that the Sun 
of Righteousness, with healing in 
his wings, is breaking forth again to 
enlighten and to save. 

This then, is the high summit of 
Christian union. This is the place 
of unity without uniformity. ‘This 
is the hallowed spot where Chris- 
tians, notwithstanding all their dif- 
ferences, can meet in holy brother- 
hood, and mingle together in the ex- 
ercise of those sweet charities, which 
should characterize the action of the 
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redeemed on earth. To this eleva- 
tion we feel that God in his provi- 
dence is calling his people. Let 
them listen to that call, and go up 
to that position; and there, raised 
above the low earth on which they 
have been so long content to dwell, 
let them look out over a miserable 
world, and determine, each organi- 
zation or division in its appropri- 
Williamsburgh. 
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ate place, to bend all their energies 
to that one point—the rescue of man 
from the destroyer. In this glorious 
work they will mount up with wings 
as eagles ; feeling will blend with 
feeling ; and the whole brotherhood 
of believers will echo over all the 
earth the anthem, “Glory to God 
in the highest—on earth peace— 
good will to men!” 
J. W. M. 
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Taat nothing really valuable is 
acquired without labor, is,in general, 
true; and it is equally true, that 
nothing really valuable is received 
without opposition. 

No new truth, no new combina- 
tion of machinery, whether a power- 
loom, or a steam-engine ; no means 
of contributing to the comfort or 
convenience of men, whether a ca- 
nal or a railroad; no plan for ame- 
liorating the condition of men, how- 
ever rational or desirable ; not even 
the beneficent system of Christian- 
ity, is received without strong ob- 
jection and determined opposition. 
Nay, the reception which Christian- 
ity has met with, leads us rather to 
think, that the more excellent the 
system, the more violent and un- 
yielding will be the opposition. 

These remarks are suggested 
by a consideration of the objections 
that have been urged against the 
study of physical science. Diverse 
and contradictory have been these 
objections. Science has been, if 
we may say it reverently, to one “a 
stumbling block, and to another 
foolishness.” One class of men 
have turned away from it, as too 
abstruse and hard to be understood ; 
another have despised it as too plain 
and obvious. One large class, per- 
haps the majority of men, have 
complained that it had no practical 
bearing, that it was, in fact, not 


a marketable commodity ; another 
class have condemned all physical 
science as entirely utilitarian. Men 
of this latter class would have us 
understand that they object to the 
study of physical science, on the 
ground that it tends to feed the body 
instead of the soul. ‘They profess 
to disregard the enjoyments which 
are received through the senses, and 
to place their utility, the true good, 
in pursuits which they consider 
more purely intellectual. Nor are 
we disposed to object to this theory 
of utility, so long as sufficient re- 
gard is paid to the body to enable 
the soul to stay in it, and enjoy the 
true good. We must, moreover, do 
this class of men the justice to ad- 
mit, that, however they may theo- 
retically disregard the vulgar utili- 
ty, they still take care to keep the 
body so provided with its appropri- 
ate consolations, that the soul shall 
never suffer from the privations of 
the body, nor be called upon to sym- 
pathize very deeply in the griefs of 
her attendant. 

Thus, while one class of men set 
at nought the study of nature, be- 
cause they see in it nothing, which 
can minister to their wants ; another 
class despise it, because they see no 
other object of it than to minister to 
the gratification of our bodily appe- 
tites and passions. One finds, in 
the truths of physical science, no 
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nutriment for the body; another 
finds none for the soul. 

While, to the former, we are en- 
deavoring to explain the various 
ways, in whichscientific knowledge 
may contribute to the comfort, and 
to the wealth of man, we are met, 
by him of the opposite pole, with a 
reproof for devoting time and atten- 
tion to a subject so entirely subservi- 
ent to the physical wants of man. 

The one regards science as drea- 
my speculation, which, as King 
James profanely said of Lord Ba- 
con’s philosophy, “like the peace 
of God, passeth all understanding ;” 
while the other contemns all such 
learning, as unworthy of an immor- 
tal being. 

The one, like the sapient King 
James, sees no meaning or perti- 
nence in the avowed object of that 
father of modern science, ** huma- 
nis commodis servire ;” the other, 
gathers from it, that it was the sole 
object of Lord Bacon, and of the 
philosophy which he cultivated, * to 
provide certain conveniences for 
feeding, clothing and transporting 
these bodies of ours; and thus to 
degrade man from an intellectual, a 
spiritual being, to the lowest sensu- 
alism, and the grossest infidelity. 
Such a mind can trace all the infi- 
delity and atheism of France to the 
Baconian philosophy ; and, simply, 
because some of those infidels and 
atheists were men of science, and 
employed, with great effect, some 
of the methods of investigation pro- 
posed by Lord Bacon. 

Now we charge with illiberality 
and narrowness, the man that can 
see no practical advantage in scien- 
tific pursuits. We affirm that, if he 
understood that to which he objects, 
he would see that its practical advan- 
tages are great beyond all his com- 
prehension ; and that, if these results 
are sometimes remote, they more 
than compensate for their remote- 
ness, by their vast, their infinite va- 
riety and importance. Shall we ac- 
quit, of the charge of illiberality 
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and narrowness of view, him who 
sees nothing else than this very 
practical tendency, of which the 
other finds no indication? There 
is, undoubtedly, this practical ten- 
dency, and every one, who has any 
moderately extended knowledge of 
science, knows it. But he, who dis- 
covers nothing farther, has indeed 
a very moderately extended view, 
both of its excellence, and of its 
utility and beauty. 

Thus science is assailed on all 
hands. The practical man, as he 
styles himself, regards it as too lof- 
ty, the metaphysician, as too lowly ; 
the theologian objects to it, as tend- 
ing to infidelity ; the literary man 
rejects it, as having no beauty or el- 
egance, that can commend itself to 
a refined and cultivated taste; and 
the classical scholar is too often dis- 
posed to undervalue the science of 
nature, in comparison with the glo- 
ries, both intellectual and physical, 
of Greece and Rome. 

We do not mean, of course, that 
all the persons, who compose these 
several classes, thus set themselves 
against the study of nature; but 
that science has to contend against 
arguments urged by individuals of 
all these classes, who, so far as they 
can, press the same views upon 
others. 

We wish to consider some of these 
objections, and to inquire, what Js 
the real tendency, and the legiti- 
mate result of the study of natural 
science. And we shall do this, not 
for the purpose of showing that it 
has a practical bearing,—a value 
which can be estimated in dollars 
and cents; but, that it has a higher 
tendency. We wish to weigh now, 
not the objections of the utilitarian, 
but of the anti-utilitarian; of the 
metaphysician, of the theologian, 
the literary, and the classical schol- 
ar. We think that it can be shown, 
that the study of physical science 
does not tend to sordid sensualism, 
and infidelity ; but that it does tend 
to intellectual enjoyment, to the bet- 
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ter knowledge of God, to the cultiva- 
tion of a purer taste, and to the refin- 
ing and elevating of the whole man. 

It is not necessary, in this view, 
to show its applicability to any source 
of physical enjoyment; for that is 
admitted, nay charged upon it. Nor, 
on the other hand, would we deny 
the practical, utilitarian nature, of 
science. It isa peculiar excellency 
of the gifts of the Creator, that they 
answer, at the same time, various 
purposes; and that they often ac- 
complish, without confusion or clash- 
ing, several distinct, and even dis- 
similar results. 

The limits within which an article 
of this kind ought to be confined, 
will permit us only to touch upon 
some of the points to which we have 
alluded. 

One of the objections urged against 
the pursuit of physical science, is, 
that it contributes so largely, so ex- 
clusively, as those who urge this ob- 
jection think, to the comfort of the 
bedy; or, taking the utmost that 
they would admit, to the develop- 
ment of the intellect. Now, if we 
should admit, as we do not, the 
truth of this assertion, still, we think 
that the study of physical science 
might be defended. 

And in the first place, we think 
it can be shown, that the utilitarian 
tendencies of science are not, in 
themselves, a sufficient ground of 
objection ; that they do not tend to 
infidelity, or, in any way, necessa- 
rily to the injury of man, as a moral 
and religious being. Nay, more; 
we think it can be shown that man— 
the whole man, is exalted by knowl- 
edge and by enjoyment. In other 
words, that his spiritual, is promoted 
by his physical welfare; or, still 
more generally, that the exaltation 
of any part of the nature of man 
tends to the exaltation of every 
other part. This, we suppose will 
hardly be doubted, as regards the 
taste and intellect. But, in re- 
spect to the moral nature, it has 
been not only doubted, but denied ; 
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and it has been held, and with 
great confidence, that the increase 
of civilization, and of the means of 
physical comfort, tends to degrade 
man, as a moral being. 

We do not deny, that an amel- 
ioration of the outward, and of the 
intellectual condition of man is some- 
times, and even frequently found in 
connection with moral debasement, 
and dereliction of principle. But is 
it not also sometimes, and frequent- 
ly too, associated with moral eleva- 
tion, and true nobleness of charac- 
ter? ‘* Mens sana in corpore sano.” 
The intellect is best cultivated ina 
sound and vigorous body: a body 
not pampered by luxury, but on the 
other hand, not enfeebled by op- 
pression, toil or starvation. Will 
not the moral energies be equally 
aided by a sound body, and vigor- 
ous intellect? And as the body 
should neither be pampered nor 
starved, so the intellect, while it 
should not be pampered and elated 
with self-confidence, should, on the 
other hand, not be starved and im- 
poverished ; but should be liberally 
fed with its appropriate food,—truth. 

Can it believed, that a benevolent 
Creator has made the development 
of any of our native faculties injuri- 
ous to us, and inconsistent with our 
true welfare? Is it not rather our 
duty to cultivate all the faculties 
which God has given us, and to make 
them all subservient to the glory of 
God and the good of man? And is 
not he who neglects the cultivation 
of any of his legitimate powers of 
body or mind, guilty of an error of 
the same nature, though perhaps 
different in degree, as he who neg- 
lects to cultivate his moral or reli- 
gious nature? He certainly neg- 
lects to improve and employ the tal- 
ents that Goa has given him, and 
must be held accountable for that 
neglect, as well as for the actual 
abuse of his talent, and its employ- 
ment in the production of positive evil. 

But we are told that, unless they 
are sanctified by the grace of God, 
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knowledge, civilization and wealth, 
though given to man for his good, 
will be perverted by his depravity 
to his worst injury.—to his de- 
struction. Admit that it may be so; 
that it will be so, if you please; but 
ignorance, and barbarism and ex- 
treme poverty, naturally and without 
any perversion, as the true children 
of depravity, tend to the very de- 
struction which we dread—to sensu- 
ality, vice, and all ungodliness— 
nay, they involve these results, as 
the natural, almost the inevitable, 
consequence. 

But while we admit that unsanc- 
tified knowledge will be perverted, 
are we not bound to expect the sanc- 
tifying blessing of divine grace to 
render every increase of knowledge 
subservient to the glory of God and 
the good of man? Is not the Spirit 
of God sufficiently powerful to reach 
the hearts of the most learned? Are 
their minds necessarily, or actually, 
less open to conviction than the 
minds of the ignorant? Are not the 
ignorant, proverbially, more bigoted 
and obstinate in their opinions, less 
candid and open to conviction, than 
the instructed and intelligent ? 

And is Christianity a system, 
which will commend itself more ef- 
fectually to the ignorant than to the 
intelligent ? Superstition undoubt- 
edly does. She seeks ignorance as 
her native soil. But religion, true 
religion, Christianity seeks a nobler 
dominion; over reason instead of 
instinct, over an intellectual instead 
of ananimal nature. She addresses 
herself to reason, and shrinks from 
no scrutiny ; but commends herself 
the most strongly, to those who rea- 
son most profoundly. 

But an appeal is confidently made 
to facts. Itis affirmed, that increase 
of knowledge and civilization has 
been generally, perhaps it will be 
said, always, followed by moral de- 
gradation and religious apostasy. 
But is itso? Has not the induction, 


on which this opinion rests, been 
too narrow, partial and one-sided ? 
Vou. IV. 
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Is not the conclusion hastily drawn, 
and rather accommodated to a pre- 
viously existing prejudice, than foun- 
ded on facts, and deduced from the 
actual history of the world and the 
church ? 

This is not the only subject on 
which the effect of civilization has 
been misapprehended. Civilization 
has been supposed to shorten human 
life. But it is now well understood, 
that it prolongs life. The value of 
human life has very materially in- 
creased with the improvement of 
the state of society, both in England 
and in other countries of Europe. 
This fact is established, beyond the 
possibility of doubt, by the bills of 
mortality. And in consequence of 
this increase of longevity, the an- 
nuity and insurance offices, in order 
to make their business as secure and 
profitable as it was formerly, are 
obliged to charge more for an annu- 
ity on a life of a given age, while 
they insure that same life at a lower 
premium, than they would have done 
a hundred years ago; thus demon- 
strating, that the annuity must, on 
an average, be paid, and that the 
premium will be received, for a 
longer period now than would have 
been the case, on a life of the same 
age during the last century. In 
other words, it is demonstrated, that 
any number of men now living ata 
given age, may be expected to live 
longer, on an average, than the same 
number of men lived, who were liv- 
ing at thatage, a hundred years ago. 

Yet this is contrary to the opinion 
of probably a majority of men—an 
opinion too, founded, as they sup- 
pose, on their own observation of 
actual facts. But what is the nature 
of the facts, which they have ob- 
served? Why, truly, they see, or 
think they see, fewer old persons 
within the circle of their acquaint- 
ance now, than they remember to 
have seen within a similar circle in 
the days of their childhood. But in 
this observation there is a double 
fallacy. The observation is made, 
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not by comparing numbers and defi- 
nite statements of facts, but by the 
comparison of their recollection of a 
past impression, with an impression 
which they now experience. Now 
these impressions are made upon 
the mind at periods so distant, and 
when the view which the mind takes 
of subjects is so changed, that they 
are equivalent to impressions made 
upon different minds, and, of course, 
must be referred to entirely differ- 
ent standards. The child regards 
every one beyond the middle age as 
an old man. But, as he advances in 
life, those whom he once would 
have thought old, seem to be but just 
in the vigor of life ; so that his esti- 
mate of old age is modified and cor- 
rected, its limits are much restricted, 
and the numbers of the old greatly 
diminished. 

Again, in estimating the number 
of the old, we naturally take into 
the account those, and those only, 
who are older than ourselves. This 
number is, of course, and of neces- 
sity, very rapidly diminishing. 

A similar opinion has very gen- 
erally prevailed, that wealth is hos- 
tile to long life. ‘This opinion, like 
that which we have mentioned, has 
been received without question, and 
supposed io rest on a wide, and 
abundantly sufficient induction. And 
yet it is now well ascertained, that 
wealth, with ail its luxury, is more 
favorable to long life, and to vigor 
of mind and body, than poverty. 

We have adduced these facts, 
and the errors to which they are 
related, not to show, that the so 
commonly received dogma, of the 
injurious moral and religious effects 
of increased civilization and knowl- 
edge is necessarily false; but to 
show, that, notwithstanding its very 
general reception, it still may be 
erroneous. The effect of civiliza- 
tion and wealth upon long life is 
known to have been entirely mis- 
taken ;—may not their effect upon 
the moral and religious condition of 
man, be equally misapprehended ? 
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That it is so, we shall endeavor to 
show. 

We think we have found no proof, 
either from reason, or from facts, 
of the injurious moral influence, 
either of scientific knowledge, or of 
the increased conveniences of life, 
and facilities of intercourse, which 
result from the advancement of 
science. We hope to show good 
reason for believing, not merely 
that such knowledge is not injurious, 
but, that it is positively favorable to 
the most complete development of 
the higher civilization,—that of the 
soul, and to the extension of Chris- 
tianily. 

We believe, moreover, that this 
opinion is sustained by facts, and by 
the whole history of civilization. 

We will still admit, what we 
would not admit except for the sake 
of argument, that science contri- 
butes mainly to the multiplication 
of the means of physical enjoyment; 
—in other words, to the increase of 
wealth. In this view, we believe 
the effect to be decidedly beneficial. 

It is remarked by Lieber, a care- 
ful and discriminating observer of 
the condition of society, that ** pri- 
vate property is the most powerful 
agent in the promotion of civiliza- 
tion; an agent, which has this stri- 
king peculiarity, that, while it ori- 
givates with man’s individuality, it 
is, at the same time, the surest and 
firmest bond of society.” Pol. Eth., 
B. 1, ch. 1, § 9, p. 120-1. 

Again, he says, “ Man strives, 
and laudably so, to see his individ- 
ual industry, skill and perseverance, 
palpably, visibly, bodily, represented 
in gathered property, this * nour- 
isher of mankind, incentive of indus- 
try, and cement of human soci- 
ety,’ ”’ as Sir James Mackintosh calls 
wealth. (p. 124-5. He quotes 
Mackintosh’s speech in the Com- 
mons on the reform bill.) 

And, when man does see his en- 
ergy thus represented, he becomes 
more conscious of his powers, and 
learns to respect himself more high- 
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ly. And we all know the truth of 
the common remark, that “ he who 
respects himself, will be respected 
by others.” But no man is re- 
spected by others, unless he de- 
serves their respeet. It follows, 
then, that he, who thus gains the 
respect of himself and of his neigh- 
bors, has become, in some way, 
worthy of that respect. 

The etfect upon his own mind is 
very great. In the first place, he 
is encouraged. Finding that he has 
accomplished something towards bet- 
tering his condition, and that others 
give him credit for his success, he 
acquires a confidence that he can 
accomplish more. And this kind 
of confidence and encouragement, 
is one of the most healthful and 
invigorating stimulants, by which 
the mind can be excited. “ Pos- 
sunt, quia posse videntur,” is most 
true in principle, and is, every day, 
exemplified in practice. 

Again, such an individual finds 
that he has now a character to 
maintain; a character too, worth 
preserving. He refers his conduct 
to a different standard, and acts in 
view of the opinions of a higher 
class, than formerly. 

He learns also to respect the 
rights of property. For he has 
now property of his own, which 
he wishes to have respected by 
others. He, of course, becomes 
strongly interested in the supremacy 
of law, and the maintenance of 
good order; in a word, in the wel- 
fare of society. (Lieber, p. 135.) 
Mr. O'Connell singles out the legal 
incapacity of holding property as 
one of the two main causes of crime 
in Ireland. “ For a full century,” 
he says, “ we had laws requiring the 
people to be ignorant, and punishing 
them for being industrious.” 

Such laws, if enforced, would, in 
a short time, reduce a virtuous and 
happy community, to the extreme 
of reckless criminality and misery. 
And, on the other hand, laws and 
institutions, which tend to amelio- 





rate the condition of society, to 
multiply, and facilitate the attain- 
ment of means of enjoyment, to 
encourage independence, and self- 
reliance, tend, as strongly, to ele- 
vate the individual, the family, and 
the community. 

There are, undoubtedly, excep- 
tions to this rule; but do not the 
opinions, the feelings, and the con- 
duct of men every where, and our 
own every day’s experience and 
observation establish the principle, 
as, in the main, true? Do we not 
ourselves, does not every reflecting 
man, expect to find a higher degree 
of industry, intelligence, sobriety, 
and integrity, in those, whose out- 
ward condition has been somewhat 
improved, than we ever expected 
from those same persons, in a state 
of extreme poverty ? Which should 
we rather employ in a station re- 
quiring care and honesty, or trust 
with the care of our property ; one, 
who looks no farther than to supply 
the wants of the present moment, 
or one who is hoping, and endeav- 
oring, permanently to improve his 
condition, and to provide something 
beyond what is barely necessary 
for the sustenance of life? Should 
we choose one, who had not; or 
one, who had somewhat increased 
his means of enjoyment? One, who 
needed his wages to keep him from 
starvation; or one who wanted the 
money to procure some additional 
comfert, or even some harmless 
luxury ? We believe no one of us 
would be long in deciding. It is, 
undoubtedly, better that men should 
not be satisfied with what will barely 
sustain life. We think more highly 
of those who continue their efforts 
to improve their condition, even 
when they are removed from actual 
want. 

On this subject, again, Lieber 
says, ‘* Where does the meaning of 
support stop? Why shouid it apply 
to the satisfying of physical wants 
only? There are wants far higher 
than these,—the wants of civiliza- 
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tion. We want accumulated prop- 
erty ; without it, no ease ; without 
ease, no leisure; without leisure, 
no earnest and persevering pursuit 
of knowledge, no high degree of 
national civilization.” § 8, p. 119. 
And we have seen, that without an 
increase of property, and of civili- 
zation, we can not expect industry 
and morality. 

Improvement of the physical con- 
dition of a people, does then im- 
prove their character. It exalts 
them in intellect, in private worth, 
and in social virtue. And he, who, 
by the advance of science, increases, 
or multiplies, the means of enjoy- 
ment,—the sources of physical com- 
fort, for his fellow-men,—contrib- 
utes, to the good of his race, some- 
thing far more valuable than merely 
that additional amount of physical 
enjoyment. He has done something 
towards elevating the race in the 
grand scale of social, intellectual and 
moral progress. 

Again, as facilities for travel in- 
crease, the amount of traveling 
increases. Steam not only carries 
men more rapidly, but carries them 
in greater numbers. No one, con- 
versant with the subject, can have 
failed to observe the prodigious in- 
crease of travel, on any line of rail- 
roads or steamboats, over the travel 
on the same routes, in stage coaches, 
before the introduction of steamboats 
and railroads.* ‘The intercourse of 
men, whose homes are remote from 
each other, is, consequently, greatly 
increased. Now such increased 
intercourse, tends powerfully to 
smooth down the asperities, and 


soften the harshnesses of human 
nature. It removes prejudices and 
exposes the unreasonableness of 


groundless antipathies. It is, be- 
sides, well for us to learn, that the 





* Itis said to have been ascertained, 
that, wherever a railroad has been con- 
structed on the continent of Europe, the 
amount of travel is from five to ten times 
greater, than it was, on the same route, 
before the building of the railroad. 
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little circle, in which we were born, 
and in which we have moved, is 
not the whole world ; that our con- 
ceptions are not the test of possi- 
bility, nor our notions the only true 
standard of propriety. It is good 
for a man, sometimes to subject 
himself to the influence of a differ- 
ent public opinion, from that to 
which he has been accustomed. 

Moreover, frequent and easy in- 
tercourse can not but be a strong 
bond of peace, not only between 
different parts of the same country, 
but between different and distant 
nations. Will war be as easily ex- 
cited between Great Britain and 
America, as if there were no steam- 
ships, no packets between the two 
countries, and no incessant inter- 
course of commerce and friendship 
between their inhabitants ? Is there 
no additional security in the fact, 
that the transportation of the mail, 
and most of the communication, be- 
tween England and Canada is car- 
ried on across our borders? Will 
not the world have a still firmer 
pledge of peace when that mighty 
road shall be completed, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and a great 
proportion of the China trade of 
Europe shall traverse thousands of 
miles of our country ; or, as has 
been suggested, possibly across the 
bounds of the United States, and of 
another great nation on the shores 
of the Pacific? Will France and 
England as readily interchange the 
hate and defiance of war, as they 
would if their sovereigns had never 
exchanged the cordial salutations of 
friendship ? How often has a per- 
sonal interview, even on indifferent 
subjects, removed unkindness, and 
prevented still farther estrangement, 
and perhaps a quarrel between in- 
dividuals! So with nations; the 
nearer they can be brought together, 
the better. 

Now this bringing distant nations 
together, the multiplication of the 
facilities of intercourse, and of mu- 
tual kind offices, is wholly the work 
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of physical science. And _ this 
utilitarian and degrading science, 
which, by the power of steam, has 
brought together ‘lands intersect- 
ed,” not “ by a narrow frith” only, 
but by a vast ocean, has done much 
to remove the hate and abhorrence, 
with which distant nations once re- 
garded each other. By making 
passable, she has virtually removed, 
those mountains, which, ‘* interpo- 
sed, make enemies of nations,” and 
has thus contributed to their being, 
“like kindred drops, mingled into 
one,” in the great ocean of human- 
ity. 

Again, science, by these same 
utilitarian results, renders most val- 
uable aid to Christianity. Science 
has furnished the means of multi- 
plying the copies of the word of 
God, without limit. The power of 
the press, and the benefit of the art 
of printing, were as nothing without 
steam. 

Moreover, the facilities which sci- 
ence has provided; * for transport- 
ing these bodies of ours,” are also 
facilities for carrying the gospel and 
its living representatives, and the in- 
numerable copies of the Bible, far, 
far away among the nations. Nor 
is the power of steam the only aid, 
which science contributes in this 
kind of service. ‘The determina- 
tion of a ship’s place at sea, with 
unerring accuracy, which, together 
with the construction of accurate 
charts, sets metes and bounds to the 
intelligent navigator’s course, and 
relieves him from all necessary dan- 
ger, other than from stress of weath- 
er, is the result of modern sci- 
ence. 

Christianity is to be propagated 
by the use of means ;—by human 
instrumentality. And no power of 
the soul or body of man; no form 
of knowledge, or of skill, which 
contributes to the welfare of man; 
need be unemployed. No know- 
ledge, which gives man power over 
the elements, or proper influence 
over his fellow man, may be reject- 





ed. And while Christianity calls 
upon science, in the words of the 
prophet, ** Bring my sons from afar, 
and my daughters from the ends of 
the earth,” she will not fail to em- 
ploy innumerable other meliorating 
tendencies of science ; science, not 
profane, vain, nor babbling ;—sci- 
ence, not falsely so called, but true, 
simple, childlike science ;—science, 
purified and ennobled by Christian- 
ity ;—** baptized in Siloa’s brook, 
which flowed fast by the oracles of 
God.” 

But we have hitherto proceeded 
on the supposition, that the great ob- 
ject of physical science is to pro- 
vide for the comfort of the body. 
This supposition, however, we have 
before said, we would not admit. 
This, which is commonly called the 
practical result of science, is un- 
questionably @ result; and, as we 
contend, and trust has been shown, 
a most valuable result; but it is 
still, only a secondary, and a subor- 
dinate result. 

We believe that the principal, and 
the legitimate effect of science, is, 
to meliorate the condition of the 
soul. Knowledge is the proper food 
of the soul; and “that the soul be 
without knowledge is not good.” 

The value of knowledge, in gen- 
eral, will probably not be denied. 
It will only be questioned, whether 
the knowledge of nature furnishes 
this appropriate food for the soul. 
And, if it does not, may we, on our 
part, inquire what does? Will it 
be said, the science of intellect ; the 
knowledge of the soul? We ad- 
mit it most freely. But why is this 
knowledge valuable? Is it because 
it tends to increase our power, our 
pleasure, our moral worth, or our 
admiration of the works of the Cre- 
ator? In regard to the first two 
considerations, it is difficult to see 
how the knowledge of the mind is 
less utilitarian, than the knowledge of 
material things. That, which min- 
isters to the comfort of the body, is 
valuable, we suppose, because it 
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gives us pleasure; pleasure too, 
which is perceived by the soul, 
though through the medium of the 
body. And power is valued be- 
cause in some way or other, it min- 
isters to some want, and supplies 
some demand of the living spirit. 
Knowledge of either kind gives us 
control over other men’s minds, and 
so, over their bodies. And, in ad- 
dition to this indirect control, exer- 
cised through other men’s minds and 
volitions, physical science gives us 
a direct control over nature herself. 
In respect to the promotion of mor- 
al worth, some reasons have been 
given for believing that physical sci- 
ence, in its most practical form, has 
that tendency; and we shall hope 
to show this effect, still more strong- 
ly in another connection. Nor does 
it yet appear, that the moral effect 
of intellectual or metaphysical sci- 
ence is, in any degree, greater, or 
more beneficial. With regard to 
the increase of our admiration for 
the works of the Creator, and our 
consequent veneration of the Crea- 
tor himself, we shall have occasion 
to speak more at length hereaf- 
ter; as also, of the comparison of 
physical with moral and religious 
truth. 

As to the utilitarian tendencies of 
science, we will only add, in this 
connection, that the pursuit of in- 
tellectual, moral, or religious truth, 
would, probably, not be objected to, 
because it may, and doubtless does, 
in many cases, tend to the comfort 
of the body, and to the increased 
enjoyment of the present life. Why 
then should this same tendency, 
whether in a greater or less degree, 
be objected against the study of na- 
ture? If it be said, that the study 
of nature has no other tendency, 
we will try to show that it has. 

What is nature? and what is its 
study ? 

Here we must remark, in passing, 
that we use the word nature, ina 
sense by no means strictly proper, 
though a sense in which it is very 
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often employed. It has become a 
common use of language, to desig- 
nate the study of the world of mat- 
ter as the study of nature. But 
why should the study of the mate- 
rial world be styled the study of na- 
ture, any more than the study of 
the intellectual world? Nature is 
nothing else than the theatre of the 
Creator’s works; and the study of 
nature is the contemplation of those 
works. 

Will this be denied? Ifso, there 
is no room for discussion. We have 
not undertaken to prove that the 
creation is the handiwork of the Cre- 
ator, nor that the work exhibits some 
traits of the character of the Work- 
man. But, if the work does indeed 
show somewhat of the character of its 
author, then the study of nature is the 
study of the character of the Deity, 
and will lead directly to the con- 
templation and knowledge of God. 
The study of nature consists in the 
investigation and discovery of facts, 
—of the actual state of things, 
which God has constituted, and of 
the modes of operation, and of the 
principles of mutual relation and in- 
teraction, which God has established 
among different parts of the universe. 
These modes of operation are what 
we mean by laws. And all inqui- 
ries of this kind evidently pertain 
alike to the world of matter, and to 
that of spirit. 

But we are now chiefly interested 
to consider the study of nature, as 
exhibited in the material world. 
And we are prepared to affirm of 
material nature and of its study, 
what we have said of nature in gen- 
eral. Material nature is a display 
of the works of God, and its study 
is the study of the exhibition of God 
in his works, and of the character 
of Him, who has chosen thus to ex- 
hibit himself. 

It is, however, said that the study 
of nature has not, as a matter of 
fact, shown any tendency to lead 
the mind to God, but that it has 
rather led many philosophers, away 
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from God. It is said also, that from 
its very nature, this kind of study 
must be expected to have this tend- 
ency. 

That the depravity of unrenewed 
man may possibly pervert the knowl- 
edge of nature to more ungodliness, 
instead of being led by it to the 
knowledge of God, and even, that 
it has sometimes done this, can not 
and need not be denied; but that 
the knowledge of nature is more 
likely to be thus perverted than any 
other kind of knowledge, we deny. 

The first part of this objection re- 
lates toa matter of fact, and its value 
must be determined by an examina- 
tion of the facts on which it is sup- 
posed to be founded. It is simply a 
question of historical fact. The 
other part of the objection, as to the 
natural tendency of these studies, 
is founded on speculation and must 
be examined accordingly. 

To begin, then, with the question 
of fact. Let us inquire, whether 
the facts, observed and relied‘ on, 
justify the conclusion drawn from 
them. 

We once heard an accomplished 
scholar and theologian charge the 
“ materializing, atheistic infidelity 
of the French savans to the spirit of 
the Baconian philosophy ,”—charac- 
terizing that philosophy, at the same 
time, as ‘‘ utilitarian and sensuous.” 

The true results of the utilitarian 
tendency of science, we have al- 
ready considered. ‘The question of 
its sensuousness we shall consider 
hereafter. Our concern, at present, 
is with the logical sequence of the 
conclusion. 

What, then, is the proof, that the 
infidelity of the scientific men of 
France resulted from their employ- 
ment of the Baconian or inductive 
philosophy, and from their study of 
physical science. 

It is true, that many of the French 
savans have been infidels and athe- 
ists, and that they have been, at the 
same time, zealous cultivators of the 
inductive and demonstrative scien- 
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ces. But, because these two facts 
were found thus associated, was the 
one therefore, necessarily, the cause 
ofthe other? ‘Truly a most narrow 
induction ;-—an induction, which one, 
imbued with the spirit of the indue- 
tive philosophy, would not have 
made. 

How would the same reasoning 
hold in other cases? Pope Leo* 
was an infidel; Alexandert and 
Cesar Borgia were murderers. But 
in the estimation of a large part of 
those who call themselves Chris- 
tians, these men stood at the head of 
the Christian church. Would those 
who thus regard them, deem it rea- 
sonable to charge their wickedness 
upon Christianity ? Should we think 
it fair to charge it upon Popery? If 
so, why have not all Popes been in- 
fidels or murderers? Yet, he who 
thus charged infidelity and atheism 
to the materializing spirit of the Ba- 
conian philosophy, extolled the spir- 
itnalizing tendency of those * ages 
of faith;” and did not once hint, 
that there was any element in them, 
which must lead to materialism, 
blasphemy, infidelity or murder. 

Spinoza was a philosopher and a 
theologian. He was also a panthe- 
ist. Does the study of philosophy 
and theology therefore, necessarily 
lead to pantheism? Was Hume’s 


* Of the period of Leo X. Ranke says, 
* At court they spoke of the institutions 
of the Catholic church, of passages 1 the 
Holy Scriptures, only ina tone of jesting; 
the mysteries of faith were held in deris- 
ion.” Hist. of the Popes, Int. Chap. II, p- 
28. Many of the dignitaries of the church 
were materialists. 

1 ** The ery arose at the very time, that 
the: pope was preparing the way for anti- 
christ, that his care was devoted to the 
fulfillment of the Satanic, net of the Heav- 
enly kingdom.” Ib. p. 22. 

t Erasmus declares his astonishment at 
the blasphemies that met his ears; they 
sought to prove to him, from Pliny, that 
the souls of men and of brutes are alike.” 
Ranke u.s. p.27. Luther found, that, “ at 
the moment when the sacrifice of the 
mass was accomplished, the priests blur- 
ted out blasphemies, in which they denied 
it.” Ranke u. s. p. 28, 
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study of metaphysics the cause of 
his infidelity ? 

The German neologists have been 
among the most devoted students of 
the Bible ; does, then, the diligent 
study of the Bible necessarily lead 
to neology? And, if so, shall we 
adopt the neological opinions to 
which such study leads ; or shall we 
join in the denunciations of the Pope 
against the Bible; or shall we read 
it, and, without any regard to its 
meaning, adhere to opinions of our 
own, which we consider safe? The 
neology of the Germans will un- 
doubtedly be charged (by all but the 
disciples of the Romish priest, who 
warned his flock against a new lan- 
guage called Greek, which made 
infidels of all who studied it) not to 
their study of the Bible, but to the 
spirit with which they studied it. 

So we should, without doubt, trace 
the infidelity of Hume, the panthe- 
ism of Spinoza, the materialism of 
Leo X, and the debaucheries and 
murders of Alexander and Cesar 
Borgia, not to metaphysics, philoso- 
phy, theology, or Christianity ; but 
to the sinful heart, which perverts 
whatever is good, and renders it the 
occasion, and apparently the cause, 
of the worst of evils. 

The true character of the men 
exhibited itself in connection with 
the pursuits to which they severally 
devoted themselves. So, the true 
characters of the French infidels, 
and the inclination of their minds 
exhibited itself, while they were em- 
ployed, some with the study of phys- 
ical and mathematical science, and 
some with the study of moral and 
political science. 

What was the cause of their infi- 
delity may not perhaps be satisfac- 
torily determined, or determinable, 
by any but by Him who searcheth 
the hearts of the children of men. 
Some would think, it might be as 
reasonably attributed to their ignor- 
ance of the Bible, and to the reluc- 
tating of a partially enlightened 
reason, undirected by conscience, 
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against the superstitions and mum. 
meries and irreligious character of 
the only form of religion to which 
their attention had been directed, as 
to the study of nature, or science of 
any kind. 

Indeed, it is difficult to see either 
the utilitarian or infidel tendency of 
the scientific pursuits of these men. 
They studied, so far as we can dis- 
cover, from mere love of study ; or, 
perhaps, from the desire of honor; 
with very little regard to the practical 
bearing of their pursuits. ‘Those pur- 
suits had, in many cases, perhaps in 
all,a practical bearing; but that was 
frequently left to be exhibited by 
others. 

And, as to any irreligious tend- 
ency of their studies, we may say 
rather, that their irreligious minds 
took that view of every subject that 
came before them. Laplace demon- 
strated, on certain hypotheses, the 
perpetuity of the solar system. He 
might, perhaps, infer, from this re- 
sult, the eternity and independence 
of the course of nature. But does 
the possibility, or the fact, of such 
an inference, show an atheistic tend- 
ency in the science of astronomy? 
Was not the atheism already in the 
mind of the astronomers, and ready 
to put its own interpretation on 
whatever facts might come .before 
it? Would nota religious mind in- 
fer from the discovery of such a 
fact, with equal readiness, the infi- 
nite wisdom and power of the Crea- 
tor? We do not say a Christian, 
but a religious mind,—a mind re- 
ligiously inclined. Would not Soe- 
rates have drawn this conclusion? 
Then, if this kind of knowledge is 
charged with an infidel, or an athe- 
istic tendency in the mind of La- 
place or D’Alembert, why should it 
not have credit for a religious tend- 
ency, in the mind of Socrates, New- 
ton, Pascal and Paley ? 

Voltaire originated the system of 
tract publication and circulation, and 
for the very purpose of disseminating 
infidelity, and destroying every ves- 
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tige of Christianity. Is the Tract 
Society, therefore, a society of infi- 
dels? and does the publication and 
reading of tracts necessarily tend to 
infidelity ? “* Fas est ab hoste do- 
ceri.” Let us accept Voltaire’s plan 
of tract distribution, and make ita 
means of spreading the gospel ; let 
us also accept the science of Laplace, 
and employ it to illustrate the power, 
wisdom and goodness of the Author 
of nature, and the Fountain of sci- 
ence. 

So * the wrath of man shall praise 
God, and the remainder of wrath,” 
(should there be any remainder,) 
“God wil” easily “restrain.” And, 
if there be any remainder of this 
kind, it will be the fault of Christians, 
in not making themselves masters of 
the ground, so as to turn the weap- 
ons of the enemy against himself. 
Science, in the hands of Chris- 
tians, will render most valuable ser- 
vice to religion; while the infidel 
will do all he can to force it into the 
service of infidelity ; with what suc- 
cess, we shall see. 

In multitudes of instances, infidels 
have endeavored to fortify their in- 
fidelity, by arguments drawn from 
science ; bul, in every instance, they 
have been met, and driven from 
their position, by further develop- 
ments of the same science. 

A single example will suffice. 
The Zodiacs of Esneh and Dende- 
rah, and the astronomy of the In- 
dians, were asserted to prove a far 
greater antiquity, not of the world 
merely, but of the human race, than 
the Bible indicates. But the un- 
soundness of this opinion was ex- 
posed, not by one, whose mind was 
uncontaminated by physical science, 
but by such men as Delambre, Mon- 
tucla, Lalande, and by that prince 
of mathematicians and astronomers, 
Laplace. 

Another fact should be carefully 
considered, before we fix upon sci- 
ence the charge of infidel teaching 
or tendency. We know not that 
any instance is recorded,—we have 

Vou. IV. 70 
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every reason to believe, that no in- 
stance ever occurred, in which an 
individual received the first impulse 
towards infidelity, or was confirmed 
in a previous leaning that way, in 
consequence of the study of physi- 
cal science. 

We have, then, no evidence, that 
science has ever led any one to in- 
fidelity ; and when it has been em- 
ployed as the weapon of the infidel 
or the sceptic, it has recoiled, and 
wounded the hand that wielded it. 
Where then is its tendency to infi- 
delity ? 

No one affirms or supposes, that 
the study of natural science will 
change the heart, nor will the study 
of intellectual, moral, metaphysical 
or theological science. Noone sup- 
poses it impossible, or even difficult, 
for a corrupt heart and a perverse 
will to torture, to unholy purposes, 
the truths of physical science. 
Equally easy is it, to pervert, to un- 
holy and impious purposes, the most 
sacred truths of religion. And, if 
we fear to teach, or encourage the 
study of physical science, lest it 
should lead to injurious results, must 
we not equally fear to teach the 
truths of religion, lest they should 
be perverted to greater wickedness, 
occasion deeper condemnation, and 
prove “a savor of death unto 
death ?” 

But there is another view to be 
taken of this subject. We have 
thus far, used the language of apol- 
ogy. We have endeavored to show 
that the study of nature is not inju- 
rious. But shall we say no more 
than this? Is it enough to say 
merely, that the contemplation of 
the works of God is not destructive 
to the souls of men? that it is not 
incompatible with the best interests 
of society ? that it does not tend to 
disbelief of the existence of a God, 
nor to contempt of His authority ? 
**Oh most lame and impotent con- 
clusion !” 

We think it can be shown, not 
only that science is, in no respect, 
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injurious, but that it is, in a high de- 
gree, beneficial, to the souls, as well 
as the bodies of men; that we are 
not permitted merely, but encoura- 
ged, almost commanded, by our 
Creator, to study his works; that it 
is not merely not a sin, but that it is 
a duty, diligently to trace the work- 
ings of our Father’s hand. 

What means have we of attain- 
ing to the knowledge of God? We 
can surely expect to learn nothing, 
except from his exhibitions of him- 
self; and we know of no way in 
which he has manifested himself 
to our apprehension, except in his 
word and works. From these two 
sources, then, we must get all our 
knowledge of God. His works give 
us one view of his character; his 
word another. Or rather, his word 
is a part of his works, and supplies 
to us the knowledge, which the other 
parts of his works have not sup- 
plied. Thus, his works of creation 
and providence unfold to us a part 
of the divine character; his work 
of written revelation,—his word, 
renders clearer and more definite 
what we have thus learned, and un- 
folds to us still other parts of the 
nature and attributes of God; it 
gives us additional and supplemen- 
taryknowledge. To which of these 
views, now, shall we be indifferent ? 
One account may be more necessa- 
ry, and essential to our recovery 
from sin, than the other. But may 
we not underrate the importance of 
that other account? Ought we not 
to listen to the voice of our Father, 
whether he speaks to us in our own 
nature and instincts,—in the articu- 
late, written language of men,—or 
in the music of the spheres, and the 
order and harmony of the material 
universe? The glory of the mate- 
rial universe is the glory of God ; 
and he who refuses to admire the 
work, refuses to admire the skill of 
the workman. 

Moreover, he only truly admires 
the works of God, who admires 
them intelligently ; who apprehends 
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them as they are. Suppose one ad- 
mires the wisdom of God, in confi- 
ning his operations tu this world,— 
in placing it in the center of the 
universe, and in creating all suns 
and worlds, solely to attend upon the 
earth, and promote the welfare of 
its inhabitants. Would he admire 
the work of Jehovah, or a figment 
of his own imagination ?—a scheme, 
which the Creator deemed unworthy 
of his adoption? Does not the ad- 
miration, which he feels for such a 
scheme, bear about the same ratio 
to what he ought to feel, as the wor- 
ship of an ideal god bears to the 
worship of the true God ? 

We know it is very much the 
fashion in certain quarters, as an off- 
set to the extravagant claims of the 
deist, to decry the knowledge of 
God, which can be drawn from his 
works; and to treat the assertion of 
the importance and value of such 
knowledge, as almost tantamount to 
a rejection of revelation and Chris- 
tianity. But such was not the lan- 
guage of Paul. “For,” he says, 
“the invisible things of him, even 
his eternal power and Godhead, 
from the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made; so that 
they are without excuse.”* Now, if 
the exhibition of the character of 
God in his works, without the light 
of revelation, is so clear as to ren- 
der those, who fail of their duty, in- 
excusable, can that exhibition be a 
matter of indifference, and of no 
value to us? 

But, again, that exhibition acquires 
additional value from the fact, that 
the account, which the Bible gives 
us of the character of God, is illus- 
trated by constant reference to his 
works. In fact, the character of 
God is, and can be, made known to 
us only by means of such reference. 
We receive the idea of power, by 
observing the effects which it is able 
to produce. In the same way, we 





* Romans 1: 20. 
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get the conception of wisdom and 
goodness from their manifestations ; 
and, without such manifestations, 
the words expressing these charac- 
teristics, make very little impression 
uponus. ‘Thus, the power, wisdom, 
and goodness of God are set forth, 
—are, in truth, expressed, by the 
vastness, the order, and the benefi- 
cence of his works of creation and 
providence ; works, too, to which all 
finite power, wisdom and goodness 
are utterly and infinitely inadequate. 
And he will best appreciate these il- 
lustrations, who is best acquainted 
with the arrangements and the laws 
of nature. 

How vividly, how forcibly is the 
greatness of the Divine power and 
knowledge taught us, when God is 
described, as ** He that sitteth upon 
the circle of the earth, and all the 
inhabitants thereof are as grasshop- 
pers: that stretcheth out the heav- 
ens as a curtain, and spreadeth them 
out as a tent to dwell in.” Is. xl. 22. 
“ Lift up your eyes on high, and be- 
hold who hath created these things, 
that bringeth out their hosts by num- 
ber: he calleth them by names, 
by the greatness of his might, for 
that he is strong in power, not one 
faileth.” v. 26. ‘He telleth the 
number of jthe stars; he calleth 
them all by (their) names.” Ps. 
exlvii, 4. ‘* Which removeth the 
mountains and they know not: which 
overturneth them in his anger; 
which shaketh the earth out of her 
place, and the pillars thereof trem- 
ble.” Job ix, 5, &c. * Which alone 
spreadeth out the heavens, and tread- 
eth upon the waves of the sea; 
which maketh Arcturus, Orion and 
Pleiades, and the chambers of the 
South.” v. 8, &c. “ Behold God is 
great, and we know him not, nei- 
ther can the number of his years 
be searched out. For he maketh 
small the drops of water, they pour 
down rain according to the vapor 
thereof, which the clouds do drop 
and distil upon man abundantly.” 
Job xxxvi, 26,27. “ With clouds 
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he covereth the light, and com- 
mandeth it (not to shine) by (the 
cloud) that cometh betwixt.” v. 32. 
** When I consider thy heavens, the 
work of thy fingers, the moon and 
the stars which thou hast ordained ; 
what is man, that thou art mindful 
of him? and the son of man, that 
thou visitest him?” Ps. viii, 3, 4. 
The 37th, 38th, 39th, 40th and 41st 
chapters of Job, and the 104th 
Psalm are filled with illustrations of 
the power, wisdom, knowledge and 
goodness of God, drawn from the 
most minute, as well as from the 
miglitiest operations of nature. 

By such methods, by calling our 
attention to his works, does our Fa- 
ther endeavor to lead us to some 
conception of his own nature, and 
of our relation to him. And shall 
we offer an apology for studying 
the subjects to which he has thus 
directed our attention? Rather, 
shall we be excused, if we fail to 
study them? Shall we, in studying 
them, be charged with devoting 
ourselves to a *“* sensuous,” a “* ma- 
terial,” or “ materializing” philoso- 
phy? If we must, then be it so; 
yet we will continue to study this 
same material, earth-born philoso- 
phy,and be led by it toa more perfect 
knowledge of that immaterial, spir- 
itual being, whose presence fills 
immensity, and such an immensity 
as the wisdom of Solomon never 
conceived of ; and who yet delights 
to * dwell in the humble and contrite 
heart, that trembleth at his word.” 
We say, such an immensity as Sol- 
omon never conceived of, and we 
say it considerately and reverently. 
Solomon said, ** Behold the heaven, 
and heaven of heavens can not con- 
tain thee’; but what did he mean 
by the * heaven and heaven of hea- 
vens ?”? We can not, of course, 
determine precisely what idea Sol- 
omon intended to convey by this 
phrase: but it seems most probable 
that he meant to convey the idea, 
which was entertained by the Jews 
on that subject. Now the Jews, as 
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Prof. Stuart intimates, would under- 
stand, by this phrase, “the welkin, 
or apparent arch of the heavens, or 
the clouds over their heads with the 
atmosphere.” This is what they un- 
derstood by the firmament, with the 
stars fixed in it; and they seem to 
have had no conception of the migh- 
ty depths of space in which the 
nearest of the heavenly bodies are 
buried, nor of the true magnitude 
of any one of those bodies. A Jew 
saw the sun and moon as lights sub- 
ordinate to the earth, made for the 
service of man; and the planets 
and fixed stars as still smaller lights, 
set in the same hollow sphere ; and 
so far as we can discover, all at 
nearly the same distance from the 
earth. The earth was, to him, the 
principal scene of Jehovah’s works, 
and the heavens were only a mag- 
nificent sky to adorn and enlighten 
the earth. Such was probably the 
immensity of which Solomon con- 
ceives, and such was the heaven of 
heavens that could not contain Je- 
hovah. How different would have 
been his conception of immensity, 
and of that Being whom the heav- 
en of heavens can not contain, if he 
had known what Newton knew, and 
seen what Herschell saw! 

To illustrate this, let us consider, 
for a moment, what modern science 
teaches us of the heavens. At the 
first step, instead of placing the 
earth in the centre, and regarding 
it as the principal body of the uni- 
verse, we must conceive of the sun, 
moon and planets as worlds; in 
comparison with many of which the 
earth shrinks into insignificance. 
We must also conceive of the migh- 
ty host of fixed stars as immense 
bodies, codrdinate with the sun, ma- 
ny of them, in all probability, ac- 
companied by systems of worlds, 
and placed at inconceivable distan- 
ces from each other, and from us. 
Do we not attain a far more wor- 
thy view of the power of God, 
when we thus regard him, as crea- 
ting, directing and controlling, not 
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this world only, but the sun and its 
retinue of worlds in their grandest 
and minutest relations, and extend. 
ing his work of creation and prov- 
idence to that host of stars beyond ? 

But let another step be taken. 
We have, as yet, only begun to see 
the developments of modern science. 
Let us conceive this almost infinite 
number of stars, at distances which 
baflle all computation, and many of 
them attended, as we have reason to 
suppose, each by its own system of 
worlds all teeming with life, and 
filled with the presence of God, and 
then let us conceive that all this in- 
finity of suns and worlds, instead of 
being the whole material creation, is 
but a small, a very small, an infini- 
tesimal part, in fact, only a single 
system or cluster, while an infinite 
number of other clusters, equally 
and perhaps more vast, are equally 
created, directed, controlled, and 
filled with life, love and joy by the 
same omnipresent Jehovah. Let 
us conceive, moreover, that these 
clusters, each containing by itself a 
firmament of suns and stars, like 
that which we see around us, which 
appeared to the Jew, as the whole 
creation—these clusters, we say, 
filling a space, which extends, on 
every side, thousands on thousands 
of times the distance of Sirius,* oc- 


‘y ahaa ll computes the Pet e, at 
which his forty feet reflector could reach 
acluster of fifty thousand stars, at ‘* above 
eleven and three-fourths millions of mill- 
ions of millions of miles!"’ Or, express- 
ed in figures, 11 765,475,948.678.678,679 
miles. “A number, which exceeds the 
distance of the nearest fixed star, at least 
three hundred thousand times.” 

He remarks further, ‘‘ We have the in- 
side of a sphere to examine, the radius 
of which is the immense distance just 
now assigned to be within the reach of 
the penetration of our instruments, and of 
which all the celestial objects visible to 
the eye, put together, form, as it were, 
the Kernel, while all the immer nsity of its 
thick shell i is reserved for the telescope.”’ 
Phil. Trans. for the year 1800, vol. 90, pp. 
83-4 


It should be remembered, moreover, 
that Herschell did not consider even this, 
to our conception, infinite sphere, as ap- 
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cupy, after all, only a finite region, 
while beyond, far beyond, extend 
the limitless fields of space, equally 
filled by the presence of God, who 
filleth an immensity, in comparison 
with which, all that we have yet 
conceived is as “nothing and less 
than nothing, and vanity.” 

Let us conceive all this, not from 
these feeble hints, but as it should 
be described and imagined; and 
shall we then have no larger con- 
ception of immensity, and no more 
exalted view of the power and 
greatness of that God, whom “ the 
heaven and the heaven of heavens 
can not contain,” than a Jew had? 

And how does man appear among 
these works of Omnipotence ? With 
what emphasis may we exclaim, 
“Lord what is man, that thou,” 
who hast created all these, and 
“callest them all by their names,” 
who “spreadest them out as a tent 
to dwell in,” who “ takest up these 
isles” in space “as a very little 
thing,” * shouldst be mindful of him, 
and shouldst visit him ?” 





proaching to the limits of the material 
universe, or of the possible discovery of 
man. He anticipated the making of more 
powerful inswwuments, aud more extended 
discoveries. 

A moment's reflection is due also to 
that cluster, consisting of fifty thousand 
stars, similar, in their nature and relative 
situation, probably, to the Sun, Sirius, 
Arcturus, and the other fixed stars of our 
own sky: no two, perhaps, being within 
a three years’ journey of light of each 
other, being, moreover, so far removed 
from us, that this vast space occupies but 
a mere point in the field of the telescope, 
while, to an inhabitant of one of the 
worlds of that cluster, the whole of the 
glorious heavens over our heads, would 
appear as a similar point in the, to them, 
far distant confines of creation. 

Shovld the above estimate of Hers- 
chell's seem to any to be merely hypo- 
thetical, still it will not be denied, that 
even an hypothesis of this kind must en- 
large our conceptions of the Creator's 
works. Nor could such an hypothesis 
have been formed, without the light of 
‘modern discoveries...... The reader may 
find a popular, and somewhat full view 
of this subject in Nichol’s “ Architecture 
of the Heavens.”’ 
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We will mention another illustra- 
tion, furnished by physical science, 
of the vastness of creation. Light 
travels over a distance equal to the 
circumference of the earth in one 
eighth of a second. Moving at this 
rate, it must require more than three 
years to reach us from the nearest 
fixed star. Of this we suppose, 
there can be no doubt. The light, 
then, from some of the clusters, 
whose distance Herschel estimated 
as of the 35,000th order, must oc- 
cupy, at least, 35,000 times three 
years, in reaching us. That is trav- 
eling at the sate of 192,000 miles in 
a second, or 691,200,000 miles in 
an hour, it must have been on its 
way, 105,000 years. 

Verily, “ the heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth his handy work.” 

David spoke this of the mere ap- 
pearance of the heavens to the eye. 
But what would he have said, could 
he have witnessed what Herschel 
did, when “after a considerable 
sweep with his forty feet instrument, 
the appearance of Sirius announced 
itself, ata great distance, like the 
dawn of the morning, and came on 
by degrees, increasing in brightness, 
till this brilliant star, at last, enter- 
ed the field of view of the telescope, 
with all the splendor of the rising 
sun, and forced him to take his eye 
from the beautiful sight ?”* 

Again, the inspired poet says, 
* Lord, thou hast been our dwelling 
place in all generations. Before the 
mountains were brought forth, or 
ever thou hadst formed the earth 
and the world, even from everlast- 
ing to everlasting, thou art God.” 

Truly a most sublime illustration 
of the eternity of the Divine exist- 
ence ;—but how much is its for- 
cibleness enhanced to our minds, if 
our conceptions are aided by the 
vast periods, during which geology 
supposes the earth and the world to 
have existed ! 


* Phil. Trans. for 1800, vol. 90, p. 54. 
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The mind can reach far, very far 
into the past or the future if it can 
find actual phenomena, by which to 
measure periods, and on which to 
alight in its lofty soarings. Give it 
those vast periods of geology, or 
the yet vaster cycles of astronomy, 
which as has been well remarked, 
“though rare in time, are frequent 
in eternity,” or the periods which 
must have been required to con- 
dense a nebula into a cluster of suns 
and planets like the myriads of stars 
with which our sky is studded, and 
we can scarcely set a limit to the 
conceptions we may attain of finite 
duration, while the infinite. still 
stretches immeasurably beyond.* 

** A thousand years in thy sight 
are but as yesterday when it is past, 
and as a watch in the night.” * One 
day is, with the Lord, as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one 
day.” 

Do we not the better appreciate 
this, when we contemplate a star, 
whose revolution in its orbit,—whose 
single year possibly covers 190,000 
of our years ?t 

Would we have an illustration of 
another most interesting, mysterious 


*« A telescope, with a power of pene- 
trating into space like my forty feet one, 
has also as it may be called, a power of 
penetrating into time past. To explain 
this, we must consider, that, from the 
known velocity of light, it may be proved, 
that, when we look at Sirius, the rays, 
which enter the eye, can not have been 
less than six years, and four and a half 
months, coming from that star to the ob- 
server. Hence it follows, that, when we 
see an object of the calculated distance 
at which one of these very remote nebu- 
le"’ (mentioned in a former note on page 
556) “ may still be perceived, the rays of 
light, which convey its image to the eye, 
must have been more than nineteen hun- 
dred and ten thousand, that is almost two 
millions of years on their way; and that, 
consequently, so many years ago, this ob- 
ject must already have had an existence 
in the sidereal heavens, in order to send 
out those rays, by which we now per- 
ceive it." Phil. Trans. for 1802, vol. 92, 
p- 498-9. 

t Nichol—Architecture of the Heavens, 
p- 58, N. Y. 1540. 
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and incomprehensible attribute of 
the Divine character? the omnipres- 
ence of God? We know the fact; it 
is essential to our idea of the Divine 
character. But how shall we bring 
it before our minds, and best appre- 
ciate the allusions to it of scrip- 
ture ? 

There is a principle in nature of 
the most potent, incessant and all- 
prevading energy, which seems to 
us a most apt, though, of course, an 
infinitely imperfect representation of 
this attribute of the infinite. The 
principle to which we allude, is grav- 
ity :—a principle, whose influence, 
like the power of iis author, is felt, 
alike by the minutest created atom, 
and by the mightiest world of the 
universe, and governs equally the fall 
of the leaf and the destroying rush 
of the avalanche ; and which is thus 
a most striking illustration of that 
Divine Providence, 

“Which sees, with equal eye,as Lord of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fail : 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurled, 

And now a bubble burst, and now a 
world ;"— 

which, while providing for the gov- 

ernment and welfare of the universe, 

does not forget or neglect the in- 

sect of an hour. 

The Psalmist beautifully describes 
the constant and entire dependence 
of the creatures upon the care of 
their Creator; “* These wait all upon 
thee :”—Thou openest thy hand, 
they are filled with good. Thou 
hidest thy face, they are troubled: 
Thou takest away their breath, they 
die, and return to their dust. Thou 
sendest forth thy spirit, they are cre- 
ated: and thou renewest the face of 
the earth.”* Asa single moment's 
intermission of the care of Provi- 
dence would annihilate all animate 
existence, so a single moment’s in- 
terruption of the action of the gravi- 
tating force would produce an in- 
stantaneous and universal * crash of 
worlds,” and would throw the whole 





* Ps. 104: 27, 28-30. 
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material universe, extending, as has 
been well remarked, not improba- 
bly, beyond the conception of any 
finite mind, into infinite confusion 
and chaos. In all space, no world 
would be left in its orbit, no parti- 
cle would remain in its place. 

Again should the Creator restore 
this principle to its wonted energy, 
order would, as instantaneously, be 
restored ;—a new order of things 
indeed, but yet an order, which 
should embrace every particle of 
matter in existence, and which 
should, though it might require a 
period which no human intellect has 
ever conceived, result in a system 
of clusters or firmament, consisting, 
each of an innumerable host of suns 
and planets, of a form similar to 
what now exists in the abysses of 
space. 

Such is the gravitating property, 
given by its Creator to matter ;— 
omnipresent, wherever there is mat- 
ter, unremitting in its action, un- 
changing in its nature; a striking, 
though like all that we can conceive, 
an utterly inadequate type of the 
true, independent and infinite omni- 
presence of its Author :—omnipres- 
ence, which fills the universe of mind 
as well as matter, and extends be- 
yond the utmost bounds of the mate- 
rial creation, filling the void regions 
of space, if there be any such bounds 
and void regions, and transcending 
all possible conception of finite intel- 
lect in respect both to time and space. 

And, instead of being puffed up, 
with the idea, that we have found 
a principle,—a law, that can take 
the place of God, we must, it seems 
to us, rather be humbled under the 
reflection, that this principle, so uni- 
versal, so potent, so surpassing all 
human comprehension, is but a fee- 
ble representatiou of the power that 
produced it, that continues it in ac- 
tion and that can in a moment with- 
draw it, or annihilate the matter on 
which it acts, and in which it exists. 
Truly, we may well say with the 
Psalmist, “* Whither shall 1 go from 
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thy Spirit? or whither shall I flee 
from thy presence ?””* 

Mrs. Somerville says of analysis, 
which, though not properly a part 
of physical science, is still most 
closely related to it, as being the 
grand key to the knowledge of na- 
ture: Its “ formule, emblematic of 
omniscience, condense, into a few 
symbols, the immutable laws of the 
universe. This mighty instrument 
of human power itself originates in 
the primitive constitution of the hu- 
man mind, and rests upon a few 
fundamental axioms, which have 
eternally existed in him, who im- 
planted them in the breast of man, 
when he created him after his own 
image.”’*t 

We have now reviewed, most 
hastily, some of the illustrations 
which God has given us of his own 
power and greatness ; and such are 
the interpretations of those illustra- 
tions furnished us by physical sei- 
ence. Do these interpretations give 
us no more exalted and clearly de- 
fined views of the Creator? Can 
they fail also to give us more hum- 
ble and modest views of ourselves ? 
For besides their impressing upon 
us our Own insignificance, in com- 
parison with such a universe, it is 
well remarked, that, as the circle 
of knowledge has extended, the 
sphere of our recognized ignorance, 
—that dark sphere, which hems in 
what we know,—has increased like- 
wise.j ‘Hast thou perceived the 
breadth of the earth? Declare, if 
thou knowest it all.” Who will be 
most forcibly impressed by this 
question ? He who supposes that he 
takes in the universe at a glance, 
and that, when he has perceived the 
breadth of the earth, he has com- 
prehended the principal part of the 
universe ; or he who regards the 
earth as a speck in creation, and 


* Ps. 139: 7. 

t Connection of the Physical Sciences, 
p- 318. 

t Architecture of the Heavens, p. 19. 

§ Job, 38: 18. 
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who, like Herschell, has attempted, 
and vainly attempted, to sound the 
dark, unfathomable abyss of space ? 

Thus nas modern science given 
new force, in every step of its pro- 
gress, to the expressions and illus- 
trations by which the sacred writers 
set forth the divine attributes. And 
it is particularly worthy of note, 
that no one of those illustrations 
has, by the utmost progress of sci- 
ence, been shown to be inappropri- 
ate. In fact, the more perfect our 
knowledge of the works of nature, 
the more perfectly those works 
seem to us to answer the purpose, 
for which the sacred writers alluded 
to them. ‘This is the more remark- 
able, from the fact that those writers 
had no knowledge of the economy 
of nature, as made known by mod- 
ern science. 

How can we account for the fact, 
that the wonderful discoveries of 
modern science show nothing incon- 
sistent with the teachings of men 
profoundly ignorant of physical sci- 
ence, who lived in ages profoundly 
ignorant, and whose works never- 
theless are full of allusions to natu- 
ral phenomena? Can we account 
for it, except on the supposition, 
that they wrote under the direction 
of him, in whom are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge ? 

How does the Bible compare, in 
this respect, with other pretended 
revelations? Missionaries in India 
affirm, that every science taught in 
their school, reveals truths in dia- 
metrical opposition to the tenets of 
the Hindu religion. “ ‘There is not,” 
says Dr. Duff, “a branch of true 
literature or science, which does not 
furnish weapons to demolish Hin- 
duism.””* 

Why is the Bible so different ? 
Simply, and only because its author 
is the author of nature. 

What now shall be said of the 
study of such science? Shall we 





* Bib. Repository for January, 1845, 
p. 81. 
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be blamed for pursuing it, because 
it is a material science ; that is, in 
other words, a science relating to 
matter ; forthat is the only mean- 
ing of which the phrase “ material 
science” is susceptible. As well 
may we find fault with infinite wis- 
dom, for creating a material uni- 
verse. For, surely, whatever was 
not too insignificant for the infinite 
Mind to originate, create, preserve 
and care for, is not too insignificant 
for the mind of man to study ;— 
unless it be, mayhap, for the mind 
of a Buddhist, or of a dark-souled 
monk of the “ ages of faith.” 

Shall such science be stigmatized 
as utilitarian, and sensuous, and 
therefore unworthy the attention of 
an immortal and spiritual being? 
It is indeed utilitarian. It directs 
the ship in the midst of the sea, and 
enables us to bring from the utter- 
most parts of the earth, ‘ wine 
which maketh glad the heart of 
man, and oil to make his face to 
shine ;’—and it also enables us to 
bring from the uttermost parts of 
creation, knowledge to cheer and 
beautify the soul. It does indeed 
furnish “ various devices for feed- 
ing, clothing and transporting these 
bodies of ours ;” and it equally 
feeds, clothes and transports our 
souls ;—it feeds the soul with food 
convenient for it; with knowledge, 
which develops the powers of the 
soul, and renders it better acquainted 
with itself, and with its God; it 
clothes the soul with the humility of 
conscious insignificance in the infi- 
nite system; and it transports the 
soul through the display of the Crea- 
tor’s power,—through the infinities 
of time and space, to a nearer ap- 
preheusion of the truly Infinite,— 
the eternal and omnipresent God. 
It develops the power of steam, 
and the speed of the railroad car, 
and it also exhibits the power of 
gravity and the velocity of light. 
If such science is sensuous because 
it ministers to the welfare of the 
body, is it not spiritual also, in as 
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far as it ministers to the welfare of 
the soul ? 

Before leaving this part of the 
subject, a single additional remark 
seems to be necessary, in regard to 
those, who, with so much earnest- 
ness, complain of the utilitarian, 
sensuous, superficial, irreligious and 
materializing, (for they seem to be 
at a loss for epithets to express their 
abhorrence,) tendency of the science 
of the 17th, 18th and 19th centuries ; 
and who charge this tendency upon 
the whole system of the Baconian 
philosophy, while they extol * the 
learning and piety,” and the pro- 
found and spiritual studies of those 
“ages of faith,” which have been 
more commonly denominated * the 
dark ages,” but which have lately 
been discovered to be “ dark, only 
from excess of light ;”"—ages, when 
men occupied themselves with those 
profound and spiritual, those pious, 
and truly not utilitarian inquiries re- 
specting “intention and remission, 
formalities, quiddities, hacceities,* 





* Enfield’s Hist. of Phil. vol. I, p. 387, 
B. Vil, C. II, 8. 3. 

Brucker also mentions discussions “ de 
indistantibus, de formalitatibus, de quid- 
ditatibus, de hecceitatibus, &c.” Hist. 
Critica Phil., Tom. ILL, p. 873. 

Erasmus, from whom Brucker quotes, 
specifies, in his Encomium Moriz, some 
of the questions discussed by these “ mag- 
ni et illuminati theologi ;” for example, 
“ num quod instans in generatione divina ? 
num plures in Christo filiationes? num 
possibilis propositio: Pater Deus odit fili- 
um? num Deus potuerit suppositare mu- 
lierem. num diabolum, num asinum, num 
cucurbitam, num silicem? Tum quem- 
admodum cucurbita fuerit concionatura, 
editura miracula, figenda cruci?” &e. 
Erasm. Coll. and Enc. Morie, Tom. HI, 
p- 361. Tauchnitz Edition. 

Erasmus contrasts these theologians 
with the apostles, of whom he says, “ No- 
verant ifli Jesu matrem ; sed quis eorum 
tam philosonhice demonstravit, quomodo 
fuerit ab Ade macula preservata, quam 
nostri theologi! Petrus accepit claves, 
et accepit ab eo, qui non committat in- 
digno; et tamen an intellexerit, nescio, 
certe nusquam attigit subtilitatem, quo- 
modo scientia clavem habeat is quoque, 
qui scientiam non habeat. Baptizabant 
illi passim, et tamen nusqam docuerunt, 
que sit caussa formalis, materialis, effi- 


Vou. IV. 71 
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&c., with grave investigations into the 
nature of angels, as, ** whether they 
know things more clearly in a mor- 
ning; and what are the ‘sub- 
stance, orders, offices, language,” 
&c. of angels ;—ages, when men 
estimated their piety by the tie of 
their shoe strings, by the color and 
breadth of their girdles, by the col- 
ors and material of their garments, 
(gowns and surplices?) and by the 
shape and capacity in bushels, as 
Erasmus says, of their cowls ;*— 
ages, when those same “ pious fa- 
thers’’ substituted the study of Aris- 
totle for the study of the Bible ;t 
and were led by their so much ad- 
mired “ profound and spiritual” in- 
quiries to blasphemous absurdities 
and rank atheism. 

It is not strange, that men, who 
consider such investigations and dis- 
cussions worthy the attention of im- 
mortal men, should find fault with 
the object—which Lord Bacon pro- 
posed to himself: ‘* Humanis com- 
modis servire,” and which they un- 
derstand to have reference solely to 
the physical wants and conveniences 
of life. 

Lord Bacon did undoubtedly re- 
gard it as one great object, perhaps 
as the grand object of philosophy, 
to subserve the interests of man. 
What ihose interests are, will be 
differently understood by different 
individuals,—by each, according to 
ciens, et finalis baptismi; nec characteris 
delebilis et indelebilis apud hos ulla men- 
tio.” pp. 362 and 3. 

* Quot nodos habeat calceus, quo colore 
cingula, vestis quot discriminibus varie- 
ganda, qua materia, quotque culmis latum, 
cingulum, qua specie et quot modioruin 
capax ene oy quot digitis latum capilliti- 
um, quot dermiendum horas.” Ib. p. 367. 

t Enfield mentions it as a “ fact com- 
plained of by Melancthon, that in sacred 
cond to the poopie, inotonf tbe peapal.> 
Vol. II, p. Bao. Brucker also Sentions 
the same fact, Tom. III, p. 886. 

t Brucker, Tom. III, p. 882-3, he says, 
“ Dicique non potest, quante impietatis 
seges ex his pravis seminibus orta sit, que 
non dubitavit ipsam Dei existentiam, et 
summa fidei mysteria, ancipiti et fluctu- 
anti disputationi subjicere.’ 
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his own prevailing tastes and habits 
of thioking ;—one referring them to 
the body, another to the soul. Lord 
Bacon himself, as is generally be- 
lieved, had reference to the interests 
of man; not merely as an animal, 
but as an intellectual, a moral, a re- 
ligious, and immortal being.* 

At all events, whether he had re- 
gard to our higher interests or not, 
his philosophy has contributed great- 
ly to their advancement. We have 
already considered some of the 
moral benfits, which men receive 
from the advance of physical sci- 
ence. But not physical science 
alone has been advanced by the 
Baconian philosophy. Intellectual 
philosophy is an inductive science. 
Theology, notwithstanding all the 
metaphysical jargon of those “ ages 
of faith” (to say nothing of more 
recent speculations, and * bodies of 
divinity”) is, after all, so far as it 
has any value, or is entitled to any 
respect, an inductive science, rest- 
ing upon the examination of our- 
selves, of nature, and of the word 
of God. And again, the examina- 
tion of the word of God depends 
on the science of interpretation ;— 
a science purely and solely induc- 
tive. Now which of these sciences 
is not subservient to the interests of 
man? Instead, then, of consider- 
ing its subserviency to the interests 
of man, as a reproach to the Baco- 
nian philosophy, we have reason to 
glory in it, as its great excellence. 

It was, we trust, his motive to 
subserve the interests of man; and 
the same motive had weight with a 
greater than Lord Bacon, *“ who, for 
our sakes,”’ that is, to subserve our 


* Lord Bacon thus defines his own 
views of the proper objects of science. 
* Postremo omnes in universum monitos 
volumus, ut scientia veros fines cogitent ; 
nec eam aut animi causa petant, aut ad 
contentionem, aut ut alios despiciant, aut 
ad commodum, aut ad farmam, aut ad po- 
tentiam, aut hujusimodi inferiora, sed ad 
meritum, et usus vite#, eamque in char- 
itate perficiant et regant.”’—(De Aug. 
Scient., near the end of the Preface.) 
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interests, “became poor, that we 
through his poverty might be rich.” 

Again, physical science is decried 
as an earth-born science. ‘True, 
it is earth-born, and so is man; and 
science, like man, shall find its per- 
fect developmentin Heaven. Science 
is, indeed, earth-born, inasmuch as 
it is discovered by man, while he 
dwells upon earth. But itisa part of 
the stores of the Divine Mind, where 
originated, and is still embraced, all 
the economy of the material, as well 
as of the spiritual world ; and whence 
the streams of knowledge shall flow 
forth, alike unexhausted and inex- 
haustible, through the ages of eter- 
nity, into the minds of all who shall 
delight in the investigation of those 
works of the Lord, “‘which are 
sought out by all that fear him.” 

ls there nothing in such knowl- 
edge of God and his works, and of 
the economy of his government, to 
gratify a refined taste? There is 
something, at least, which pleased 
the infinite taste, when the Creator 
pronounced his works *“*very good.” 
He who can find nothing in the works 
of God to please his taste, must 
have had his taste enervated and 
corrupted, rather than refined and 
cultivated. Ifa sublime conception, 
other than of the Deity himself, is 
vouchsafed to mortal man, it is of 
the works of God as exhibited by the 
sciences of geology and-astronomy. 

With him who admires the pro- 
ductions of genius and intellect, 
whether of ancient or of modern 
time, we have no controversy. It 
is only when he denies the good 
tasie of those who admire the pro- 
ductions of the Fountain of genius, 
that we remonstrate. We do not 
complain, or think it strange, that 
he should admire the creations of a 
Homer, a Dante, a Milton, or a 
Shakspeare,—the wisdom of Aris- 
totle or of Plato, or the beauty of 
architecture, painting, or sculpture. 
But we can not forget, that there is 
a creation mightier than Homer’s— 
the work of him, who said, “ Let 
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there be light, and there was light ;” 
a wisdom less ostentatious, but more 
profound than the wisdom of Aris- 
totle: and a beauty, in comparison 
with which, all the beauty of hu- 
man productions vanishes like the 
light of the glow-worm in the pres- 
ence of the sun at noonday. 

Again, shall- we be told, that 
some men of science have been in- 
fidels and haters of God? ‘True; 
and so have some metaphysicians, 
moralists, theologians, ecclesiastics, 
students of the Bible, bishops, car- 
dinals, and popes :—and so have 
angels and archangels, amid the 
full blaze of the divine glories. 

Will the truth of these sciences, 
and of the facts which they disclose, 
be denied? Shall we be told, that 
they are mere theory? Be it so, 
Admit that they are nothing but the- 
ory,—mere speculation, moonshine, 
if you please,—the baseless fabric 
of adream. Still, have they not, 
moonshine though they be, given us 

Dartmouth College. 
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SHALL PUNISHMEN 


Wirntn a few years past, there 
has arisen a loud demand for the 
universal abolition of capital pun- 
ishment. It is demanded that the 
gradual mitigation of our criminal 
laws, which has been going on for 
nearly two hundred years, shall be 
earried one step farther; and that 
the murderer shal! no longer die by 
the sentence of justice. In one 
point of view this is a purely politi- 
eal question. ‘The question whether 
the punishment of death shall be 
inflicted in any case, and if so in 
what cases, is a legitimate question 
for the consideration of jurists and 
legislators, and as such might be dis- 
cussed on grounds exclusively polit- 
ical. But the question has been 
made, on the part of those who have 
discussed it heretofore—it has been 
made from the first setting up of the 
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wonderfully enlarged conceptions 
of the universe and its author? 
And, if such be the moonshine, the 
dreams of science, what shall be 
the broad sunlight,—the reality of 
the knowledge of the works of 
God ? 

But we can not admit, ner will 
truth allow, the supposition, that 
all this is uncertain and shadowy. 
Some things to which we have 
alluded, may not yet be fully de- 
termined; but others, and those 
not the least striking, as, for exam- 
ple, the fact of the transmission of 
light, and of the vastness of the 
universe evinced by that fact, are 
as well established as the existence 
of Jupiter and his satellites ;—as 
the existence of the sun, or of the 
earth ;—as the existence of the ob- 
jects of our senses;—as our own 
existence. If we deny them, we 
can see no stopping place, short of 
the dark, bodiless, soulless, godless 
vacuity of Hume. 8. C. 


‘T BE ABOLISHED? 


demand—a question of morals and 
of religion. Principles not neces- 
sarily involved in the question, have 
been involved in the discussion of 
it; and the demand for the abolition 
of capital punishment has been set 
up and urged on grounds, which, if 
universally accepted and acted up- 
on, would demoralize the universe. 

It is not unimportant or unin+ 
structive, to observe the extent to 
which this demand has spread it- 
self in society, and from how many 
various quarters it now proceeds. 
Nearly all the political newspapers 
of one party, and a large portion of 
the newspapers of the other party, 
concur in lending themselves to this 
demand, while very few on either 
side can be considered as opposing 
it. Thus all those whose impulses 
and habits put them in opposition to 
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law, and who not unnaturally feel 
somewhat as if it were for their in- 
terest that the punishments of crime 
should be abolished, are agitated 
with the movement. The haunters 
of dramshops—the frequenters of 
brothels—those whose oaths shock 
you as you pass along the street— 
are generally in favor of the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment. Those 
who profess to believe that there is 
no retribution for wickedness in the 
world to come, and that the mur- 
derer dying with all a-murderer’s 
malice in his heart, dies only to 
enter into perfect bliss,—cry out 
against the dreadfulness of the 
death penalty, and demand that the 
murderer shall have a kinder and 
less vindictive treatment. Philan- 
thropic projectors of a reconstructed 
moral universe, who hold that so- 
ciety is all wrong, and that every- 
thing existing must be overturned 
to prepare the way for a new era 
of social equality,—utter the same 
outcry. Those whose religion is 
mere sentimentalism,—whose Chris- 
tianity, as they call it, is little else 
than a low conception of the poetry 
of nature,—and who conceive of 
God chiefly as a great artist that 
has made the world for its beauty, 
—give in their adhesion. With 
these various classes are joined 
“devout men out of every nation 
under heaven”’—religious, Christian 
men of almost every evangelical 
name, whose sensibilities naturally 
shudder at so dreadful a form of jus- 
tice; who have become so much in- 
terested in what are called ‘“ peace 
principles,” that they doubt, at least, 
whether the magistrate ought to 
bear the sword atall ; or who think 
that inasmuch as the bloody laws of 
former ages have been so greatly 
mitigated, and inasmuch as impris- 
onment and hard labor are found to 
answer the purposes of punishment in 
so many cases in which death was 
once the penalty, the progress of 
reformation may be fairly and safely 
consummated by abolishing capital 
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punishment altogether. There must 
he some influences, widely propaga- 
ted through society, by which so 
strange a combination has been ef- 
fected. There must be some prin- 
ciples and habits of thought, com- 
mon in various degrees to all these 
classes ; or classes so various would 
not have been brought to think and 
speak so much alike on such a 
question. 

If it be asked in what respect all 
these classes think and speak alike, 
we may answer by saying, they all 
use substantially the same argu- 
ments, and to a great extent they 
speak in essentially the same spirit. 
Not to refer at present to the argu- 
ments they use, it will be enough to 
indicate one mode of speaking, 
common to them all, which answers 
instead of argument, and which 
shows that they all regard the sub- 
ject, in some respects at least, from 
the same pointof view. How often 
do we hear from these men—from 
the best of them and the most can- 
did, as well as from the worst of 
mal eA ** judigial mur- 
der,” or age, as 
the appropriate description of capi- 
tal punishment inflicted on a mur- 
derer. ‘That there is no argument 
in sucha use of language, need not 
be said. Every man knows that 
such language is simply taking the 
whole thing for granted. Murder 
is an unlawful putting to death. 
Murder is a putting to death with 
malicious intention. That the put- 
ting a convicted murderer to death, 
in the execution of the law, is ma- 
liciousgor unlawful, is the point to 
be proved. If all putting to death 
is murder, why not say that God’s 
putting men to death is murder? 
If this use of language is argument, 
then God himself when he smote 
Ananias and Sapphira was a mur- 
derer. If all putting men to death 
is murder, then God, when he pour- 
ed down fire on the cities of the 
plain, much more when he swept 
the earth with a flood, was a whole- 
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sale murderer. Nay, ‘death hath 
passed upon all men for that all 
have sinned,”—why not say then, 
wherever you see death taking 
place, in the providence of God, 
that there is one of God’s murders ? 
This use of language, so palpably 
and atrociously wrong, into which 
all men fall so readily who join in 
the demand for the abolition of cap- 
ital punishment, shows that it may be 
worth our while to inquire whether 
there are not some moral principles 
widely diffused, and unthinkingly, 
perhaps unconsciously, received, out 
of which the demand—or at least 
the peculiar animus of the demand 
—has arisen. The intrinsic dread- 
fulness of the punishment, is not 
enough to explain the phenomenon ; 
for all punishment is dreadful, and 
if there is to be any justice in it, it 
must needs be dreadful in some pro- 
portion to the dreadfulness of the 
crime for which it is inflicted. A 
little attention will suffice to show 
that other causes have operated to 
stimulate and propagate the demand. 

Foremost among these causes, is 
an excessive sympathy with the 
criminal. We say an excessive 
sympathy, for there is a natural and 
reasonable sympathy even towards 
those who suffer the just penalty of 
their crimes. Who can look in 
through the grated door upon the fel- 
on in hiscell—whocan see him labor- 
ing day by day with reluctant hands, 
under the rigid discipline of the pen- 
itentiary—and not be sorry for 
him? We ought to be sorry for him 
—sorry for the hard necessity by 
which he suffers. But if, in our 
sympathy, we forget the crime for 
which that suffering is inflicted—if, 
in our sympathy, we cry out against 
the wickedness of society in putting 
the poor fellow into prison and treat- 
ing him so badly—our sympathy 
has grown excessive, unreasonable, 
morbid. Such sympathy masters the 
sense of justice. It would open the 


prison doors, and let the felons loose 
upon society. 
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Much has been done of late, in 
various ways, to promote sympathy 
with criminals. No small part of 
the popular fictitious literature of 
the present century, and especially 
of the last five and twenty years, 
has had that tendency. ‘To the 
mind whose imagination has been 
stimulated and whose habits of 
thought and feeling have been form- 
ed by familiarity with this Newgate 
literature—to the sensibilities that 
have been trained by studying these 
fictitious representations of the mor- 
bid anatomy of human nature—to 
the moral sense that has been be- 
wildered by these attempts to throw 
the charms of poetry and the col- 
orsof romance over robbery and mur- 
der and piracy—any man who has 
committed a particularly atrocious 
crime, becomes immediately an ob- 
ject of special sympathy. So many 
of the heroes of modern fiction are 
criminals of this precise grade, that 
to a mind imbued with the spirit of 
that literature every criminal seems 
like a hero, or is at least a most 
picturesque and interesting charac- 
ter. Seen through such a medium, 
the criminal is perhaps a man of 
genius, whose genius has unfortu- 
nately taken a wrong direction; or 
perhaps a man of high and strong 
impulses, whose virtues not being 
happily balanced and harmonized, 
bring him into trouble and conflict. 
What a pity that this genius, this 
man of impulse, this man roade for 
adventure, whose originality and 
strength of character have led him 
to break over the restraints of law 
—this man to whom liberty is so 
necessary and confinement so irk- 
some—must be shut up in a cell, and 
fed with the coarse fare of the pris- 
on. And the thought of his being 
put to death, simply for killing his 
friend, can not be endured. 

We may not excuse ourselves 
from the duty of saying, in this con- 
nection, that of the much that has 
been said and done, of late years, 
with the best of motives, about kind- 
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ness to criminals, not a little seems 
to have had some tendency towards 
a morbid sympathy with criminals. 
Far be it from us to depreciate in 
the least the labors of such persons 
as Elizabeth Fry in England, or 
of those who have labored in any 
thing of the same spirit on this side 
of the Atlantic. ‘The work of show- 
ing kindness to the wicked, and of 
attempting to infuse the quickening 
and healing influences of truth into 
their minds while they are suffering 
the penalties of crime, is a truly 
heroic work of the true Christian 
spirit. And in all respects, the crim- 
inal—whatever his crime or his pun- 
ishment—should be treated with 
kindness by all concerned, not ex- 
cepting those who represent the law 
and administer its justice. The pros- 
ecutor, the judge, the jury, the sherif 
and the jailer—all, from first to last 
—should treat the criminal with 
personal kindness. Cruelty, the 
spirit which rejoices in suffering be- 
cause it is suffering—cruelty, even 
in the less fiend-like form of reck- 
lessness in regard to suffering in- 
flicted—has nothing to do with jus- 
tice. The majesty of justice is the 
more resplendent, and awes the soul 
to a profounder reverence, when 
justice is seen in its legitimate alli- 
ance with kindness to the criminal. 
The more the criminal sees of the 
sentiment of kindness towards him- 
self in those by whom justice is pro- 
nounced and administered, the more 
likely will he be to feel the dread- 
ful necessity of justice. But if we 
mistake not, there is many a Quix- 
otic philanthropist of these days, 
whose plans and preachments are 
the manifestation, and operate for 
the diffusion—not of that kindness 
toward the guilty, which when asso- 
ciated with punishment imparts to 
justice a more venerable majesty 
—but rather of that morbid sympa- 
thy which thinks more of the crim- 
inal than of his crime, which cares 
more for the felon than for the pro- 
tection of the commonwealth, and 
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which feels more for the murderer's 
remorseful terrors and his looking 
for of judgement, than for the blood 
that crieth from the ground against 
him. 

Another source of the demand, 
so widely uttered, for the abolition 
of capital punishment,—and one 
which stands in a close connection 
with that morbid sympathy which 
we have just described,—is the wide 
spread habit of referring sin and 
crime, not to the immediate actor 
of the sin and the perpetrator of the 
crime, but to temptation, as an effi- 
cient cause. An illustration of this 
habit, and of the extent to which it 
has acquired an ascendency over 
the opinions and reasonings of our 
countrymen—an illustration which 
is perhaps more obvious than any 
other—may be found in the history, 
tendencies, and present position, of 
what is called the temperance re- 
formation. The time was, when 
drunkenness was deemed a dreadful 
sin, a base and beastly crime on the 
part of the drunkard, against his 
own nature and against all his du- 
ties to his family, to society, and to 
his Maker; and some of us are of 
the same opinion still. In those 
days we had laws to punish a man 
for being drunk—laws which are 
not yet entirely effaced from our 
statute books. In those days a man 
was held responsible not only for 
the fact of having made himself 
drunk, but for all the natural conse- 
quences of his having done so; and 
if an intoxicated man committed 
theft, arson or murder, the intoxica- 
tion did not excuse him, but was 
deemed to be an aggravation rather 
than a mitigation of his guilt. But 
for these few years past, a great ef- 
fort has been in progress, to advance 
the welfare of society by suppress- 
ing all commerce in the means of in- 
toxication. We do not here deny or 
question the legitimacy of the move- 
ment. But we ask whether, in con- 
nection with this movement, there 
has not arisen in all quarters a habit 
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of overlooking the guilt of the drunk- 
ard, and exaggerating the guilt of 
the traffic and the trafficker. The 
drunkard, we have been often told, 
is less to blame than the man who 
sold him the liquor; and the liquor- 
seller, we are sometimes told, is less 
to blame than his temperance cus- 
tomers, who, if they would combine 
to lay him under an interdict, might 
compel him to come into their views ; 
and in the same style of reasoning 
those customers are less to blame 
than the town that permits that 
vender to have a license; and the 
town is less to blame than the State 
which might prohibit the traffic ab- 
solutely ;—and why not go straight 
through with this kind of logic, and 
say that the State is after all less to 
blame than God, who might have 
excluded the principle of fermenta- 
tion from the universe, and thus 
have saved usallthistrouble? No! 
no! the drunkard himself, first of 
all and chief of all, bears the guilt 
of his own drunkenness. The tempt- 
ations that surrounded him, he ought 
to have resisted; and had he resis- 
ted them, he would have gained a 
blessed victory, but with his destiny 
in his own hands, he wickedly bar- 
tered away his birth-right. And all 
the rhetoric and reasoning which 
would present that base, guilty, self- 
degraded wretch to our sympathies 
as a poor victim, overcome and 
borne away by the resistless power 
of circumstances and temptations, is 
of the nature of those evil commu- 
nications that corrupt good morals. 
This habit of speaking and reason- 
ing as if the wrong doer were a 
mere victim of circumstances and 
irresistible external influences, and 
as if the world must be swept clean 
of all temptations to vice before men 
can be fairly blamed for their vices, 
—is a habit which can not but set 
the mind against the administration 
of all justice. 

Another illustration of this habit 
may be seen in the way in which 
duellists apologize for themselves, 
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and their friends apologize for them, 
in those parts of the country where 
duelling is practised. Two men, 
having become involved in some 
personal controversy, meet each 
other, armed with deadly weapons, 
for a deadly conflict. The ground 
is deliberately measured, the weap- 
ons are prepared,—they fight, each 
aiming at the other's life-—and one 
is killed. “Lam not to be blamed 
for this,” says the survivor. ‘1 be- 
lieve that duelling is wrong,—my 
judgment and conscience are against 
it—but public opinion in my circle 
brands with dishonor the man who 
does not fight when the code of 
honor requires it. It was my mis- 
fortune to be placed in a position in 
which if I had not fought, I should 
have been excluded from what I 
call good society.” And the plea 
is admitted there, and admitted to 
some extent by multitudes of care- 
less minds even here. But what is 
the plea? Just this, * 1 was under 
a strong temptation, and | had not 
the courage to resist it. | was afraid 
of public opinion—afraid to do what 
my judgment and conscience pro- 
nounced to be right. You must not 
blame me, you must blame the pub- 
lic opinion which tempted me.” An 
unsophisticated moral sense cries 
out upon such folly. The man isa 
murderer; he has taken the life of 
his fellow, unlawfully, and with de- 
liberate malice ; and he asks us not 
to blame him because he was tempt- 
ed. The cowardly murderer with 
blood upon his hands, and with the 
curse of Cain upon his head, asks 
us to transfer all blame from him to 
the public opinion which he tells us 
he was afraid to defy. And his re- 
quest is granted by thousands and 
tens of thousands, because the habit 
of referring crime to temptation as 
its cause, controls so extensively the 
moral judgment of the community. 
Take another sort of illustration. 
The police make an unexpected de- 
scent upon a house of ill fame ; and 
great discoveries are made. Young 
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men are found there who have had 
advantages of education—nay, per- 
haps husbands and fathers are found 
there. Now fora storm of public 
indignation! and upon whom, think 
you, will it light? Upon the men 
who were found resorting to that 
den for the indulgence of their 
beastly passions ? Oh no—do not 
mention them, poor fellows, victims 
of temptation ; do not expose them 
to reproach ; do not wound the feel- 
ings of their friends ; do nothing that 
might embarrass their intercourse 
with refined and elegant society : 
but come down in wrath and power 
upon the outcast negro who keeps 
there a troop and rendezvous of har- 
lots for the convenience of his cus- 
tomers. Try the law upon him— 
put him into prison—he is the tempt- 
er. And so the moral sense of the 
community is to be satisfied. But 
is this right? Most palpably it is 
all wrong. In the view of an un- 
perverted conscience, the guiit of 
the ignorant outcast keeper of that 
den, is as nothing compared with 
the guilt of his customers. The 
young man of ordinary common 
sense, and of an ordinary New Eng- 
land education, who puts his foot 
into such a place, should take all the 
blame to himself; and for all that 
may come to him, and all that he 
may come to, in consequence of 
that first step, let him curse not the 
keeper of the brothel, nor the com- 
munity, but his own wicked will. 
Yet the ordinary judgment of the 
public apologizes for the young man 
because he was tempted. If there 
had been no temptation he could not 
have committed the crime. So if 
there had been no such thing as 
temptation in the universe, there 
had been no possibility of vice. But 
could there, in such a universe, have 
been the possibility of any virtue 
worthy of the name? God’s wis- 
dom has made the world on a very 
different plan from that which re- 

rds temptation as the only evil. 
The world as God has made it, and the 
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nature of man as God has made it, 
are such that no man can shine in the 
glory and beauty of true goodness 
but by achieving the victory over 
temptation. And while the judge of 
the living and the dead holds the 
tempter responsible for his sin in 
tempting, he does not fail to hold 
the tempted sinner responsible for 
yielding to the temptation. 

It is not strange then that the 
people, having fallen into the habit 
of referring crime to temptation as 
the efficient cause, should begin to 
apply that principle to individual 
cases of murder, and even to mur- 
der in general. If the murderer 
acted under some manifest tempta- 
tion, he must be dealt with very 
tenderly ; and, on the other hand, 
if the temptation was not strong 
enough to account for the crime, 
then certainly the crime is an un- 
accountable occurrence, and the 
murderer who acted so unaccounta- 
bly must be considered as insane. 

And in this place we venture to 
say, that the gross inequalities in 
the administration of justice under 
our laws, can not but have the effect 
of weakening the sense of justice 
in the public mind. Lawyers, no 
doubt, will be startled by the auda- 
city of the suggestion ; but we will 
make our meaning plain by illustra- 
tions. A poor man with no friends 
—or perhaps a black man who hav- 
ing been born and trained under 
patriarchal institutions, can not be 
expected to have a very delicate 
moral sense in regard to questions 
of meum and tuum—is guilty of 
robbing a hen-roost. Let him be 
detected ; let there be any reason- 
able testimony against him; and 
beyond all doubt he will suffer what- 
ever penalty the law has provided 
against that degree of theft. But 
suppose the farmer finds that the 
mischief has been done by a party 
of “ young gentlemen,” who have 
added to the larceny some annoy- 
ing insult. Suppose he identifies 
the offenders, and has evidence 
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against them which would be suffi- 
cient to condemn an untaught and 

ragged offender. Will those young 
men be imprisoned in the county 
jail “ for a term not more than thirty 
days,” according to the statute in 
such cases made and provided ? 
Who thinks of such a thing ? What 
would have been a crime in a poor 
and hungry boy, or in a negro newly 
escaped from slavery, is in these 
young gentlemen only a frolic. Let 
the windows of a citizen’s dwelling 
be broken in the night season, by 
some low vagabond, and the offer.- 
der if detected will surely feel the 
utmost rigor of the law. But leta 
student at midnight, hurl deadly mis- 
siles through the windows into a 
freshman’s bedroom, or let him at 
the same hour commit the same 
violence upon the apartments of an 
unpopular college tutor; and though 
by the vigilance of the college au- 
thorities he may be detected and 
expelled, who will think of punish- 
ing him “by imprisonment in a 
common jail not exceeding thirty 
days?” What? puta gentleman’s 
son into prison for a boyish frolic ! 
True, the brickbat or the paving 
stone might have killed a fellow- 
student ; but what of that? Does 
not the young man wear broad- 
cloth; and think you that the law 
was made for such as he ? 

The constitution of Connecticut 
says, and a similar provision exists 
in every other state, “ All prisoners 
shall before conviction be bailable, 
by sufficient sureties, exeept for 
capital offenses where the proof is 
evident or the presumption great ;” 
and by another clause it is provided 
that “texcessive bail shall not be 
required.” These rules, as fre- 
quently, not to say ordinarily, ad- 
ministered, establish a system of pe- 
cuniary commutation for all crimes 
not capital. What is the meaning 
of the words sufficient and exces- 
sive? Obviously a higher amount 
than is necessary to secure the pre- 
sentation of the culprit at the ap- 

Vol. IV. 
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pointed time and place for trial, is 
excessive. Less than what is ne- 
cessary for that purpose is not suffi- 
cient. But how many crimes are 
adjusted in our courts simply by the 
forfeiture of the bail bonds? Is it 
too much to say that generally in 
cases of that class, bail is required 
and given, not at all with the idea 
that the prisoner is to stand trial, or 
if tried will abide the issue, but 
with a full expectation on all sides 
that the criminal will escape by the 
payment of the bond? In other 
words, the bail, instead of affording 
any security that the prisoner will 
come to trial and if guilty will be 
punished, is itself the punishment, 
and, apart from the disgrace attend- 
ant upon a virtual confession of 
guilt, is the only punishment. 

We have not said these things at 
random. Some of our readers, we 
doubt not, have already recollected 
a painful case of which some ac- 
count was given in a former num- 
ber of this volume.* A party of 
half-drunken young gentlemen, stu- 
dents in college, were breaking 
windows “in the night season”—a 
crime for which a gang of ragged 
boys would have been punished 
“by imprisonment in a common 
jail not exceeding thirty days.” A 
college officer happening to pass at 
the moment, pursued them as they 
fled, seized one of them, and was 
drawing him toward the light, when 
he was thrice struck with a deadly 

weapon. Once the dagger’s point 
was turned aside, and glanced upon 
his ribs; but twice it pierced his 
thigh—once almost within a hair’s 
breadth of the femoral artery. By 
the activity and skill of the college 
police, the window-breakers were 
identified, and were visited with ap- 
propriate college punishments ; but 
the state took no more notice of 
their crime than if it had been com- 
mitted in Kamschatka. He who 
had stabbed the tutor, retreated 





* Pages 129-131. 
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quietly to his father’s house in Phil- 
adelphia, and was with due solem- 
nities expelled from college. ‘That 
was to have been the last of it. 
Who thought of sending on a re- 
quisition and seizing the fugitive 
from justice? Who thought of 
bringing him to trial ?- Who dream- 
ed of such a thing as sending him 
to Wethersfield for a ten years term 
of service? The wounded man 
was reported to be doing well ; and 
it was expected that soon he would 
be able to resume his duties. But 
suddenly a fever—whether caused 
by the wounds, or previously latent 
in the constitution of the patient, 
is uncerlain—supervened ; and he 
died. ‘Then suddenly justice seem- 
ed to awake. A requisition from 
the Governor was hastily procured ; 
the offender was arrested and brought 
to the scene of his crime. See now 
the application of the great law 
maxim, that circumstances alter 
cases. If two sailors on one of the 
wharves had fallen into a scuffle, 
and if one ef them had stabbed the 
other with the knife which a sailor 
ordinarily carries about his person, 
there is no room for doubt that the 
offender would have been imme- 
diately cast into prison to await his 
trial, and upon trial would have 
been condemned to the State prison, 
perhaps for life, certainly for not 
less than ten years.* In this case, 





* The writer of these remarks was 
present at a small party of friends, the 
evening preceding Mr D.’s death. A 
we rap who had just come from the 

side of Mr. D. comunmunicated the as- 
tounding intelligence that he would not 
survive that night. In the conversation 
which ensued, we stated the supposed 
case of two sailors, as we have now sta- 
ted it to our readers. “‘ Yes,” replied 
one of the most eminent lawyers in New 
Haven, “ if that case had occurred instead 
of this, the sailor would have been tried 
and sentenced at the court which rose 
yesterday, and to-day he would have 
gone to Wethersfield.” We can not re- 
rain from adding, that within four days 
that lawyer was retained es of counsel for 
the eriminal ;—though he took no active 
part in the defense. 
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however, the offender was not a 
sailor, but a gentleman, the son of 
one of the wealthiest men in Phila- 
delphia. We need not repeat the 
particulars, as they have already 
been given in another place. Suf- 
fice it to say, that by the strenu- 
ous exertions of the most able coun- 
sel,—mainly directed, of course, to 
the one point of reducing the bail 
to the lowest possible amount,—the 
culprit, without having seen for a 
moment the inside of a prison, was 
enabled to escape with no other 
punishment than that his father was 
obliged to pay a sum of money, 
which was no more to him than the 
exaction of a quarter of a doliar 
would be to a poor man who lives 
by the labor of his hands or by the 
labor of his brain.* 

Such are the inequalities in the 
administration of what is called jus- 
tice under our laws. The evil that 
we speak of is not peculiar to any 
one state. It characterizes the whole 
country. We do seriously doubt 
whether there is a country in Chris- 
tendem, where money alone will go 
farther in securing exemption from 
the legitimate penalties of crime, 
than it will in this country. And 
what must be the effect of this upon 
the love of justice, and the sense of 
justice, in the minds of the people ? 
It is the very essence of justice to 
be impartial. Justice that lays its 
hand heavily upon the poor, and 
lightly upon the rich, is not justice, 
but a lie offensive alike to God, and 
to whatever of moral sense remains 
in man. What better can be ex- 
pected where justice is displaced by 
a sham so hideous, than that the 
ideas of justice, of punishment, and 
of all things correlate to these, will 


* We refer to this case, not because 
there is any thing peculiar in it, but be- 
cause it is recent and striking, and there- 
fore good for the purpose of illustration. 
For the evil of which this is an instance, 
we are not bound to suggest a remedy. 
We only call attention to the existence 
of the evil. 
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gradually be obscured in the minds 
of men; that the people generally, 
instead of looking to the law with 
reverence, and rejoicing in the pro- 
tection of its awful ewgis, will look 
upon it with increasing distrust and 
contempt ; that the infliction of pen- 
alties, when inflicted, will seem 
more and more like a misfortune 
lighting on the poor sufferer ; that 
the feeling of loyalty toward the 
commonwealth, and of righteous 
indignation against crime, will die 
out and be forgotten ; and that ha- 
tred against the administration of 
the law will rankle in the popular 
mind, till at last, upon the excite- 
ment of some fatal occasion, the 
law itself, in the outbreak of pop- 
ular fury, shall be like chaff be- 
fore the whirlwind ? 

But without pursuing the illustra- 
tion of this point any farther, we 
proceed to say that another cause of 
the extent and the peculiar tone of 
the demand for the abolition of cap- 
ital punishment, may be found in 
the prevailing ignorance of the na- 
ture and ends of punishment. We 
should not have supposed it possible, 
a priori, that intelligent men, born 
and educated under a government 
of law, could be so sophisticated out 
of their common sense, as to reason 
on this subject in the way in which 
we have sometimes heard or seen 
them reason. Punishment, it is of- 
ten said, is designed for the benefit 
of the criminal. Punishment, it is 
said again, is designed to prevent the 
criminal from repeating his crime. 
If a criminal is reformed, it is often 
said,—and the writer of this article 
heard a judge say it, in a great as- 
sembly a few months ago,—he has 
a right to ge free, and the State has 
no right to punish him, by another 
year or another day of imprison- 
ment.* When such notions are 





* This doctrine was held forth by Judge 
Edmonds of New York, at the anniversary 
of the Prison Discipline Society in Bos- 
ton, May, 1845. Of course, the words 
used by his Monor can not be given pre- 
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propagated far and wide among the 
people, and are received by unthink- 
ing minds as axioms, of course a 
demand for the abolition of capital 
punishment is the most natural thing 
in the world. But how unthinking 
must be the mind that falls into such 
an error. Punishment, in the ad- 
ministration of justice by civil gov- 
ernment, nothing but a reformatory 
process! Who does not know bet- 
ter? Punishment is the sanction of 
law. It is the expression of the 
moral sense of the state against the 
crime. It is the only possible way 
in which the state can duly testify 
its estimation of the value of those 
interests which the law protects, and 
which if not protected by the law 
must perish. It is denounced when 
the law is enacted,—and as it is de- 
nounced, so it is to be inflicted when 
the law is broken—in terrorem, that 
all men may beware, and by seeing 
the dreadfulness of punishment may 
be made to know the dreadfulness 
of crime. The law is indeed be- 
nevolent, if it is just,—for the sub- 
limest manifestation of benevolence 





cisely, from memory, afier the lapse of 
fifieen months. But in respect to the 
doctrine, we can hardly be mistaken. 
The writer was tempted to speak out on 
the spot, and to ask the learned and hon- 
orable gentleman on what ground he, sit- 
ting asa judge, could reconcile to hisown 
conscience the act of sentencing a crim- 
inal to the Sing Sing prison for any defi- 
nite term, when for anght he could tell, 
the prisoner might be reformed before the 
expiration of that term, or on the other 
hand might serve and suffer the full peri- 
od and still be unreformed ; or how he, 
holding such a theory of punishment, 
could consent to have any thing w do 
with the administration of penal laws, 
which, if his theory is not absurd, are 
framed upon a principle utterly unright- 
eous. What right has the State of New 
York to say that the man who commits 
one crime shall serve in the penitentiary 
five years, and that the man who commits 
another crime shall serve ten years, and 
that the man who commits a crime still 
more atrocious, shall serve for all his life, 
if its only right over the eriminal is to 
send him to the penitentiary for the pur- 
pose of reforming him, and to keep him 
there till his refurmation is accomplished ? 
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is justice ; but its benevolence looks 
to interests,in comparison with which 
the welfare of the criminal is the 
dust of the balance,—the welfare of 
the state and of all whom it embo- 
soms,—the welfare not of the pres- 
ent only, but of the vast‘ future,— 
the welfare of * millions yet to be.” 
And therefore the law, instead of 
settling a pension on the criminal 
and making him easy in his circum- 
stances—instead of reading him a 
homily, or a chapter out of Paley’s 
Mora! Philosophy—instead of doom- 
ing him to a course of Fourierism 
under the tuition of the philosoph- 
ical editors of the Tribune and the 
Evening Post—inflicts upon him 
PUNISHMENT. It seizes him 
with an arm of force; it binds 
him with fetters ; it shuts him up in 
shameful and miserable captivity ; 
it feeds him with the bread of af- 
fliction and the water of affliction; 
it holds the scourge over him and 
drives him to a worse than servile 
toil; or, on the same principle if 
need be, it sends his guilty spirit to 
the bar of God, and casts his carcase 
into an ignominious grave ;—and 
all, that it may make him an exam- 
ple for the public good. 

Another source of the outcry 
against the infliction of death as the 
punishment of murder, may be found 
in the false theories which are al- 
most universally held in respect to 
the origin of government and of the 
rights of society over the individual. 
The theory of a social compact as 
the origin of society and of all the 
rights of society to defend itself 
against crime, leads naturally to a 
denial of the right of society to in- 
flict the punishment of death in any 
case whatever. As by that theory 
the right of the state to punish, is 
derived ouly from the supposed con- 
sent of the individual members of 
the state agreeing to be governed 
by the laws and to be punished for 
their crimes, the question arises im- 
mediately whether the individual can 
be considered as having given his 
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consent to be put to death, and 
whether his consent, if he had given 
it ever so distinctly, can be consid- 
ered as investing the state with a 
right to put him to death. ‘The in- 
dividual, it is said, has no right to 
destroy his own life, and therefore 
the social compact in which the 
state originated, can not involve his 
concession of such a right to the 
state. In the same way it might be 
argued, the individual in that solitary 
condition which precedes the form- 
ation of the social compact, has no 
right to inflict upon himself the con- 
finement, the privations, the hard- 
ships, the stripes, the manifold 
wretchedness, of the penitentiary ; 
and therefore the state, having no 
rights over him save what were once 
his rights over himself, and were 
conceded by him for a consideration 
at the institution of the social com- 
pact, has no right to inflict such mis- 
ery upon him. The logic would be 
conclusive, if it were not for the 
known falsehood of the theory which 
it assumes as true. Surely it is 
time for men of common sense to 
have done with the folly, with which 
political writers and shallow debaters 
have so long amused themselves. 
Away with the nonsense of attempt- 
ing to deduce great truths, all truths 
concerning the duty or the safety of 
the state, from what every body 
knows to be a lie! 

But after all, it seems to us that 
false religious views, more or less 
distinctly received, are probably the 
most efficient cause of the demand 
we are considering. False theories 
of human nature and of man’s rela- 
tions to his maker, false theories of 
God’s government and of human ac- 
countability, can not but have a dis- 
astrous tendency in respect to leg- 
islation and the whole frame and 
working of civil government. The 
denial of man’s responsibility to God, 
whatever form the denial may as- 
sume—nay, the mere absence of a 
firm belief in God’s moral govern- 
meant over men, as a government by 
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law and penalty—weakens the idea 
and the sentiment of justice in the 
soul. Those theories of religion 
which resolve it into the develop- 
ment and culture of the esthetic fac- 
ulty, which know nothing of God as 
ruling men and angels by his law 
and as sustaining that law by sanc- 
tions, and which refuse to recognize 
in man the dignity of a creature 
made for responsibility to his crea- 
tor—those theories which find no 
place for the cross of Christ, except 
as an appeal to pity and to our nat- 
ural sympathy with humiliation and 
sorrow—those theories which pre- 
tend to be Christianity, wherever the 
Law oF Gop is not held forth in all 
its strictness and inflexibility, as the 
key to all the mysteries of the gos- 
pel, and where the gospel is not 
preached as the highest of all testi- 
timonies to the grandeur of God’s 
law and the dreadfulness of his jus- 
tice—plausible as they may seem, 
graceful, poetic, rational, or philan- 
thropic—have an indirectly demor- 
alizing influence upon society. All 
this “ rosewater philanthropy,” as 
Carlyle calls it,—the morbid, puling 
sentimentalism that would under- 
mine with tears, and blow away with 
sighs, the whole fabric of the moral 
universe,—is the natural product of 
those false and feeble theories of re- 
ligion, theories too feeble to bear up 
the idea of justice. So on the other 
hand, those theories of human na- 
ture and of human action—phreno- 
logic, or mesmeric, or some hybrid 
mixture of the two—which resolve 
all character into material organiza- 
tion or nervous influence, making 
all crime insanity and all sin disease, 
—have a similar demoralizing tend- 
ency, but more gross and palpable, 
as becomes their nature. ‘They an- 
ihilate all the grounds on which 
punishment can be denounced or ex- 
ecuted as punishment. They make 
all criminal law,and all judicial pro- 
ceedings against crime, a mere ab- 
surdity. Instead of sending the mur- 
derer to the gallows, or even to the 
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penitentiary, they would send him 
to a hospital ;—extreme cases per- 
haps to a hospital of incurables. 
Those who believe that God never 
punishes, must either deny their own 
theory, or oppose every thing of the 
nature of punishment or justice in 
society. 

The causes then, if we read them 
aright, from which proceeds at pres- 
ent this demand for the abolition of 
capital punishment, are for the 
most part, if not altogether, such as 
tend to the abolition of all punish- 
ment. The question is, Shall pun- 
ishment be abolished? Shall jus- 
tice cease to be administered as jus- 
tice against crime? Shall society 
be disorganized ? And that this is 
the question, at bottom, will appear, 
we think, if we examine, with some 
analysis, the arguments commonly 
used by those who demand the uni- 
versal abolition of the punishment 
of death. To that examination we 
now proceed. 

Foremost, then, in every appeal 
on this subject, we find an argument 
founded on what is called * the in- 
violability of human life”’—an ar- 
gument which utterly denies the 
right of government to take away 
the life of any criminal whatever. 
This argument, of course, is funda- 
mental. It is to be carefully distin- 
guished from all other arguments. 
It is not to be mixed up with consid- 
erations of the alleged cruelty or 
maliciousness of capital punisment, 
or of its inefficiency as a prevent- 
ive of crime. Jt is not to be con- 
founded with any of the arguments 
which may be derived from experi- 
ence, or from speculation, in regard 
to the working of laws which de- 
nounce the penalty of death. It is 
an argument by itself. If it is es- 
tablished it absolutely precludes the 
necessity of any further inquiry. 
The argument is not that capital 
punishment is wrong because it is 
inexpedient, that is, because it is in- 
effectual, or unnecessary, or mis- 
chievous—but that capital punish- 
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ment is wrong, a priori, because it 
is altogether beyond the range of 
the legitimate powers of govern- 
ment; because for government or 
society to assume a power over the 
life of any criminal whatever, is a 
mere usurpation utterly without war- 
rant,—as much so as if government 
were to assume the right of whip- 
ping, torturing, imprisoning, or put- 
ting to death the innocent, out of 
mere caprice. The argument must 
have all this extent, or plainly it 
means nothing. 

As we have attempted to grasp 
this argument, we have found it 
somewhat variable in its form and 
texture. The proposition, that so- 
ciety has no right to inflict death on 
any criminal whatsoever, seems to 
be drawn sometimes from one, and 
sometimes from the other, of two 
general propositions, — sometimes, 
perhaps, from a confused and hazy 
glimmering of both, as if they were 
one. Sometimes it seems to be as- 
sumed that life is absolutely and 
universally inviolable, so that there 
can be no right, any where, to take 
life under any circumstances or un- 
der any conditions. Sometimes the 
fundamental proposition seems to be, 
that government may not do any 
thing which the individual subject 
of government has not a right to 
do—that society may not do any 
thing which the individual in socie- 
ty may not do, by the law of God, 
at his own discretion. 

Let the argument, then, take the 
first form—let it be grounded on 
the assumption that there can be no 
right any where, to take life, under 
any circumstances or conditions ; 
and it becomes, in effect, the doc- 
trine of the Quakers, and of the 
modern sect of Non-Resistants,—a 
doctrine utterly repugnant, not only 
to the Scriptures, but to the instinct- 
ive and inalienable common sense 
of mankind. The right to take 


life—the right to put a human be- 
ing to death--so far from being an 
absurdity or an impossibility—is a 
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right which may, at any time, 
emerge into the hands of any one 
of our readers. You awake in the 
dead of night, roused by a shriek. 
There is a murderer in your dwel- 
ling. He has come, from the peni- 
tentiary, to take a terrible revenge 
upon you, for having, by your testi- 
mony, sent him thither. One of 
your children has already ceased to 
scream ; and another, in the agony 
of a death struggle, is calling you 
to help him. What may you do in 
such acase? What ought you to 
do if you can? It is not a merely 
arbitrary and conventional law—it 
is not the enactment of merely hu- 
man legislation—it is the law of 
God, the God of nature and the 
Bible, which gives you the right to 
resist, and if need be, to kill the 
murderer. Strike! in God’s name. 
Strike! not tremblingly, but so that 
there shall be needed no second 
blow. Strike home !—the paltry 
sophistry that bids you stay your 
hand in such a case, is as wicked 
as it is contemptible. Nor is this 
the only conceivable case, in which 
the right to take the life of a crim- 
inal, springs, as it were, directly 
from the hand of God into the hand 
of an individual. ‘Take another in- 
stance among many. A lone wo- 
man is assaulted by a ruffian, with 
intentions not murderous but wicked * 
as murder. In the struggle, she 
plucks a weapon from his belt, and 
thrusts it with well directed aim to 
his heart. Had she no right to do 
so? It is not municipal law mere- 
ly--it is common sense—it is in- 
stinctive reason—it is the voice of 
God’s justice speaking in the soul— 
that pronounces her innocent of all 
crime in that taking of life. The 
inviolability, then, of human life, is 
not absolute. There are circum- 
stances and conditions, under which 
a human being ceases to have a 
right to his own life, and his blood 
may be shed without guilt. 

The principle of the absolute in- 
violability of human life, is a prin- 
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ciple which, of course, condemns 
war in every conceivable case, not 
merely offensive war, but all warlike 
attempts to repel invasion or sup- 
press insurrection ; and, with war, 
it condemns all military establish- 
ments and arrangements. In this 
respect, the old Quakers and the 
modern Non-Resistants deserve cre- 
dit, at least for their consistency. 
Undoubtedly war is always whole- 
sale murder, on one side or the oth- 
er, and sometimes on both sides. 
Undoubtedly war, as undertaken 
and carried on, even by civilized 
and Christian nations, is ordinarily 
murder on both sides, so far as the 
résponsibility of diplomatists and 
statesmen is concerned, or the re- 
sponsibility of those who rouse and 
keep up the madness of the people. 
At the same time, whatever may be 
true of individuals, the common 
sense of human nature will assert 
itself, every where, with sufficient 
distinctness to prevent every nation, 
every considerable community, from 
holding that, in all possible circum- 
stances, war is murder on_ both 
sides, and that no resistance may, 
in any case, be offered to invasion 
or insurrection. Certainly nothing 
of this kind is held by the great 
majority of those who demand the 
abolition of capital punishment, on 
the ground of * the inviolability of 
human life as the special gift of 
God.”* If this talk about the in- 
violability of human life, and the 
attempt to make it the basis of a 
demand for the abolition of capital 
punishment, proceeded only from 
those who hold the doctrine consist- 
ently, carrying it out to its legiti- 
mate applications, we should have 
had little occasion to enter into this 
particular argument. But the fact 
is, this doctrine, that government has 





* This is the language of a circular of 
the “ New York State Society for the ab- 
olition of capital punishment,’ addressed 
“ to the people of the State of New York,” 
and signed by Vice Chancellor McCoun, 
as president, and others, as officers of 
the Society. 
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intrinsically no right to punish a 
murderer with death——the doctrine 
that the death of a murderer vpon 
the gallows, is “an outrage upon 
justice’’—the doctrine, in brief, that 
human life may never be taken in 
any circumstances—is put forth by 
men who believe in war, and in ar- 
mies and navies, and who believe in 
a militia organized chiefly for the 
purpose of suppressing mobs and 
insurrections, that is for the very 
purpose of shooting or bayonetting 
their fellow citizens, in case of ne- 
cessity. How often do we see ep- 
auletted editors and such like mili- 
tary chieftains enlisting in this 
movement, and lending their influ- 
ence to advance the notion that be- 
cause life is inviolable, therefore 
society has no right to protect itself 
against murder by inflicting death 
on the murderer. It would be in- 
teresting to be informed by some of 
those editors who talk about “ judi- 
cial murders,” and who tell us of 
the * outrage upon justice” which is 
committed when a murderer dies by 
the sentence of the law, why this 
principle of “the inviolability of 
human life as the special gift of 
God,” ought not to shield the Mex- 
ican upon his native soil, as well as 
the murderer here in New England. 
If the execution of the law upon the 
man who, for a trifling pecuniary 
consideration, murdered his most in- 
timate friend, as coolly and deliber- 
ately as a hunter kills a wild animal 
for its fur,--is “‘an outrage upon 
justice,” because life being the spe- 
cial gift of God is inviolable; it 
would be instructive to be told wheth- 
er the lives of the hundreds that 
were slaughtered at Palo Alto and 
at Resaca de la Palma, were any 
less the special gift of God to them, 
than the life of the murderer was 
to him—whether the life of any 
one of the twelve hundred men 
whose death-groans on those fields 
of horror, mingled with the roar of 
our artillery and the shouts of char- 
ging squadrons, was less inviolable 
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than the life of the murderer—and 
whether, if the government of the 
Union had a right to destroy the 
lives of those twelve hundred men, 
for no other crime than that of ** go- 
ing with their country, right or 
wrong,” the government of the state 
may not, peradventure, have a right 
to protect its peaceable citizens from 
assassination, even by making the 
life of the murderer a sacrifice to 
justice. 

Besides all this, if life is absolute- 
ly inviolable because it is the imme- 
diate gift of God, and if it follows 
that therefore the state may not pun- 
ish the murderer with death, it de- 
serves to be considered whether lib- 
erty—the free air, the glad sunshine, 
the luxury of unfettered motion—is 
not also the special gift of God; 
whether liberty is not therefore, by 
the same argument with life, invio- 
lable; and whether government 
has any more right to take the man 
whom God created free as really as 
he created him at all, and to shut 
him up for his life time, or fora 
year, or even for a day, in the 
gloomy chilly air of a prison cell, 
than it has to hang him. We are 
not saying that it is as great an evil 
to the murderer to be deprived of 
liberty as to be deprived of life; 
but we do say that life and liberty 
are both alike the special gift of 
God, and we inquire how govern- 
mefit has the right to deprive him 
of the one, without having the right, 
if need be, to deprive him of the 
other. Nay how can punishment be 
inflicted at all without taking away 
from the criminal some of those 
rights, which, if he were innocent, 
would be inviolable, and the protec- 
tion of which, as the rights of inno- 
cent men, is the one great end of 
government? 

Briefly then, it is a principle of 
common sense that life may be for- 
feited. The doctrine that society 
has no right to put a criminal to 
death, whatever the crime or what- 
ever the emergency—is a notion 
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which, when fairly stated, reason 


instantly repudiates. Life may be 
taken insome cases. The question 
is, in what cases? Or, more partic- 
ularly, the question is, whether the 
life of a murderer may be taken 
by the state for the sake of pro- 
tecting the lives of innocent men. 
And this question must be deter- 
mined by considerations altogether 
distinct from the supposed abstract 
and absolute inviolability of life in 
all possible cases. 

But the argument against the 
right of society to protect itself 
against murder by capital punish- 
ment, sometimes shifts itself to an- 
other position, and stands upon the 
assumption that society has no right 
to do any thing which the individ- 
ual in society may not do at his own 
discretion. ‘Thus it is sometimes 
argued, I have indeed a right to re- 
sist the murderer who is slaying my 
son, and to kill him, if it so fall out, 
in the fight; but | have no right to 
waylay him and kill him, for the 
sake of making an example of him, 
after he has done the deed and 
made his escape; nor have La right 
to kill him at my leisure, for the 
purposes of justice, after having 
captured him and bound him hand 
and foot; and therefore it is infer- 
red that the state, after having seized 
the murderer and got him into its 
power, has no right to take his life. 
But why have you no right to kill 
the murderer when you have seized 
him—the murderer of your son? 
Why have you no right to make an 
example of him that others may 
hear and fear? Simply for the 
reason that there is a government 
over you for the very: purpose of 
administering justice, and thus pro- 
tecting you and all. The only in- 
stance in which you have a right to 
protect yourself or your dwelling, 
by any force whatever, is the in- 
stance in which, from the nature of 
the case, the government has no 
time to interfere. The moment 
that emergency is past, your duty 
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and your right of self-protection by 
force of arms ceases, and the gov- 
ernment steps in between you and 
the criminal, to protect you and to 
punish him. You have no right to 
put that murderer to death in the 
exercise of your own discretion, for 
the same reason that you have no 
right to shut him up for life ina 
private prison of your own, and no 
right to inflict any other punishment 
upon him; and the plain reason is 
that the administration of justice in 
society belongs not to the individual 
but to the magistrate. But this will 
be more abundantly explained as 
we proceed in the discussion. 

Another argument ordinarily used 
by those who demand the entire ab- 
olition of capital punishment—and 
the one which seems to stand next 
in logical order—is, that capital pun- 
ishment for murder is vindictive, 
and therefore ought never to be in- 
flicted. ‘The due consideration of 
this argument will lead us to some 
inquiries respecting the physiology 
of human emotions, and the nature 
of law and government. 

This argument then, like every 
other argument from the general to 
the particular, consists of three 
parts or steps. First, all vindictive 
punishments are wrong. Secondly, 
the infliction of death as a punish- 
ment for murder is_ vindictive. 
Thirdiy, therefore the infliction of 
death as a punishment for murder is 
wrong. Obviously then, it is very 
important to the strength of the ar- 
gument, that the word vindictive be 
well defined, and that the meaning 
of it in the second step of the ar- 
gument, be exactly the same as in 
the first. 

In one sense, all punishment is 
vindictive ; that is, in the old spelling 
of the word, vindieative. Punish- 
ment is synonymous with the origi- 
nal and true meaning of vengeance. 
The nature of punishment is that 
it vindicates the right. It avenges 


the wrong that has been committed. 
Traced to its root, the word venge- 
Vou. IV. 
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ance—to which the words vindictive, 
avenge, and the like, are related— 
siguifies neither more nor less than 
justice done upon the guilty. ‘That 
is to say, vengeance is punishment, 
—vindictive is punitive, and to 
avenge isto punish. In the highest 
view, punishment, or the infliction 
of justice on the guilty, belongs to 
God ; it is his prerogative, his func- 
tion, as the ruler and protector of 
the moral universe. ‘ Vengeance 
is mine, | will repay, saith the 
Lord.” In another view, punish- 
ment, by God’s appointment, as 
manifested not in the Scriptures on- 
ly but in the very constitution of the 
world, belongs to civil government. 
It is the prerogative and duty of soci- 
ety—the state——to vindicate the right 
among its subjects, and to avenge 
the wrong. ‘Thus Paul says, in 
language which it is difficult to mis- 
understand or to contradict, ** Do 
that which is good’”--live as a 
peaceful citizen, obedient to the 
laws—and the magistrate “is the 
minister of God to thee for good.” 
He will protect thee in God’s behalf, 
from the violence of wicked men. 
** But if thou do that which is evil, 
be afraid,” “ for be is the minister 
of God, a revenger [vindicator] to 
execute wrath [punishment] upon 
him that doeth evil.” 

Let it be observed now, that the 
vengeance forbidden in the Scrip- 
tures is not punishment by compe- 
tent authority, but private vengeance 
—ihe vengeance of the individual 
taking the administration of justice 
into his own passionate hands. In 
all the precepts bearing on this 
point, man is contemplated both as 
a subject of God’s government and 
therefore under his protection, and 
also as a member of society and 
therefore under the protection of 
civil government. The doctrine is, 
that justice is to be dispensed, not 
by individuals under the burning 
and bewildering sense of injury 
endured, but by God, and by the 
magistrate as the minister of God. 
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This is very strikingly illustrated in 
the passsage from which we have 
just been quoting.* The prohibi- 
tion is, ‘* Avenge not yourselves ;” 
the explanation is added, “ But 
rather give place to wrath”—ddére 
ténov Ti, 697 ;—wait, let God’s justice 
have an opportunity to assert itself ; 
and the reason is offered, ** For it is 
written, vengeance [punishment] 
is mine, | will repay, saith the 
Lord.” And having dwelt a mo- 
ment on the duty of abstaining from 
all acts of private vengeance, the 
Apostle proceeds to treat of civil 
government as an arrangement 
which God has instituted for the 
very purpose of administering jus- 
tice. We can not stop to expound 
the passage in detail. It is enough 
to refer to it here, and to say that 
the prohibition of revenge, as we call 
it, that is of all self-avenging, is 
plainly grounded upon the fact, that 
the individual is not only the subject 
of God the judge of all, but is also 
the subject of the subordinate gov- 
ernment which God has appointed 
in Society for the protection of the 
obedient by the execution of justice 
—a government, by the way, to 
which God has given not a key 
merely to lock the door upon the 
criminal if it can catch him, but 
“the sword” to smite, and if need 
be, to kill. In one sense of the 
word—and that its primary and tru- 
est sense—God is vindictive ; God 
as ruler of the moral universe 
avenges wrong. In the same sense, 
it is the nature, the very end of all 
law and government over the state 
to be vindicative ; it is the duty of 
the magistrate to avenge the wrongs 
done to society or to individuals in 
society. For these reasons—be- 
cause punishment, or the avenging 
of wrong is thus provided for—the 
individual is in the same sense 
forbidden to attempt the dispensa- 
tion of vindicative justice in his 





* Rom. xii, 19—xiii, 7. 
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own behalf. 


* Avenge not your- 
selves.”* 





* Vindex, the Latin root of all these 
words, is by some etymologists referred 
to the Greek dim, and is represented as a 
Latin form of #vdimns, A more reasonable 
etymology however is that which refers 
it to vis, as juder is referred to jus. The 
judex pronounces the law or the right. 
The vindex employs force. The judex 
must be also vindex, or his decisions and 
declarations are of no value. Law with- 
out sanction—government without force 
—justice without terror for evil doers— 
every such combination of words attempt- 
ing to disjoin ideas that can not be sepa- 
rated—is an absurdity. 

The Greek word 5..n—translated (Jude 
7, see also 2 Thess. i, 9.) by the English 
word vengéance, signifies justice; hence 
its derivative &/xaios signifies just. In one 
instance (2 Thess. i, 9.) it is translated to 
mean punishment, and in another (Acts 
xxv, 15) it is translated judgment. In 
one passage (Acts xxviii, 4) it seems to 
be used as the proper name of the god- 
dess of justice. Although it can not be 
referred with certainty to any known 
root, it seems most probable that in the 
primeval root it means something like a 
decision—the throwing down of a dispute 
—the settling of a pretension or a wrong. 
The thing that is not in suaspense—not to 
to be controverted, is dim. Some idea of 
this kind seems to be involved in all the 
varieties of signification which the word 
assumes. 

From Om are derived tdide, ixdimess, 
and ¢xdinos, all used in the passage above 
referred to, and frequently in the New 
Testament. The first signifies to vindi- 
cate, to punish, to dispense justice. It is 
the word which the widow is represent- 
ed as using in her importunity with the 
unjust judge, (Luke xviii, 3,5,) “ Avenge 
me of my adversary.” It is the word 
used by Paul in the passage above refer- 
red to, “ Avenge not yourselves ;” and 
in the passage (2 Cor. xi, 6) where our 
translators make him speak of his “ readi- 
ness to revenge all disobedience.” It is 
also used by the author of the Apocalypse 
in two instances, (vi, 10, and xix, 2.) 
in both which our translation reads 
“avenge.” "Exdlancis, signifying the act 
that vindicates, the punishment inflicted, 
the justice done upon an offender, is used 
by Luke, (xviii, 7, 8,) where Christ asks, 
“Will not God avenge (momen my odome, 
see also Acts vii, 24,) his own elect?” 
and (xxi, 22) where he speaks of the 
days that were to precede the destruction 
of the Jewish state as ‘‘ the days of venge- 
ance.” It is also used by Paul where he 
quotes from the Old Testament, “ Venge- 
ance is mine saith the Lord ;'’ where he 
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And here we are ata point of 
view, at which we can easily define 
another common, though somewhat 
inaccurate use of the words ven- 
geance and vindictive. ‘There is 
in human nature, not only what we 
call the moral sense, the inward and 
eminently spiritual faculty by which 
we perceive the qualities of right 
and wrong in morai character—and 
not only the sense of justice, which 
perceives right and moral beauty 
in the retributions awarded by God, 
and in the retributions awarded by 
civil government when the award is 
seen to be according to God’s will— 
but also an inferior impulsive feeling 
which naturally accompanies the 
sense of justice, and sometimes in an 
emergency anticipates, or even to 
some extent supersedes the action of 
the mind in its higher faculties—a 
feeling which springs up suddenly 
"whenever wrong is endured or even 
witnessed, and which with impulses 


speaks (2 Thes. i, 8) of the Lord Jesus 
“revealed in flaming fire, taking (giving) 
vengeance,” &c., and (2 Cor. vii, 11) 
where it signifies the act of vindication 
performed in excluding an offender from 
the church. It is the word used by Peter 
(1 Pet. ii, 14) where he speaks of magis- 
trates as commissioned “ for the punish- 
ment of evil doers.” The remaining 
word, xis, denoting the dispenser of 
justice, occurs in the passage above re- 
ferred to, (Rom. xiii, 4,) where our trans- 
lation reads “ revenger,’’—and in one 
other instance, (1 Thes. iv, 6,) where 
Paul says, “the Lord is the avenger of 
all such" as defraud, &c. 

Another word in the passage above 
quoted, which seems to be misunderstood, 
is 6pyt, translated wrath. This word 
seems to denote, literally, that sentiment 
orimpulse which prompts to the inflic- 
tion of punishment; and thus it denotes, 
in a secondary signifivation, the punish- 
ment to which that impulse prompts. 
The secondary signification is far more 
frequent in the New ‘Testament, than the 
primary. When the Bible speaks of 
God's wrath ()p7») does it mean to repre- 
sent God as actuated by malignant feel- 
ings? Isthe God of the Bible vindictive, 
in the bad sense? If not, then the idea 
that God's punishments are inflicted in a 
spirit, and for aims, which would be mali- 
cious in the infliction of penalties by hu- 
man justice, is a calumny against God. 
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violent in proportion to the occasion, 
prompts to the instant punishment of 
the wrong. ‘This instinctive emotion, 
like every other instinct implanted 
within us by the author of our na- 
ture, is designed to answer a good 
purpose, and being necessary to that 
purpose it is good. ‘To represent it 
as being necessarily and altogether 
sinful, the result of human deprav- 
ity, is only the shallowest kind of 
philosophy and the most blundering 
theology. But this, like all other 
instincts of the class to which it be- 
longs,—namely the instincts which 
belong to man in common with in- 
ferior animals,—is liable to perver- 
sion. Like other animal instincts, 
it is essentially unthinking and un- 
reasoning ; it dwells in a lower re- 
gion of our complex nature than 
that which includes our intellectual 
and moral powers. It was design- 
ed to impel to instantaneous acuon 
in circumstances in which reason 
has no time for deliberation, and 
beyond this it was designed to be 
not a guide, but rather a memento ; 
it was designed not to control the 
judgment but to be controled by it. 
Accordingly, when this element of 
our nature is perverted as other in- 
stincts are perverted, by depmavity ; 
when instead of being a memento, 
an impulse that makes the soul con- 
scious of the necessity of action, it 
usurps a function which does not 
belong to it; then of course it tends 
to excess without limit, it acquires 
a dreadful ascendancy over the soul, 
it suppresses the kinder and milder 
emotions, it swells and towers into 
a consuming passion. ‘The instinct 
perverted in this way and exagger- 
ated, is as unlike what it was de- 
signed to be, as the passion of the 
drunkard and the glutton is unlike 
the simple healthful appetite for 
food and drink in the man who gov- 
erns his appetite instead of being 
governed by it. The human ani- 
mal, thus governed by what we may 
call the vindictive instinct, is de- 
graded to the tevel of other animals 
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in whom the like instinct is develop- 
ed in like strength. Against such 
degradation the rule “ Avenge not 
yourselves,” guards all who obey 
it. He who when wronged meekly 
commits himself to the protecting 
justice of his country and his God, 
is in no danger of being carried 
away by a storm of passion. But 
he who undertakes to avenge him- 
self, and presumes to dispense jus- 
tice on his own account, immedi- 
ately loses control over the vindictive 
instinct, and is mastered by it. Thus 
it comes to pass, that where society 
fails to maintain good government 
—where there is no righteous mag- 
istracy to which the individual can 
look for protection against violence, 
and to which he can commit him- 
self with the feeling that in those 
hands there is justice which will 
not fail to be executed upon wrong 
doers——in a word, where men, for 
the want of government, are com- 
pelled to take the function of gov- 
ernment into their hands as individ- 
uals, and to be their own avengers—— 
there the people become continual- 
ly more barbarous and more fero- 
cious ; the human animal, stimulat- 
ed and controled by the vindictive 
instinet, becomes not like the as- 
saulted bird which loses its gentle- 
ness for the moment in the defense 
of its young, nor like the hunted 
deer that stands at bay and in the 
sudden fierceness of despair for- 
getting its own nature gores the pur- 
suing hunter and tosses the dogs on 
its broad antlers,—-but rather like 
the wolf, like the bloodhound, like 
the tiger,—-nay, in the lowest stage 
of barbarism he grows at last into 
a cannibal, 

This gives us that other meaning 
of the word vindictive. The man 
who yields himself up to the vindic- 
tive instinct, to the impulses of an 
unreasoning feeling against wrong, 
to the blind appetite that puts him 
upon avenging himself, is said to be 
a vindictive man, and the spirit in 
which he acts, is said to be a vindic- 
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tive spirit. And inasmuch as that 
spirit, long indulged, becomes one 
of the most fiendish of all human 
passions, cruelty, malignity, delight. 
ing in the infliction of pain, the word 
vindictive is often used as synony- 
mous with * malignant,” or “ cruel.” 

We return now to the argument 
against punishment by death, which 
has led us into this disquisition. 
First, all vindictive punishments are 
wrong. Secondly, the infliction of 
death as a punishment for murder 
is vindictive. Thirdly, that punish- 
ment is therefore wrong. Every 
thing depends here on the meaning 
of the word “ vindictive,” and on its 
having the same meaning in each of 
the two propositions from which the 
conclusion is derived. If by vindic- 
tive punishments, we mean such 
only as are cruel or malignant, or 
are inflicted without necessity in the 
spirit of unreasoning passion, then 
doubtless all vindictive punishments 
are wrong. But that the infliction 
of death upon a murderer is in this 
sense vindictive—that it is prompted 
by mere passion, and required by no 
necessity in reference to the public 
welfare and the will of God—is not 
proved, and must not be taken for 
granted, 

The attempt to prove the inflic- 
tion of death upon the murderer vin- 
dictive, would prove every punish- 
ment for every crime vindictive also. 
True, such punishment is dreadful. 
The seaffold, the beam, the cord, 
the dying speech, the military guard, 
the hush of the assembled multitudes 
without, the fatal drop,—all are 
dreadful; but how can we have 
punishment that shall not be dread- 
ful in some proportion to the recog- 
nized dreadfulness of the crime to 
be punished ? What is the punish- 
ment for crime—if it is punishment 
at all and not a sham—-that is not 
dreadful in the endurance? Look 
in upon the busy area of the peni- 
tentiary—-see those wretched men 
toiling in silence and in fear. Or 


walk along its corridors at evening, 
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and peer into each dark narrow cell. 
These are the men whom the power 
appointed of God in the State, has 
seized for their crimes, and here it 
holds them in its grasp, measuring 
out to them the appointed recom- 
pense. Is not this dreadful? Why 
not call this vindictive? Plainly the 
argument against capital punishment 
on the ground of its alledged vin- 
dictiveness, goes against all punish- 
ment whatever; and the real ques- 
tion mooted by these reformers is 
no less than the comprehensive one, 
Shall punishment be abolished ? 

We confess here that we are not 
altogether satisfied with the manner 


in which some writers have attempted — 


to assert, in argument, the restric- 
tive nature of punishment. Messrs. 
Lewis and Cheever, particularly the 
former, in their recently published 
volume,* seem to us to find the 
grounds or ultimate reason of pun- 
ishment in the vindictive instinct. 
Dr. Cheever is much less addicted 
than his associate, to the transcen- 
dental trick of writing nonsense 
about “ the absolute ;”’ but even he, 
with all his good sense, shows what 
company he keeps, by the way in 
which he discourses of retribution, 
(chap. xv,) as if it were an end in 
itself, instead of being, what every 
body knows it is, a means to an end, 
Retribution is evil paid back upon 
the head of him who doth evil. Why 
is that evil inflicted? For its own 
sake, and for no end beyond the 
gratification of a blind unreasoning 
emotion? ‘Then retribution or pun- 
ishment, is essentially and simply 
malicious ; and punitive justice is to 
be admired and honored, not for the 
good which it does, but simply for 
the suffering which it inflicts. Dr. 


* An Essay on the ground and reason 
of punishment, with special reference to 
the penalty of death; by Tayler Lewis, 
Esq. Anda Defense of capital punish- 
ment, by Rev. George B. Cheever, D. D. 
With an Appendix, containing a review 
of Burleigh on the death penalty. New 


York: Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway, 
Indo. 
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Cheever seems to run into this kind 
of absurdity somewhat against his 
own nature ; his argument generally 
keeps clear of it. Dr. Lewis, on 
the contrary, seems to have some- 
thing like an inward proclivity to- 
ward the absolute. He mixes up 
with his whole argument, which, but 
for that fatal mixture, might have 
had great force, the idea of punish- 
ing for the mere sake of punishing, 
as if that were infinitely higher than 
the idea of punishing for the sake of 
the good that is to come of punish- 
ment. Such reasoning, it seems to 
us, betrays the cause which it pro- 
fesses to defend. 

We agree with Dr. Lewis, entire- 
ly, that justice in God’s government 
is the same sort of thing with justice 
in the government of the state ; and 
that punishments inflicted by the 
state are, and ought to be, as really 
retributive—as truly vengeance—as 
the punishments which God inflicts. 
But we are far from thinking that God 
punishes for the mere sake of pun- 
ishing ; or, what is the same thing, 
from some unreasoning, vengeful 
impulse, which satisfies itself with 
the infliction of evil on its object, and 
looks no farther. We are far from 
thinking that God estimates punish- 
ment as having any value in itself; 
or that he punishes for any other 
end than the good that is to arise to 
the universe trom the maintenance 
of his law by its appropriate sanc- 
tions. God has made hell, and es- 
tablished its awful ordinances, not 
for its own sake,as if he had any 
pleasure at all that the sinner should 
die eternally, but only for the good 
that is to come of it. And the phi- 
losophy waich is so afraid of expe- 
diency as to esteem hell a good 
thing in itself, and holds that the 
utility of that ** place of torment” is 
an altogether secondary considera- 
tion in the estimate of its value,— 
needs to be “ baptized in the pure 
fountain of eternal love.” And the 
devotion, if there is any, which feeds 
on such representations of God as 
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this philosophy gives us—is a devo- 
tion that finds nosympathy in heaven. 

We know nothing of Dr. Lewis, 
but from his writings, which have 
taught us to think of him with much 
respect for his mind and for his 
heart. We judge however that his 
theological sympathies, unlike Dr. 
Cheever’s, are in harmony with that 
system of orthodoxy which, repre- 
senting God’s justice as something 
altogether distinct from his benev- 
olence and hardly to be reconciled 
with it, frames its exposition of the 
atonement, and of all the related 
doctrines, accordingly. If such is 
the fact, it is not strange that the 
theory of punishment is mystified 
in his hands. But be that as it may, 
we can not refrain from protesting 
against the attempt, in any quarter, 
to set up the gratification of an un- 
reasoning instinct or impulse, as the 
ultimate ground of punishment. In 
the prescribing of punishment, and 
in the infliction of it, the unreason- 
ing impulses by which the*soul is 
prompted and enkindled, and which 
accompany its movements with their 
vital glow, must be held in stern 
subjection to reason ; and reason, in 
subjection to the law of universal 
love, must look steadily and only to 
the utilities of punishment in respect 
to the well being of mankind. It 
would be as good philosophy, and as 
good Christianity too, to maintain 
that the ulterior ground of eating is 
the gratification of the appetite for 
food, and not the gross utility of the 
process in reference to the support 
and growth of the body ; as it is to 
maintain that the ultimate ground of 
punishment is to be found, not ia its 
utility as the sanction of law, but in the 
gratification of retributive emotions. 

But we must return from this di- 
gressive criticism. Another argu- 
ment against capital punishment is, 
that human judgments are fallible ; 
and that where crime has been pun- 
ished capitally, there remains no pos- 
sibility of correcting an erroneous 
verdict. We admit the full weight of 
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this argument. It isaserious one. It 
is a reason why death should never 
be inflicted, except where the ne- 
cessity for such a punishment is im- 
perious and unavoidable. Human 
tribunals are lable to err in the in- 
vestigation of facts. There is, and 
always must be, a possibility that 
punishment may light upon the in- 
nocent instead of the guilty. And 
that possibility should always be 
present to the minds of legislators, 
courts and juries. But notwithstand- 
ing this possibility, there must be 
laws against crime, and those laws 
must be applied and executed. 

The possibility, then, of error in 
the administration of law, is not the 
only thing to be considered. ‘The 
reasons why crime should be pun- 
ished—-nay, the reasons why mur- 
der should be punished with death, 
may be such as to outweigh this ar- 
gument altogether. Crime must be 
punished, if punished at all, with the 
full admission of the possibility that 
human testimony may deceive, and 
that human judgments may be erro- 
neous. Whatever may be the crime 
against which legislation is to be di- 
rected—-whatever the penalty pro- 
posed——the great question is, are 
there reasons which make this pun- 
ishment necessary, notwithstanding 
the liability to error which must at- 
tend the administration of justice in 
the State ? 

[s human justice any less fallible 
in regard to other crimes than in re- 
gard to murder ?—any less likely to 
inflict other punishments upon the 
innocent, than to inflict the punish- 
ment of death? Or suppose an in- 
nocent man, through the perjury of 
witnesses or through the error of a 
jury, is sent to the penitentiary. 
Perhaps he dies there, and after he 
is dead it appears by some new dis- 
covery that he was innocent. Is 
there any remedy in that case—any 
taking back of the punishment? 
Suppose his imprisonment was for a 
limited time, and that he spent there 
the ten most precious years of his 
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life; and suppose that after that 
term has expired, he is enabled to 
establish his innocence by some new 
discovered evidence. Is there any 
help for him in that case? The 
stain is indeed taken from his name. 
The sense of shame no longer de- 
presses his children. ‘The State can 
even make him a pecuniary com- 
pensation. But whocan bring back 
to him those ** golden years” which 
were “ given over to prison and to 
pain?” Who can restore to those 
gray locks of his, the gloss they 
wore on the day when he went in at 
that gloomy portal? Who can re- 
move from the souls of his children 
the inward etiect of those years of 
depression and of shame? Who, 
now that they have arrived at matu- 
rity, can give them back his care, 
his help, his guiding and cheering 
love, of which that erring sentence 
robbed them in their childhood ? 
Who can carry down into the grave, 
to which his broken hearted mother 
sunk in her sorrow, the tidings that 
the son for whom she mourned is 
not a criminal? No, the very na- 
ture of punishment—if the pun- 
ishment is to be any thing else 
than a fine—is such that when the 
punishment has once been inflicted, 
it can no more be taken back than 
the dead can be recalled to life. 
The sentence can be reversed ; the 
record can be expunged; the gov- 
ernment may attempt to express its 
penitence by offering to the sufferer 
or to his heirs, some pecuniary com- 
pensation for the error committed ; 
but if there has been an actual pun- 
ishment other than a fine, the fact of 
that punishment remains unchange- 
able as eternity. 

The plain truth is, that under our 
laws and judicial arrangements, with 
all the privileges and favorable pre- 
sumptions accorded to the prisoner 
in a capital trial; with all the ap- 
peals, upon all sorts of points, by 
which every such case is carried 
from court to court; with the final 
application to the pardoning power ; 





and with all the time which thus in- 
tervenes, between the arrest and the 
trial, and between the sentence and 
its execution; the chances that an 
innocent man will be condemned 
and punished as a murderer, are re- 
duced far nearer to nothing than 
they could be if murder were pun- 
ished with any less penalty than 
death. Where one innocent man is 
now found guilty of murder, and 
being found guilty suffers death, six 
innocent men, under the Jaw which 
the reformers propose, would be 
consigned for life to the horrors of 
the penitentiary. If, then, the falli- 
bility of human tribunals is a reason 
why this penalty should be abolish- 
ed, it is, to say the least, no less a 
reason why all other penalties should 
be swept away. So that under this 
argument, as under the others, the 
discussion concerns not capital pun- 
ishment only, but all punishment, 
and we find the question still before 
us, shall punishment be abolished ? 
It is another of the arguments 
against punishment by death, that 
when such a penalty is to be in- 
flicted, the probability of convict- 
ing the guilty is diminished. ‘This 
is undoubtedly true. It is the theo- 
ry of the law, that in consideration 
of the greatness of the punishment 
impending, the prisoner, in a capi- 
tal trial, shall have advantages for 
his own defense which are conced- 
ed in no othercase. And it is true, or 
ought to be, of punishments gener- 
ally, that in proportion to the dread- 
fulness of the punishment denounc- 
ed, will be the difficulty of secur- 
ing the conviction of the offender. 
A justice of the peace, or a judge 
in the police court of a city, decides 
upon the question of sending a 
“loafer” to prison for a few days 
upon a charge of some paltry crime, 
very expeditiously. Butif the ques- 
tion were whether that prisoner 
sho@d be sent to the penitentiary 
for life, or even for ten years, it 
would take a long time to get through 
the trial, and it might be very dif- 
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ficult to convict him without a great 
deal more evidence. But shall we 
therefore have no _ penitentiary ? 
This argument, if there is any force 
in it, would in a little while reason 
all punishment out of existence. 

Another argument, which we 
must not in our haste omit to notice, 
for we apprehend it has influence 
upon some minds,—is that capital 
punishment, dreadful as it is, is in- 
effectual. Afterall, it is said, mur- 
ders are committed. ‘The murder- 
er is not prevented by the terror of 
the gallows. 

The fact on which this argument 
rests, namely, that murders are 
committed, is unquestionable. But 
that the penalty of death has no in- 
fluence over the minds of men, or 
has less influence than other penal- 
ties, can not be inferred from pre- 
mises so slender. ‘The fear of death 
ineffectual as a motive to keep men 
from violations of law! What oth- 
er motive is it that maintains the 
discipline of an army? Soldiers, 
by the nature of their employment, 
are of all men most indifferent to 
such a consideration. ‘Their busi- 
ness is to expose themselves to ev- 
ery danger, and to face the most ter- 
rific forms of death. And yet 
what is it that keeps soldiers so sub- 
missive under the hardships of the 
camp and the march? Death is 
the penalty of desertion. No army 
could be kept together if it were 
not so. And what is it that keeps 
those soldiers firm in their places 
under the fire of the enemy ? Death, 
instant death, is the penalty of cow- 
ardice. ‘The steady hardihood, the 
military feeling of honor, the esprit 
du corps, the habit of unquestioning 
obedience—all are unconsciously 
sustained and invigorated by the 
stern martial law which encom- 
passes the camp and hangs over the 
march and the battle. The infer- 
ence, that because murders are @om- 
mitted therefore the penalty of death 
has no value as the sanction of the 
law, and no efficacy for the protec- 
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tion of society,—is too much in the 
face of facts to be admitted for a 
moment. 

But let us think, is not this argu- 
ment, if it has any force, equally 
valid against any punishment of any 
crime? No legislator ever expects 
that the law which he is making, if 
ever so wisely and faithfully admin- 
istered, will have the etlect of an- 
nihilating the crime which it forbids, 
No law is ever framed, by sane 
men, in the expectation that there 
will be no need of putting it in ex- 
ecution. Why not apply this argu- 
ment then to other cases of the same 
kind? Why not say, when arson 
or burglary has been committed, 
see, the penalty is not sufficient to 
prevent the crime, we must give it 
up and try something milder. Why 
not go on with successive applica- 
tions of the argument, till all punish- 
ment is abolished ? 

But the great argument against 
capital punishment remains to be 
considered. We call it the great 
argument, because in our view it in- 
cludes the whole strength of the 
cause ; and because if the advocates 
of the proposed reform would con- 
fine their efforts to this one point, 
the discussion which they are raising 
might tend to some good result. 
This last and great argument is, 
that the punishment in question is 
unnecessary; that all the ends of 


justice may be secured by substituting 


imprisonment for life, as the penal- 
ty for murder. 

We come then to the question, 
Is capital punishment in any case 
necessary? If it is unnecessary— 
if it can be entirely abolished, con- 
sistently with the ends for which 
justice is administered, then every 
other argument against it is true and 
conclusive ; for every other argu- 
ment derives its strength from a la- 
tent assumption that the penalty of 
death is unnecessary. Society has 


no right to take life in any case in 
which some less punishment will 
In any such 


answer equally well. 
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case, the infliction of death is in the 
bad sense vindictive. In any such 
case, the argument from the fallibil- 
ity of the tribunal, and the argu- 
ment from the diminished probabil- 
ity of conviction, may be admitted 
as valid, and even the argument 
from the occurrence of the crime 
notwithstanding the penalty, may 
be not unworthy of attention. 

For our own part, we place the 
whole stress of the argument for 
death as the punishment of murder, 
upon the one comprehensive con- 
sideration, that such punishment can 
not be dispensed with. Prove to us 
that the abolition of capital punish- 
ment in all cases, would not in time 
draw after it infinite evils; prove to 
us that law can be sustained without 
the sword in the hand of the powers 
that are to administer it; prove that 
the state can continue to be a state, 
afier solemnly abrogating its own 
right to inflict, upon crimes that 
strike directly at the existence of 
society, that extreme penalty which 
is the ultimate sanction of all law, 
and without which, as a coercive 
motive to submission, no other pen- 
alty can be inflicted ; prove that any 
inferior penalty is adequate to ex- 
press with full distinctness and power 
the abhorrence with which the state 
ought to regard a crime so horrible 
as murder; prove that it is safe to 
let the murderer live, safe for the 
innocent, safe for all the interests 
which it is the duty of civil govern- 
ment to guard; and when the proof 
on these points is clearly made out, 
we will give our influence to secure 
the abolition of all punishment by 
death. But till such proof is pro- 
duced, we can not but regard the 
proposed abolition of this ultimate 
and highest sanction of law, as in- 
volving in the end the abolition of 
all punishment, and the complete 
disorganization of society. 

Of course we can not here enter 
into the details of the argument 
which is ordinarily derived from the 
precept given to Noah. ‘That are 

Vor. IV. 74 
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gument is well handled by Dr. 
Cheever in the work already refer- 
red to.* But we may say that in 
that precept, construe it as you will, 
we see the announcement of a great 
principle, which, so long as human 
nature exists in this world, will prob- 
ably make the punishment of death 
for murder, indispensable to the safe- 
ty of society,—not to say, indispen- 
sable to the existence of any gov- 
ernment. ‘Translate it, if you please, 
as the simple declaration of a fact, 
** Whosoever sheddeth man’s blood, 
by man will his blood be shed.” 
Tell us then which shall we have, 
the law, the trial, the sentence, the 
execution, all in the solemn dignity 
of unimpassioned justice,—or the 
wild vengeance of maddened and 
maddening instincts? Which shall 
we have, the public prosecutor, the 
judge, the jury, the sherif, and the 
scaffold,—or the gée/,—_the Arab or 
Indian blood-avenger,--hunting down 
his victim, and slaying him wher- 
ever he can find him ? 

All the ages of the world, and all 
the nations of mankind have given 
their testimony, that the punishment 
of death for murder, as the highest 
crime against society, is necessary. 
Let it be proved that all ages and all 
nations have been mistaken. What 
other punishment is there which will 
sufficiently express the natural and 
legitimate horror of man against 
murder? What other punishment 
will satisfy, not the lower animal 
feeling of resentment and wrath,—-but 
the higher sense of justice demand- 
ing that every crime receive its fit 
reward, so the innocent may dwell in 
safety and in peace? What other 
punishment can give to the law that 
guards the sacredness of human life, 
a sanction so majestic ? What other 
punishment will be equally efficient 
wm terrorem, awing the child, the 
youth, the man, in every condition, 
with a fit sense of the dreadfulness 
of this most dreadful crime ? 





* Cheever and Lewis, pp. 126-141. 
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In thinking of this question, Is 
capital punishment necessary in any 
case ? we have remembered the 
three latest instances of capital pun- 
ishment in Connecticut ; and each of 
these instances has seemed to speak 
as with the conclusiveness of a de- 
monstration. 

The earliest of these instances 
was ten or twelve years ago. ‘I'wo 
criminals, in the state prison, mak- 
ing an attempt to escape by insur- 
rection, killed one of the keepers. 
Of the two, one was already under 
sentence for life, and the other fora 
term longer than the average dura- 
tion of life in the prison. What 
shall be done in such a case? Im- 
prisonment for life, according to the 
new theory, is to be the ultimate 
sanction of law, the highest punish- 
ment that human justice can inflict. 
There remains therefore no further 
possibility of punishment for those 
who are already under that sentence. 
In other words, you puta score or 
more of murderers into your prison, 
and by that act proclaim to them 
that there is nothing more for them 
to fear, and they may kill their keep- 
ers if they will; the law has already 
done its utmost upon them, and can 
not hurtthem. Plainly, if you abol- 
ish capital punishment entirely, you 
can not maintain government within 
the walls of your prison. The life 
of the warden, and the lives of the 
guard, are completely—so far as the 
law is concerned—in the power of 
the prisoners. Your law, then, for 
the abolition of capital punishment, 
must make an exception against 
such cases as these. The dreadful 
gallows must still project its dark 
shadow into the convict’s cell, to 
make him feel that law has still an- 
other and more awful sanction ; or 
your abolition of the death penalty 
will go far towards abolishing pun- 
ishment altogether. 

The next instance was in the 
county of Middlesex, several years 
later. In a lonely farm house, the 
more lonely for the stillness of a 
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New England Sabbath, the wife and 
mother, detained by a slight indispo- 
sition while all the other members 
of the family went to the house of 
God, was keeping her Sabbath at 
home. Hearing some noise in an- 
other apartment, she went to see 
what was the matter; and there 
stood a man well known to her, who 
had broken open her husband’s desk 
and was in the act of rifling it. 
“ Hall!” said she, “* what are you 
doing ?” ‘That man had already 
been in the state prison for some 
similar crime. He saw, at a flash, 
that he must go there again, con- 
victed by the testimony of that wo- 
man unless her testimony could be 
silenced. He determined therefore 
to killher. And when her husband, 
her sons, and her daughters, return- 
ed at the Sabbath’s close, they found 
her bruised and bloody corpse lying 
cold at her own hearth stone. By 
various slight indications and frag- 
ments of testimony, the murderer 
was at last identified, and in the end, 
before conviction, he made a dis- 
tinct and full confession of the crime. 
He killed the woman simply to de- 
stroy her testimony. What shall 
be done with such cases as this? If 
the robber who thus adds murder to 
his robbery, has nothing to fear in 
case of his conviction but a few 
more years in the prison than he 
would have suffered for the robbery 
alone ; how soon, how naturally, 
will every plunderer be a murderer. 
If this is to be law, let every man 
who hears a burglar in his house, 
hide himself in a closet, and shut 
his eyes and stop his ears, lest 
he become a witness of the crime. 
We know that in the particular in- 
stance we have described, the crim- 
inal pretended to be less afraid of 
death than of imprisonment ; but we 
know also that he was as much op- 
posed to capital punishment as Bur- 
leigh, or Vice Chancellor McCoun, 
or Vice President Dallas; and we 
know that when his hour came, his 
affected indifference failed utterly, 
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and never went a murderer to 
his end with a more overwhelming 
terror. But be that as it may, the 
question is, how can murder be ade- 
quately punished, when murder is 
thus added to another crime? If 
imprisonment is to be the ultimate 
sanction of law, all law is weakened, 
and society abdicates that power of 
protecting life, without which society 
must ultimately perish. 

The latest of these instaces is a 
strong illustration on another point. 
The facts are too recent not to be 
familiar to most of our readers. 
And yet we must briefly state them 
that the point on which they bear 
may be clearly indicated. On a 
cold winter morning, early in 1845, 
a peaceful and respectable young 
man of the town of New Haven, 
who was not known to have an en- 
emy in the world, was found mur- 
dered, frozen to the ground in his 
own blood, within a stone’s throw of 
his father’s dwelling. In a few 
hours, before the first shock of hor- 
ror at the murder had passed by, the 
community was yet more astounded 
with the discovery, that the young 
man had been murdered by a most in- 
timate friend for no other ends than 
to keep possession of a borrowed 
watch, and obtain the amount of a 
forged note at the settlement of his 
estate. Yet there was no mob—no 
demonstration of popular excite- 
ment—no manifestation of rage and 
horror, Why? Was that commu- 
nity deficient in sensibility? Did 
it estimate the life of a peaceful cit- 
izen so lightly as not to feel the 
dreadfulness of the crime? No, 
the absence of tumult and popular 
rage can be ascribed to nothing else 
than the conviction on all minds 
that justice would be done by law. 
Had there been no law adequate to 
all the purposes of justice, or had 
there been no confidence in the ad- 
ministration of the law, the horror 
and wrath of the community would 
have found vent, and having found 
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vent would have kindled into fury. 
Of course, none can tell distinctly 
what would have been; but certain- 
ly, in the circumstances supposed, 
it would not have been strange if the 
murderer, torn from the feeble grasp 
of the pusillanimous law, had died 
that very day without law. We do 
not speak unadvisedly when we say 
that, fifleen months afterwards, 
when that murderer’s petition for a 
commutation of punishment had just 
been rejected by the legislature, a 
gentleman who had been concern- 
ed in the management of the case 
was surprised to learn that, had that 
petition been granted, the criminal 
would not improbably have died by 
the hands of individual vengeance 
on his way to the penitentiary. 

This is the point which this last 
case illustrates. Abolish capital 
punishment altogether, and by that 
very act you establish either the 
primeval barbarous rule of blood- 
revenge by the next friend of the 
murdered, or a horrible Lynch 
court to take cognizance of crimes 
peculiarly atrocious. In other 
words, if the magistrate lays down 
the sword or bears it in vain—if the 
state, as such, abdicates its proper 
function of maintaining justice by 
penalties adequate to the protection 
of life, society itself, by an irresist- 
ible tendency, begins to be disor- 
ganized, 

It is to be expected that in some 
at least of the United States, the en- 
tire abolition of capital punishment 
will be carried, and that the exper- 
iment will be made of laws with no 
ultimate sanction beyond imprison- 
ment. Such an experiment may con- 
tinue for a while, it may continue for 
a whole generation, or even longer. 
But sooner or later it will be seen 
that law has lost its majesty; that 
the state has lost its hold upon the 
love, the confidence, and the rever- 
ence of the individual citizen; and 
that the people have lost their loy- 
alty. It will be seen that the idea 
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of punishment by the administration 
of law has passed away; and the 
vindictive impulses of individuals 
and of masses, no longer repressed 
by the majestic presence of protect- 
ing and avenging law, will break out 
in bloody violence. One act of 
violence will provoke another; and 
blood will answer to blood. By the 
practice of individual vengeance, 
and by the dreadful dispensations of 
Lynch court justice, the people will 
New Haven. 
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be trained more and more to habits 
of ferocity. ‘Thus the progress of 
demoralization and barbarism will 
go on, till the people, wearied of an- 
archy and of a state disorganized, 
shall restore to law its majesty, by 
restoring to government ils power 
of protection and of punishment. 
Happy will it be, if the people shall 
be wise enough to learn the lesson 
by a brief experience. 


L. B. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Since our last number appeared, 
three events of more than common 
moment have been announced in 
this country. We refer to the death 
of Gregory XVI, and the election of 
a new Pope; to the final adjust- 
ment of the dispute respecting the 
Oregon territory; and to the pas- 
sage of a new revenue bill by the 
British Parliament, according to the 
provisions of which the duties on im- 
ported grains will be within a very 
few years so slight as to change es- 
sentially the policy of that country. 

The election of a new Pope has 
been followed by indications of a 
more liberal policy. The govern- 
ment of Rome has shown an inclin- 
ation, by pardoning political crim- 
inals, to restore peace to the state ; 
and by encouraging ways of com- 
munication, to develope the resour- 
ces of that unnecessarily poor and 
depressed country. ‘The new sove- 
reign has the advantage, from his 
comparative youth, of growing up 
amid the ideas of an age which even 
in Italy, calls loudly for reforms ; 
and from his birth-place on the 
Adriatic, that of a connection with 
the most disaffected and revolution- 
ary portion of the ecclesiastical state. 
The territory on the Adriatic be- 
longing to this state, is at once the 
most valuable part of its possessions, 


and the hardest to govern. It was, 
we believe, the last to come under 
the temporal dominion of the Popes, 
and therefore retains, in many of its 
cities, the historical traditions of a 
time of greater liberty. It is also 
locally severed from the city of the 
Pope by a great mountain barrier, 
so that naturally, it would fall quite 
as well to the share of ‘Tuscany, or 
of Austria, as to that of Rome. lis 
intellectual freedom, again, has never 
been entirely subdued ; the universi- 
ty of Bologna, although shorn of some 
of its medieval celebrity, can not fail 
to produce a state of things in which 
many will think for themselves. _ Its 
inhabitants too, must contrast the 
bad government under which they 
live, greatly to its disadvantage, with 
the enlightened one of ‘Tuscany, or 
even with the strict but less anile 
despotism of Lombardy. For these 
reasons and others it is, that when 
murmurs of an outbreak reach the 
Pope’s ear,—perhaps while his peo- 
ple are robing him for gorgeous dis- 
play in St. Peter’s, or after he recov- 
ers from the surprise of seeing Pro- 
testant Americans kiss his slipper at 
a ceremony of introduction,—he 
looks with dread towards the eastern 
sky, and puts no faith in any other 
power except that of the four thou- 
sand troops in Bologna, the Roman 
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and Austrian garrisons in Ferrara, 
or some other of the military bodies 
stationed on the Adriatic coast. The 
last of these outbreaks took place, if 
we remember aright, in the summer 
of 1845, principally at Rimini, and 
was a miserable effort of a few des- 
perate men to attain to blessings 
which are quite beyond their reach. 
We venture not to prophecy wheth- 
er the dawn of a new policy at Rome 
will be followed by a brighier day ; 
or whether a party opposed to pro- 
gress, foreseeing that extensive 
reforms may shake the Catholic 
church, will gain the ascendancy, 
and bring thick darkness anew over 
the states of the church. ‘The turn 
of things in a land where all is ata 
low ebb, where there is a fear of 
change in the rulers, and no moral 
strength in the people, can no more 
be foretold with precision, than the 
transformations of a fermenting mass 
of various materials can be foretold, 
or the heavings and states of quies- 
cence of a volcano. But thus much 
we know, that the law of progress 
and reform, which is now abroad in 
Europe, must come in quietness or 
in violence to the Roman state, and 
that the more it is resisted the wilder 
it will move onward in the end. 
The change of policy in Great 
Britain, is very remarkable on more 
than one account. A few active 
persons had for some years, through 
the agency of the Anti-Corn-law 
league, filled England with debates 
and meetings; and although evi- 
dently sincere in their convictions, 
were regarded by the conservative 
or tory party as the enemies of the 
country, and as aiming by the dan- 
gerous power of association to drive 
the government and the nation into 
its measures. On a sudden, the 
leader of the conservative party—a 
man without whom they could do 
nothing, and with whom they felt 
far from satisfied—avows his con- 
version to the system of free trade. 
The financial success of measures 
looking towards free trade, had for 
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some time shaken his faith in the 
policy of protection ; and the potato- 
rot, rendering it probably necessary 
to open the ports for foreign grain, 
would make it impossible to go 
backwards again into the system of 
restriction. ‘* He opened, but to shut 
surpassed his power.” So professed 
to feel the great financier, the man 
of all others most needed by a coun- 
try with immense expenses and a 
tremendous debt; the organ of the 
aristocracy, yet bound by strong ties 
to the middle and especially to the 
manufacturing classes ; the man who 
in his person concentrated the feel- 
ings and interests of all England. 
And when, after his resignation of 
office, succeeded by the abortive at- 
tempt to form a whig ministry, he 
was recalled to carry out these new 
measures, so odious to the great 
body of his party; and it was un- 
derstood that the duke of Welling- 
ton would act with him, and that 
nearly all his old associates would 
retain office under him; it became 
manifest that the change of meas- 
ures would be approved by many of 
the conservatives themselves, that 
Sir Robert Peel’s personal friends 
and members of the party who had 
no decided opinions would go along 
with him, and that there would be a 
breach in the party, betokening its 
speedy downfall. 

When the measures came before 
parliament, it became apparent how 
little talent there was in the large 
fraction of the conservatives who 
stuck to their old principles. Prob- 
ably they despaired very soon of 
resisting the new bill with success 
in either house; at all events, like 
desperate men, they fell upon Sir 
Robert Peel more zealously than 
upon his proposition, and by reck- 
less, envenomed ridicule, showed 
themselves more intent on vengeance 
than prevention. One thing is de- 
serving of record in this place; we 
refer to the obloquy cast by this 
party on sundry of its members who 
had changed their minds as to the 
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corn-laws, and who would not resign 
to please their constituencies. This 
procedure verifies a remark which 
we made in the first volume of the 
New Englander, that the pernicious 
doctrine of instruction is in theory, 
just as much an aristocratic doctrine 
as a democratic one. Here we see 
the most aristocratic party in Eng- 
land trying to carry it out. 

The debates on Sir Robert Peel’s 
bill were unusually protracted. Af- 
ter passing the commons, it came 
in May before the lords. ‘The dis- 
cussion there was characterized by 
no more ability on the part of the 
conservatives than in the house of 
commons, if we except the speech of 
Lord Stanley, who may be regarded 
as the first man of that party. [n 
one point of view, the way in which 
they managed the subject did injury 
to their cause. They could not 
conceal the fact, that it was the in- 
terests of the great land holders, 
rather than those of the nation, 
which lay most on their minds ; this 
peeped through their speeches, al- 
though they covered it up as well 
as they could with apprehensions 
for the welfare of the tenantry now 
exposed to hazard. The close of 
the first debate in the house of lords 
was particularly memorable. The 
Duke of Wellington, without con- 
descending to offer a single argu- 
ment upon the merits of the bill, 
told the peers of the realm that 
“the measure had been agreed to 
by the two other branches of the 
legislature,” and that if they under- 
took to oppose it they must bethink 
themselves “that they would take 
a position on which they could not 
stand, on which they could do noth- 
ing.” He then went on to say, 
“you have great influence on pub- 
lic opinion; men have great confi- 
dence in your judgment; but sepa- 
rately from the crown, and the 
house of commons, you can do noth- 
ing; and if you break your con- 
nexion with the crown and the house 
of commons, you will then put an 
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end to the functions of the house of 
lords.” A most significant sugges. 
tion and one full of wisdom, although 
certainly not touching the moral re- 
sponsibility of the house as a body 
of legislators. For although the 
house of lords can defeat measures 
of minor importance, and can delay 
those of greater, they are, in the 
present state of England, powerless 
to resist for a long time radical 
changes demanded by the people. 
On the one hand, the ministry by 
the creation of a new batch of peers 
could swamp the house, as it is term- 
ed,--although doubtless this would be 
done with extreme reluctance ;—and 
on the other, if worst came to worst, 
they could no more subsist as an 
independent branch of the legisla- 
ture, fighting against the wishes of 
the country, than they did during the 
civil wars. ‘They know this well, 
and will yield always when a strug- 
gle comes. 

After carrying this bill, Sir Rob- 
ert Peel, feeling his position to be 
an unpleasant and an unnatural one, 
took advantage of a defeat upon a 
stringent bill relating to lreland, to 
retire, and was succeeded by a whig 
ministry. He seems to have delay- 
ed announcing the resignation of 
the ministers a day or two, in order 
that the expected Oregon treaty 
might reach England. His fare- 
well speech by the help of this 
news, shed a brilliant light on his 
administration. The furnisher of 
cheap bread to myriads of half 
starved workmen, he had now ne- 
gotiated a peace on honorable terms 
for his country, with another coun- 
try, which helped those workmen to 
live by what it gave and what it 
took ; and two Christian nations were 
prevented from running to arms by 
a wise moderation, half the merit 
of which, to say the least, must fall 
to the share of the Peel ministry. 
The tone of frank manly sincerity and 
the Christian opinions of his speech 
were such as we wish we could see 
frequently displayed in our Congress. 
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We have one or two remarks to 
make upon these measures of the 
late British ministry and the indica- 
tions attending them. And 1. This 
must be regarded as an era, the be- 
ginning of a new policy. 
this we do not mean, that it is an 
era in such a sense as to amount to 
a revolution, but only that the great- 
ness of the change causes it to stand 
out more prominently than any 
measure of modern times in Eng- 
land, except the reform bill, and 
that it involves the necessity of fur- 
ther progress. So much of an era 
is it, that its effect on parties is 
almost revolutionary. It has appa- 
rently so broken up the old tory 
party that it can never coalesce 
anew ; other forms of party may 
arise, but this seems to be self-de- 
stroyed. Itis an era too, as dis- 
closing to the high aristocracy that 
they are no longer the ruling ele- 
ment of England. It is true that 
the aristocracy were divided upon 
the corn-laws, and that some of the 
greatest land holders were in favor 
of the new bill. But it is true also 
that their interests were peculiarly 
involved and exposed to hazard ; 
and that many who voted against 
the instinctive principles of their 
order, did so because they saw that 
opposition would in the end be un- 
availing, or because they hoped to 
gain more by the general prosperity 
of the country than they lost by a 
sacrifice of private interests. ‘The 
success of Sir Robert Peel’s bill 
therefore shows that the public opin- 
ion of the aristocracy can not be 
united as against thut of the rest of 
the country, but is gradually be- 
coming absorbed in the public opin- 
ion of Great Britain. We say the 
public opinion of Great Britain, 
because undoubtedly the anti-corn- 
law league would have shot useless 
arrows, if the thinking men of the 
nation, who kept aloof from the 
league, had not felt that a change 
was called for. And here we will 
just hint at the gratifying fact, that 
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this public opinion, in public or pri- 
vate ways, is at work to relieve the 
sufferings and raise the condition of 
the lower classes ; and that sympa- 
thy for the poor was one of the 
causes which procured for Sir Rob- 
ert Peel’s bill its success. Never 
probably did the wise and rich of 
Great Britain feel so much their 
obligation to help their poor and ig- 
norant countrymen; never did the 
upper classes stand forth so deci- 
dedly on Christian principles as the 
benefactors of the lower. 

2. We add the remark, that the 
new policy introduced by this bill, 
must have a great effect, of some 
kind or other, upon the state of the 
world. We will not venture to pre- 
dict what will be the result. It may 
be that by taking the bread-stuffs of 
other nations, Great Britain will 
persuade them to use her manufac- 
tures in exchange, and that thus 
what has been called her vocation 
—to spin cotton—will be more com- 
pletely fulfilled. It may be that as 
population increases, and with it the 
supply of operatives, wages will 
still diminish, while the working 
classes will be enabled to keep alive 
by the diminished cost of bread ; and 
that thus foreign competitors will be 
distanced in the race of cheap prices 
for goods. It is possible, too, that 
a part of the agricultural laborers 
of England will sink lower in the 
scale of poverty, in consequence of 
the alteration of the laws. We will 
not express an opinion upon these 
points. But to one thing in which 
our own country may become invol- 
ved, we wili allude. The change 
from a policy under which the col- 
onies of England enjoyed great pro- 
tection for what they raised, to one 
which places them almost on a level 
with aliens, must have some influ- 
ence in weakening the ties between 
the English provinces upon our 
frontier and the mother country. 
This result was predicted by Lord 
Stanley in his speech, and immedi- 
ately afterwards came a protest from 
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the Canadas against Sir Robert 
Peel’s bill. It would seem as if 
causes were at work, which, if no 
uncalled for and unprincipled inter- 
ference on the part of our govern- 
ment causes a reaction, must by 
and by separate those provinces 
from England ; and it is not unlikely 
that many in England would be far 
Yale College. 
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The Mystical Presence. A vindi- 
cation of the Reformed or Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of the Holy 
Eucharist; by the Rev. Joun 
W. Nevin, D. D., Prof. of Theol. 
in the Seminary of the Ger. Ref. 
Church. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1846. 


Tuis book seems to be, on some 
accounts, worthy of a more extend- 
ed notice than we can here bestow 
upon it. Prof. Nevin evidently be- 
longs to the rear guard of Evangeli- 
cal Protestantism. He seems to re- 
gard it as no smal! part of his func- 
tion to see that nothing is left be- 
hind on the march. The Puritan 
idea of the Lord’s Supper, espe- 
cially as that idea is developed in 
the writings of modern American 
theologians, he entirely rejects ; and 
instead of it he insists upon the 
statements which were made by 
Calvin and other reformers. To 
those who have time for such a 
study, the book is well worth read- 
ing. It should not be studied how- 
ever without studying at the same 
time the writings of Calvin and his 
associates, and ascertaining their 
views as fully and exactly as pos- 
sible, independently of Prof. Nevin’s 
representations. 


Napoleon and his Marshals; by J. 
T. Heapitey, volume 2. New 
York: Baker & Scribner, 1846. 


We had something to say of the 
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from regarding such an event as an 
evil, from the hope that the Canadas 
would be better customers than now, 
and that the cost of governing them 
would be removed. In this light, 
the importance of this step of the 
British parliament can not be esti- 
mated too highly. 
T. D. W. 


NOTICES. 


first volume of this work in our last 
No. Our remarks were directed 
chiefly against the general scope 
and object of the French wars dur- 
ing Napoleon’s career, and the very 
fulse aspect in which, as we judged, 
this author had presented the great 
war-leader himself. We did not 
mean to deny the ability of the work. 
Mr. Headley is a man of undoubted 
genius, and we very much admire 
the intellectual spirit of his writings. 
His travels show a very delicate per- 
ception of the beautiful and the pic- 
turesque in nature, and a quick eye 
for the moral traits of men. He 
has the remarkable faculty of call- 
ing back scenes of the past, with the 
dead actors of those scenes, and of 
making them stalk before us again, 
with all their life-like energy, grace 
and beauty. This work is the work 
of the season. No book has taken 
a stronger hold of the public mind— 
whether for good or for evil, is not now 
the question. And there is no book 
that has been published for a long 
time, which presents finer passages 
—both of glowing description and 
fervid eloquence—than does this. 
Mr. Headley’s conception of indi- 
vidual character also, is noticeable 
—making allowance for a general 
bias in favor of every thing connect- 
ed with Napoleon ; and his analyses 
of the minds of some of those whose 
characters he has depicted, are 
equally well done. The work is on 
the whole one of high intellectual 
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character, and will be read beyond 
the present day. It is remarkable 
also, that the author contrives to 
keep up the interest so continuously 
through the whole book, dealing as 
he does with so many characters, 
and all more or less connected with 
the same scenes. ‘The same battle 
fields are sometimes described, more 
than once, and yet the pictures are 
as if two separate individuals had 
surveyed the scene from different 
points of observation. This shows 
a fertility of mind, as creditable to 
the writer as it is of moment in giv- 
ing interest to his work. We make 
these remarks, because on a former 
occasion we had so much to say 
from another view of the subject— 
that which was condemnatory ;— 
and because we must still, in hon- 
esty, make objections to portions of 
the work ;—and lest it should be 
supposed that we had not an eye for 
the intellectual worth, of what, ina 
moral point of view, we feel bound 
to condemn. 

The great one objection to this 
whole work by Mr. Headley is, the 
very favorable bias of his own mind 
towards any and every thing con- 
nected with the wonderful man, 
whose deeds he here attempts to 
chronicle anew. In the exercise of 
a vivid imagination and a glowing 
heart; and charmed, it would seem, 
by that which to some extent fas- 
cinates most of us in scenes of war- 
like parade; indignant also, per- 
haps at the evident injustice done to 
Napoleon by his hereditary enemies 
—Mr. Headley has stept forth in 
the great Emperor’s defense ; and 
writing with a generous ardor, and 
searching doubtless for evidences of 
injustice done to Napoleon rather 
than to find fault, the portraiture he 
has given seems not to those of a 
less excited fancy than himself, the 
true figure of the man. From a re- 
perusal of the sketch of Napoleon, 
it is even still more obvious than at 
first, that Mr. Headley has done in- 
justice to history, as truly as that 
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history has hitherto done injustice to 
Napo!eon—not indeed by misstating 
facts, but by not stating all that is 
true. The faults of Napoleon are 
treated tenderly, while the blaze and 
splendor of his extraordinary genius 
are allowed to stream on us with al- 
most dazzling effect. All he says, 
and more, of Napoleon’s greatness 
is true. Napoleon was the might- 
iest man, intellectually speaking, of 
a century. He performed prodi- 
gies. He was himself a prodigy. 
War was a game with him, and at it 
he could beat the whole world. 
His overthrow was no evidence 
against this, for it was caused by 
chances such as none but Deity itself 
could have calculated. He rushed 
into war as one who feit himself at 
home only in such scenes; and we 
trace him from grade to grade, bat- 
tle field to battle field, kingdom to 
kingdom, with that kind of wonder 
which we should show to a descend- 
ed demi-god, stalking through the 
earth to see what he could accom- 
plish. But if we are just, we must 
remember that Napoleon was one 
in whom no good principle was dom- 
inant, but only evil; and if he is to 
be considered a demi-god, it must 
be as a demi-god of Slaughter stalk- 
ing over fields of carnage and de- 
vastation. 

The same favorable bias is seen, 
to some extent, in the portraitures of 
the comrades of Napoleon. This 
portion of the work however, we be- 
lieve throws most light on history. 
The gigantic stature of these men 
has been overtopped by the might- 
ier figure of the great man in whose 
light we have been accustomed to 
survey them. They are here made 
to stand out as having character by 
themselves, and though moulded into 
a combination by the almost super- 
human overawing strength of Napo- 
leon, they still played each his own 
part to an extent, and so deserve a 
place in the records of history. Mr. 
Headley has evidently bestowed less 
labor on the individual sketches of 
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these men than on that of Napoleon, 
yet they are seen as a whole like a 
band of brothers girdling the great 
man who helped to develope their 
genius, and to whom they seemed 
bound by the energies of an over- 
awing reverence. They are most 
of them admirably drawn. They 
glow as if Scott himself held the pen. 
Still, there seems to be an insenst- 
bility on the part of the painter to 
the horrible evils these men were 
causing, and to the selfish ambition 
which inspired them; and on this 
account the book as a whole must 
be considered radically defective. 
Thus the effect of the book is in 
some degree to nourish a warlike 
spirit; not the spirit of just war—to 
which we object nothing ;—but that 
untamed, fiery fervor, which from 
the infancy of the world has more 
or less embroiled nation with nation, 
and sent to the shades of death huge 
holocausts, composed almost of ra- 
ces of men. Mr. Headley we fear en- 
courages this spirit, rather than that 
which stands by its own fireside, 
and there justly battles to the death. 

We would suggest to Mr. Head- 
ley to turn and devote his strong and 
lively talent, to recovering from the 
shadows, into which by the inevita- 
ble destinies of every thing that is 
human they are fast falling, the he- 
roes of our own history. Here isa 
field, not indeed, blazing like the 
fields of Europe under the tread of 
Napoleon and his armies, and ring- 
ing with the clash of arms; but yet 
every way worthy of being searched, 
and capable of illustrating another 
side of the war-picture. Let him 
gaze on the full length portrait of 
Washington, and that of each of his 
great compeers, as these live in the 
annals of the country, and in the 
minds and hearts of a few living 
men. Let him throw around them 


the fascinations of genius, and cause 
to live each feature and characteris- 
tic of each of these worthies; and 
we will be bound Mr. Headley will 
give us another book not a whit less 
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attractive to the mind of his coun- 
trymen than those he has written, 
and far more valuable, because it 
must deal, to be true, with the 
virtues that dignify and eonoble our 
race. 





Letters, addressed to Relatives and 
Friends ; chiefly in reply to ar- 
guments in support of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. By Mary 
S. B. Dana. New edition ;— 
Boston, James Monroe & Co., 
1846. 


Tue writer of this book is a lady 
of considerable talent; the author- 
ess of a volume or two of poems, 
chiefly distinguished for their reli- 
gious tone; and otherwise known 
from contributions to Magazines and 
the lighter publications of the day. 
She is now a resident in Charleston, 
S.C. She was educated, we be- 
lieve, at the North; is of a pious 
orthodox family ; was herself a pro- 
fessor of religion, and has lived in 
the communion of the Congrega- 
gational church until within a few 
years. She has, however, been ex- 
ercised with doubts about the Trini- 
ty and kindred doctrines, for some 
years, and finally has felt it her du- 
ty to forsake the faith of her fathers, 
and join the Unitarians. Further 
than this, she has felt herself bound 
to write a book, giving the reasons 
for and the process of such a change ; 
and this book is before us. 

In looking over this book, one or 
two things strike us as among the 
more prominent, and we notice them. 
In the first place, it is difficult not to 
allow, that Mrs. Dana is very sin- 
cere in all her opinions. Much as 
we differ with her, and lament ei- 
ther the defective education or the 
later strange hallucination which 
has led to her present views, we 
must believe her sincere in what she 
writes, and that her attempts to en- 
force her views on others, and also 
to defend herself from the well or 
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il} judged remarks of her friends, 
are all natural and to be allowed. 
All pew converts to any creed are 
zealous, and if given to authorship 
seem to feel called on to write a 
book. Mrs. Dana is among this 
number; and her book is, on the 
whole, written with a much better 
temper than most of those that are 
written under similar circumstan- 
ces. And yet Mrs, D’s. views, and 
her defense of them, are only of 
weight to herself and the communi- 
ty of which she now forms a part ; 
since all of her early orthodox 
friends, if intelligent, will see noth- 
ing in what she writes but what was 
known before, nor will they wonder 
or lament any the less that such ar- 
guments as she uses should have had 
such convincing poteacy on her own 
mind. 

And yet we can not fail to notice 
further, that Mrs. Dana’s eye seems 
to be fixed, with very distorted vis- 
jon, on the orthodox faith. She can 
not be either well or widely read in 
the creed she now opposes. She 
seems to have fixed her mind on 
what all right-minded Christians of 
this day have agreed to consider 
orthodox extravagances, or extreme 
ultra statements, and these she takes 
as the opinions of the Christian com- 
munities around her. Repulsive 
views of the doctrine of total de- 
pravity, distorted views of the doc- 
trine of divine agency, and other 
doctrines closely intertwined with 
these, she attacks as the doctrines 
held by men and women around 
her; whereas, if she would take 
more pains to inform herself, we 
will be bound that not one in a hun- 
dred holds to them. 

With views of this sort it is, that 
she has much to say of the propri- 
ety and advantages of a rational 
religion ; and this term she does not 
seem to use in the loose sense of 
the infidel rationalism, which has 
crept into the church at the present 
day, but rather in a fair just sense, 
and as if this were in reality, op- 
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posed to the intelligent views of the 
orthodox Christians of the land. 
Does this lady soberly think, that 
the orthodox Christians of New 
England and the country generally, 
really hold to an irrational faith ? 
Does she suppose that we submit 
our reason unquestioned, to some 
strange interpretation of the word 
of God, and then receive as truth 
what is contrary to the dictates of 
the understandings God has given 
us? Does any Unitarian so think ? 
If he does, let him better inform 
himself, before he shall use. his 
tongue, or take up his pen, to do 
battle against so much piety, talent 
and energy, as at this age of the 
world are enlisted on the side of or- 
thodoxy. We acknowledge no book 
as the word of God that contradicts 
the reason given by God, Every 
thing in the pages of a volume com- 
ing from Him, must come making a 
fair rational appeal to the under- 
standings of those for whom it was 
designed. That it may be above 
and beyond human reason in some 
things, was to be expected ; this is 
a part of its strong evidence as the 
book of God ;—to this we yield, but 
not one whit where the book shall 
contradict any plain dictate of the 
unbiased decisions of the minds of 
men. Let Mrs. Dana, or other wri- 
ters anxious for the Unitarian faith, 
and willing also to give such argue 
ments as will have weight with or- 
thodox minds, fully possess them- 
selves of this fact, and bear it. in 
mind in all they say or write, if they 
care to be esteemed as well read in 
the opinions of those they would 
oppose. We are often pained, by 
what seems an intentional perversion 
of the orthodox faith. Arguments 
many times refuted are brought for- 
ward with the confidence of first 
truths, and are re-asserted in the 
face of strong disclaimers. What 
is the meaning of this? Does it 


look like the effuris of a mind “* bap- 
tized as from above,” and now seek- 
ing with the simplicity of a child of 








God, to be led into alltruth? Cer- 
taialy it is an evidence of the power 
of prejudice, to prevent the clear ap- 
prehension of the arguments of an 
opponent, and of the blinding effects 
of religious controversy, as conduct- 
ed too often even by good men. 

We are sorry, in reading this 
book, at the change which has taken 
place in its writer’s mind. We are 
principally sorry, because it will 
chiefly affect herself. It is a work 
of no moment with orthodox minds. 
There is little new in it; and the 
same arguments have been advan- 
ced with more energy. It is buta 
monument of one person’s defec- 
tion from a faith in which she was 
educated; a faith that stands on 
stronger evidence, on broader found- 
ations, and on far more convincing 
reasoning, than any thing which 
this book has aimed to effect, or 
than seems even to have struck, 
certainly to have entered, this lady’s 
mind. 





Memoirs and Essays, illustrative of 
Art, Literature and Social Mor- 
als; by Mrs. Jameson. New 
York: Wiley & Putnam, 1846. 


We had rather speak well than 
ill of a book at any time. There 
are critics enough whose ability con- 
sists in their bitterness, without our 
adding to the number. Yet if we 
wished a book, in connection with 
which to censure a feature in this 
book-making age, we would select 
this. The evil we refer to, is this 
making of books for the sake of ma- 
king them. Here is a volume, by 
a lady of talent, and not without tal- 
ent in itself, but yet with a title al- 
together disproportioned to the mer- 
its of the work, and also exhibiting, 
on every page, the fact that its wri- 
ter had seated herself to a “ task.” 
Mrs. Jameson is a lady of altogeth- 
er too much talent, to be suffered to 
do such a thing with impunity. She 
ought to be above it. Her present 
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book will add nothing to her reputa- 
tion, since it is a meagre jumble of 
helter-skelter patchwork, with not 
enough to recommend it to save it 
from a well merited condemnation. 
The paper on “The House of Titian,” 
is indifferent. That on “ Adelaide 
Kemble” would do well for the re- 
gion of theatres; though that on 
our countryman, “ Washington All- 
ston,” will do better. This will give 
the work some credit in this coun- 
try, and may help to bear the whole 
up. The last two papers on * Wo- 
man’s Mission” and * The Relative 
Position of Mothers and Governess- 
es,”’ were probably written with the 
most care ; but they have the objec- 
tion, considered as works to circu- 
late in this country, of having been 
written where the social manners 
are different, owing to difference in 
civil institutions. A work on social 
mauners by Mrs. Jameson, can not 
be without merit; but if the re- 
spectable house of Wiley & Put- 
nam wish to do their country men 
and women the most service, they 
will use their extensive means to dis- 
seminate books on the same subject, 
from American pens. 





Wells’ School Grammar.—A Gram- 
mar of the English Language for 
the use of Schools; by W. H. 
We ts, Instructor in Philips Aca- 
demy, Andover, Mass. 12mo. 
204 pp. Andover: Allen, Mor- 
rill & Wardwell. 1846. 


Tuts is an admirable school gram- 
mar. We think it will be acknow- 
ledged by all to be the best which 
has hitherto appeared. We will 
not positively affirm that it is, for 
we have not examined all the trea- 
tises on English Grammar (between 
three and four hundred) which the 
author had before him; but there is 
none that we know of, that surpass- 
es it. It is the result of nine years 


preparation, a preparation too pros- 
ecuted in part in the very place 
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best fitted for the purpose—in the 
school room. It is a book evidently 
framed with reference to the practi- 
cal wants of the teacher and the de- 
veloping capacities of the learner. 
The amount of labor spent upon it 
is seen, not in the new or the pecu- 
liar things by which the author re- 
minds you of himself on every 
page, but in many improvements 
both as it respects nomenclature and 
metaphysical theories, the barbar- 
ous circumloculions appertaining to 
parsing, and also in the statement 
and development of the whole sub- 
ject in a natural and easy meth- 
od, with the utmost simplicity and 
yet with a surprising completeness. 
We should liken the labors of the 
author in this respect, to the intro- 
duction of a powerful chemical sol- 
vent, which is brought to act upon 
a mass of crude and turbid materi- 
als, and which shows its power by 
decomposing and disposing of them 
all,so that the result isa transparent 
fluid. Weaker solvents may make 
their presence more apparent, by 
giving a colored or turbid complex- 
ion to the whole; but the power of 
the stronger is shown in its leaving 
nothing of the materials to be seen, 
and yet retaining the essence and 
spirit of all. The peculiarities of 
this work, compared with other 
grammars, are—1l. ‘The simplicity 
of its nomenclature. The subdi- 
visions under the several parts of 
speech are reduced as much as pos- 
sible, and yet every necessary class 
is recognized. Many of the older 
subdivisions, with their barbarous 
and technical names, which bur- 
dened the memory and embarrassed 
the movement of the young scholar, 
are judiciously omitted. 2. The 
simplicity and yet completeness of 
the rules and definitions. There is 
no parade of grammatical abstrae- 
tions, no introduction of logical ter- 
minology in respect to words or 
parts of sentences, afier the Ger- 
man fashion of having an abstract 
word for every imaginable relation. 
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3. There is little or no grammatical 
metaphysics init. The actual usage 
of good English writers is express- 
ed, and amply described, and vindi- 
cated by an abundance of brief and 
pointed quotations; but the meta- 
physics of grammar, which, if we 
may trust our own recollection, are 
peculiarly vague and uncertain and 
wearisome—discussions in regard to 
them, are all avoided. 4. There is 
as little as possible of machinery 
for parsing. Indeed, the author 
contemplates as little as possible of 
this technical exercise, which, though 
absolutely necessary, too often de- 
generates into the merest mechani- 
cal movements of an automaton. 
5. Provision is made for construct- 
ing as well as for parsing, for wri- 
ting as well as analyzing, one’s 
mother iongue. This is a very 
great advantage. 6. There is com- 
prehended—considering the size of 
the work—a marvelous amount of 
knowledge, touching a very great 
variety of subjects, in the actual use 
of the language, which a scholar 
needs to know. Information is giv- 
en, which many tolerably well edu- 
cated men never seem to have learn- 
ed, and yet which ought to be learn- 
ed in the nursery. Questions are 
settled, to which the answers are 
scattered through the spelling-book, 
the grammar, the manual of Rheto- 
ric, and the dictionary, or are to be 
found nowhere. We have been 
surprised to find that this small man- 
ual is so complete in these respects, 
and will serve so ofien as a book of 
reference. 

We give this condensed view of 
this book as the result of a some- 
what thorough examination. We 
put it into the hands. of a friend, 
who is familiar with the grammar of 
most of the languages of continen- 
tal Europe, and of course with gen- 
eral grammar, but who has been 
greatly dissatisfied and vexed with 
our school grammars, and he gave 
it high praise. It is almost need- 
less to add, that we need@ a gram- 











mar which shall exhibit the princi- 
ples and peculiarities of the lan- 
guage, as a foreigner learning our 
language needs to be informed re- 
specting them, and which should be 
at the same time, a manual for our 
own students of English. ‘This want 
this grammar does not profess to 
supply, but as a school grammar it 
is worthy of much praise. We 
commend it to the attention of teach- 
ers generally. 





The Cyropedia of Xenophon, ac- 
cording to the text of L. Din- 
dorf ; with notes; for the use of 
schools and colleges; by Jonn J. 
Owen, Principal of the Cornelius 


Institute. New York: Leavitt, 
Trow, & Co. 1846. l2mo, pp. 
573. 


The Anabasis of Xenophon, &c. 
Sth edition, pp. 368. 

The Odyssey of Homer, &c. Sth 
edition, pp. 516. 


Tue Anabasis and Odyssey pre- 
pared by Mr. Owen have already 
had a favorable reception from the 
public. We are glad to see the 
series enlarged by the addition of 
another volume, containing a work 
which is justly regarded as one of 
the most interesting of the writings 
of Xenophon. 
tivating story of Cyropedia, and 
the simple style in which it is told, 
give ita claim upon the student of 
Greek literature for his early atten- 
tion, Portions of the story have 
heretofore been introduced into va- 
rious * Readers” and other elemen- 
tary books in use in the country, 
but we trust the whole will now be 
better known, since we have it com- 
plete and in an attractive form. 

In the notes to this volume, Mr. 
Owen has endeavored to avoid the 
extremes sometimes to be found in 
works of the kind—a neglect on 
the one hand to explain expressions 
and peculiarities that present real 
difficulties, and on the other, a pro- 
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fusion of notes, so great as to deter 
the student from reading them, or 
else impair his independence as a 
scholar. We were satisfied in this 
respect, with the Anabasis and the 
Odyssey; in the Cyropedia the 
notes are more copious and would 
beara considerable reduction. The 
commentary is good, but somewhat 
too extensive for the text. 

Numerous grammatical referen- 
ces are made, chiefly to the gram- 
mars of Sophocles and Kuhner. 
These when faithfully used will 
prove a source of great practical 
benefit to the student. The refer- 
ences to Matthim, Thiersch, Rost, 
and Jelf’s Kiihner, are likely to be 
of less utility. Our only objection 
to the introduction of this latter 
class, is that when many books are 
referred to, the access to which is 
difficult for the student, he is in dan- 
ger of becoming habitually inatten- 
tive to all references. 

At the close of the Cyropmdia, 
as in the Odyssey, are two valuabie 
Indexes ; the first giving a concise 
summary of the principal grammat- 
ical peculiarities explained in the 
notes ; the other containing the names 
of persons ntentioned in the volume, 
and an outline of the particulars nar- 
rated of each, with references to 
the original account. We should 
be glad to see similar ones append- 
ed to the Anabasis, for we consider 
a good and copious index one of 
the most useful things that can be 
placed in such a work. In the first 
edition of the Odyssey, the announce- 
tment is made, that “a metrical in- 
dex will appear in a second edition, 
if that should be called for.” We 
have looked in vain for the fulfill- 
ment of this promise, which is re- 
peated verbatim in the preface to 
the fifth edition. It is gratifying to 
know that the book is so rapidly dis- 
posed of, but we hope the editor will 
be able soon to carry out his design, 
and render the work complete. 

We think Mr. Owen. will find 
abundant inducement to continue 
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his labors. A volume composed of 
selections from the Greek lyric poets 
would be a valuable addition to the 
series already published. 





The Lives of the Apostles of Jesus 
Christ; by D. Francis Bacon, 
New York: Baker & Scribner. 
1846. 


Two or three large editions of 
this work were published several 
years ago, but for the last six years 
it has been out of the market. It 
has vow fallen into the hands of 
new publishers, and having been 
thoroughly revised and amended 
by the author, it makes its reap- 

rance ip a more atiractive form. 

The author is not a theologian, 
nora preacher. His work is nei- 
ther doctrinal nor devotional. Yet 
it is both learned and eloquent. 





Cornelius Nepos: with Answered 
Questions, and Imitative Evxerci- 
ses; Part l. By Rev. Tnos. K. 
Arnon, M. A., Rector of Lyn- 
don: revised and corrected by 
Prof. E. A. Jounson, of N. Y. 
University. New York, 1846: 
pp. 213, 12mo. 


C. Neros is a Latin historian and 
elegant writer of the Augustan age. 
His Liber de Vita Excellentium Im- 
peratorum was formerly used, with 
great apparent advantage, in the pre- 
paratory Latin course. We are 
glad to see it introduced anew. 

The Answered Questions involve 
a continuous commentary on the 
text, and that of a more thorough 
nature and more strictly exegetical 
character, than has been usual in 
books of this kind. The catechet- 
ical form, in which the commentary 
is thus exhibited, adapts it in a spe- 
cial manner, to practical use in our 
classical schools. 

The Imitative Exercises, follow- 
ing each portion of the commenta- 
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ry, are exercises in the making of 
Latin, involving the phraseology of 
the text just gone over, and the prin- 
ciples of the Latin language just 
explained in the commentary. They 
can not fail to be highly useful. 

Arnold, the original editor, is 
well known both in England and in 
this country, by his elementary 
works on the stady of Latin and 
Greek. He appears to be familiar 
with German philologists both of the 
old and new school. He is highly 
esteemed by classical scholars who 
are capable of judging of his 
merits. 

Prof. Johnson, the American ed- 
itor, needs no commendation from 
us. Errors have been corrected by 
him, and he has sustained through- 
out, his character for exact scholar- 
ship. 

‘This work contains so numerous 
references to Doederlein’s Hand- 
book of Latin Synonyms, that its 
full value will not be realized, till 
the publication of the latter, which 
may be soon expected. 





An Exposition of the Law of Bap- 
tism, as it regards the mode and 
the subjects; by Evwin Hatt, 
Pastor of the First Congregation¢ 
al Church, Norwalk, Ct. Third 
edition, revised and enlarged. 
New York: Baker & Scribner, 
1846. 

The Puritans and their Principles ; 
by Epwin Hatt. Second edi- 
tion. New York: Baker & Scrib- 
ner, 1846. 


Mr. Hall has proved himself an 
able controversialist for the people. 
He is laborious in his researches, 
accurate in his statements, and zeal. 
ous in his cause. He has withal a 
blunt way of urging his own argu- 
ment, and a provokingly honest and 
unsparing method of exposing the 
weakness or sophistry of his adver- 
saries. And what is of the most 
importance, perhaps, his work is all 








fitted for use—it is presented as if 
prepared for the people, and as if it 
were intended that the people should 
understand him. To his opponents 
we doubt not his words are felt to 
have the evidence that they are the 
“ words of the wise,” in that they 
“are as goads and as nails fasten- 
ed” indeed. We do not wonder that 
the works named above have ap- 
peared in new editions. 


Memoir of the Life of Henry Ware, 
Jr.; by his brother Jonn Ware, 
M. D. In two volumes—new edi- 
tion. Boston: James Monroe & 
Co., 1846. 


Tuts is a delightful memoir of a 
most amiable and interesting man. 
In its manner and general execution, 
it is all that such a biography should 
be. The external incidents of the 
life of its subject, the internal his- 
tory of his mind as gathered from 
his letters and his journals, and the 
history also of the religious move- 
ments with which he was not so 
much connected as identified, are 
all given in a just proportion to each 
other, and woven together so pleas- 
antly as to make a most interesting 
work. Indeed it is difficult to see, 
how a memoir of Mr. Ware, execu- 
ted with a tolerable measure of abil- 
ity, could be any thing but a work 
of intense interest. Amiable, con- 
scientious, benevolent and faithful 
as he was, and withal filling a pe- 
culiar and important place in the 
Unitarian denomination, his life must 
of course be perused by all who 
concern themselves with that de- 
nomination with earnest attention. 

In reading these volumes we have 
met with many things that have 
forced us to lay down the book and 
to muse on it by the hour. We 


have been oppressed by an undefin- 
ed feeling of sadness, that a man so 
thoughtful and true, should have 
been left to flounder in what we 
consider the shallow places of Uni- 
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tarian theology; and that a man 
confessedly so conscientious and re. 
ligious, should not have been led by 
his manifest dissatisfaction with the 
workings of the Unitarian system, to 
the truth as it is in Jesus. As we 
have read the book with interest and 
profit ourselves, we commend it to 
all who would be likely to profit by 
it, as a book that will abundantly in- 
struct and interest them. 

We had intended to make the life 
of Mr. Ware the occasion and theme 
of an extended series of remarks, 
but as these remarks would apply 
quite as much to his writings as to 
his life, and as his life is but seen in 
connection with his writings, we 
have concluded to defer them till 
the series of his works, of which we 
have received three volumes, shall 
be completed. With these before 
us, we hope hereafier to give our 
readers some notice of the life and 
writings of Mr. Ware, as illustrating 
the workings of the Unitarian sys- 
tem. 


A New Translation of the Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes and the Canticles, 
with introductions and notes, 
chiefly explanatory ; by GrorcE 
R. Noyes, D. D., Hancock Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, &c., in Har- 
vard University. Boston: James 
Monroe & Co., 1846. 


Tue translator informs us in his 
preface, that “the present volume 
completes a series of translations of 
the Hebrew poetry which has come 
down to us, with the exception of 
the few pieces which are scattered 
through the historical part of the 
Scriptures.” ‘The other translations 
have been issued at earlier periods 
and have been received with gen- 
eral favor, as in the main accurate 
and reliable versions of these parts 
of the sacred volume. We do not 
see in them the same peculiar gen- 
ius for rendering the poetic parts of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, which is so 
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striking in De Wette ; but they are 
as a whole, perhaps superior to any 
English version. The translator 
does indeed, in his Notes and Intro- 
duction, assert his own views re- 
specting the inspiration and the Mes- 
sianic character of these books; but 
as the assertion of such views forms 
no objection in the minds of our 
Biblical scholars to the German 
works of the kind which are so free- 
ly circulated, they ought not in all 
justice to hinder them from availing 
themselves of the higher advantages 
to be derived from a translation into 
English. ‘The prophetic portions of 
the Old Testament, as they are giv- 
en in King James’ version, often need 
the elucidation which is at once sup- 
plied by a better translation. 

The work before us is executed 
with the success which has attended 
the previous efforts of the author. 
The introduction to the Proverbs we 
should in the main agree with, re- 
marking that the passages on pages 
18 and 19, seem to partake a little 
of the “ theological intrusiveness” 
sometimes complained of by our 
liberal friends. ‘The introduction to 
the Ecclesiastes presents also the 
right theory of the bock, and the 
true solution of the many strange 
and incoherent theories, which have 
been raised in respect toit. ‘There 
is however in both of these, a sort of 
frigidity or non-chalance, in regard 
to the value and religious spirit of 
the works in question, which strikes 
us asa little below the candor de- 
manded by the indifferentia critica, 
and below the Christian scholar. 
There are too many things to which 
we do not accede in the Introduction 
to the Canticles, to allow us to notice 
them here; only we take the lib- 
erty to protest against having all the 
foolish things that have been said 
about this book, laid to the charge of 
any body except their authors. We 


protest also against the undue de- 
preciation of the book, which no 
man of pure mind can read as a lit- 
eral love-poem, without being struck 
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with its singular beauty, and which 
men of high endowments in intelleet 
and piety have enjoyed as a spiritual 
allegory. 


Lectures on the Moral Imperfection 
of Christians, designed to show 
that while sinless perfection is 
obligatory on all, it is attained by 
none ; by Sern Witiiston. New 
York: M. W. Dodd. 1846. 


Tuis is a plain straight-forward 
book, stating its doctrine clearly at 
the outset, and defending it after 
the manner of its auihor, who is 
well known as an old fashioned, but 
strong and discriminating writer. 


The Christian Contemplated in a 
course of Lectures; by WILLIAM 
Jay. Published by the American 
Tract Society, 1846. 


Tuts is the work of a good man, 
already widely known. ‘The Chris- 
tian is in this work surveyed in the 
various positions of life, both private 
and public, and truth and good coun- 
sels are found on every page. He 
who reads it will imbibe something 
of its spirit, and doing this will be a 
better man. 


Siuart’s Miscellanies : consisting of 
I. Letters to Dr. Channing on the 
Trinity. I. Two sermons on the 
Atonement. III. Sacramental ser- 
mon on the Lamb of God. IV. 
Dedication sermon—Real Chris- 
tianity. V. Letter to Dr. Chan- 
ning on Religious Liberty. VI. 
Supplementary Notes and Post- 
scripts of new additional matter. 
By M. Stuart. Andover: Allen, 
Morrill & Wardwell, 1846. 


We have given the title of this 
work in full, as indicating its con- 
tents. It comprises the several con- 
tributions of Prof. Stuart to the Uni- 
tarian controversy, with thoughts 
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suggested to him on the review of 
the subject, at this later period. 
The letters to Channing have been 
regarded by many, as one of the 
ablest if not the ablest paper, elicit- 
ed by that controversy. From the 
fact that it was never fairly and 
thoroughly canvassed in any reply, 
one may infer what his opponents 
thought of it. Of the additional 
matter there is a postscript to letter 
fifth, in which the writer, as it seems 
to us, treats Mrs. Dana’s recent 
work after rather a questionable 
fashion. There is also an elabo- 
rate note of 22 pages, supplernent- 
ary to page 29, of letter second, in 
which the writer gives his opinion 
at length on the Nicene creed, and 
the words person and Trinity. We 
give an extract from the conclusion 
of this note, as likely to interest our 
readers. 

* It is time to close this protracted 
note. Ican not do this however, 
without adding a word on the posi- 
tion which, as it seems to me, all 
evangelical churches ought to take, 
in reference to the doctrine of the 
Trinity. (1) They should insist on 
it, that according to the Scriptures, 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost are 
one God and but one—the same in 
substance, equal in power and glo- 
ry. (2) They should maintain, that 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, the Divine 
and human, in the perfection and 
fullness of both, are united. (3) 
They ought not to exact from any 
one, professing the Christian faith, 
that he should adopt any definition 
or description of the word person, 
as applied to the Godhead or to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, which mere phi- 
losophy or theology has made out, 
but which is not taught in the Scrip- 
tures. (4) If I might be permitted to 
speak my own opinion, | would fur- 
ther say, that 1 should regard the 
omission of the word person, in all 
church creeds, as quite desirable, in 
order to avoid fruitless and endless 
controversy and misunderstanding. 
If any one is startled at this, | take 
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shelter under a name which, al- 
though once cast out, and abhorred 
by many, and often covered with 
reproach, now commands, among 
nearly all parties of the intelligent, 
unaffected admiration; | mean the 
name of Carvin. In his Institutes, 
I. 13: 5, he says ; ‘ Utinam sepulta 
essent nomina, constaret modo hee 
inter omnes fides: Patrem et Fili- 
um et Spiritum sanctum esse unum 
Deum. * * * My wish is that all 
names might be buried, provided 
this article of faith might be agreed 
upon by all: THe Farner anp Son 
AND Hoty Spirit ake one Gop.” 


Clement of Rome, or Scenes from 
the Christianity of the first Cen- 
tury; by Mrs. Jostyn. New 
York; Baker & Scribner, 1846. 


Works of fiction, designed to in- 
culcate divine truth, have been com- 
ing more and more into vogue, ever 
since the authoress of * Dunallan” 
gave her first work to the world. 
Within a few years, these works 
have greatly multiplied in the Ro- 
mish church, and among the high- 
toned party of the Episcopal church. 
Some of them have been creditable, 
as mere intellectual performances, 
and some have not; yet all of them 
have exerted some influence either 
for good or for evil. 

There are those who decry all 
works of this character. We are 
not of the number. ‘The basis of 
their objections, as we suppose, is, 
the tendency of such works to lead 
the mind to adopt as truth, some- 
thing more than the acknowledged, 
accurately defined, authoritative 
word of God, as given in the Bible; 
and the tendency of such works to 
encourage a thirst for highly color- 
ed pictures of truth, which would 
lead to a neglect of the Bible. But 


it might be answered, that while 
this may be true in some degree, 
there are obvious advantages in well 
written works of fiction; further, 
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that to decry the whole of them 
may be to decry the preaching of 
our Lord himself. What are para- 
bles but fictitious presentations of 
men or scenes, in order to set forth 
more vividly some important truth ? 
What are even the most common il- 
lustrations in an ordinary discourse 
but a resort to something else than 
unadorned assertion, in order to reach 
the same end? While novelists as 
a body may be said to confer upon 
the world as much evil as good— 
perhaps more—there is no real ne- 
cessity why it should be so; nor 
should any prejudice, resulting from 
the real or supposed evils by them 
committed, be allowed to set us 
against other compositions, belong- 
ing perhaps to the same class, but 
yet having a better aim. Imagina- 
tive literature will ever have a name 
and place, so long as fancy and im- 
agination spring in youthful hearts, 
or do not quite die out in the breasts 
of age; and our best policy, per- 
haps, would be, not to set ourselves 
against all fictitious compositions, 
but rather to correct such evils as 
manifest themselves in particular 
cases. 

This work, by Mrs. Joslyn, seems 
to have been written as a sort of 
offset 10 the productions of a simi- 
lar character by writers of other 
denominations. Her aim has been 
to inculcate divine truth, as given in 
the word of God. The story is 
pretty well told; nor is the style 
bad ;—but yet the plot is not mana- 
ged with the skill that she may ac- 
quire by further practice. The 
great objection to the story is one 
that Scott would have told her of, 
had he looked over her shoulder— 
she does not hurry on the narrative. 
It drags, by the introduction of ir- 
relevant dialogue and unnecessary 
incident; so that the reader is 
tempted to skip, that he may see 
what is coming. ‘The writer has 
evidently made herself familiar with 
the period about which she writes, 
and her ideas of the manners of the 
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early Romans seem to be derived 
from authentic sources; but they 
stand out after all a little too promi- 
nently, as if the authoress were anx- 
ious to display her erudition, rath- 
er than to tell her tale. But it isa 
pleasant story; illustrates the age 
and the true faith; and should en- 
courage to further effort in the same 
path. 


The Useful Christian ; a memoir of 
Thomas Cranfield. 

The Suppliant, or thoughts design- 
ed to encourage and aid private 
devotion. 

Patty. Richard Rover. One Dol- 
lar Bill. Alice Blake. 


Tuese works are put forth by the 
American Sunday School Union. 
The first shows how much a plain, 
persevering, good man can do ina 
particular field, whose heart is fully 


set on it. His efforts were almost 
exclusively confined to Sunday 
Schools. In this work he spent 


more than fifty active years. His 
influence, more than any other ten 
men, gave direction and character 
to the schools of Great Britain. The 
reader of his life will feel disposed 
to getup and “ goand do likewise.” 

‘The second is substantially, a re- 
print of an admirable English work, 
by a Mr. John Shepherd, designed 
more particularly to show the ne- 
cessity of earnest prayer in connec- 
tion with efforts to teach children 
and youth. It shows good sense, 
and the good judgment of the com- 
mittee of publication in selecting it. 

The committee state in the pre- 
face, that they have made some few 
changes in phraseology, and have 
not therefore thought themselves 
permitted to put the name of the wri- 
ter—a living man—on the title page. 
On the exact propriety of this thing, 
there will be some question. We 
have our own decided opinions about 
it. Unless the committee have ex- 
press permission from the author, or 
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his friends, so to do, they have, in 
this act, gone beyond the rights of 
any committee or single publisher 
in this or in any other country. A 
man’s fame is his own; as much so 
as any other kind of property. In 
subservience to higher principles, a 
man has a right to make its attain- 
ment an objectof ambition. ‘To put 
forth any man’s writings therefore, 
mutilated in any degree—curtailed 
of any sentiment or doctrine, which 
the writer himself thought fit to pub- 
lish—or to put forth such work anon- 
ymously, as said before, without per- 
mission from him whose right it is 
to dispose of the matter—is to wrong 
or rob a writer, as truly as to take 
his inoney. 

We would apply the same prin- 
ciple to the mutilation of all psalms 
and hymns, which has become so 
great a sin among our churches; 
and we would carry it farther, and 
say that no man or body of men has 
a right to murder any of these, (as 
is often done) even after their writer 
has passed from the earth. ‘To say, 
that such writings become public 
property by such an event—the 
death of the writer—(which we 
should dispute) is even then saying 
too much; for who shall prove that 
the public—to whom in such an 
event, according to the claim, the 
property has fallen—have delegated 
that property, or the right to dispose 
of it, into the hands (for injury in 
all probability) of some publisher, 
or committee of publication? No! 
let a writer’s books alone; or else 
use them as the writer left them— 
in whom by his Creator the original 
right to them was vested, and who 
never surrendered that right. 

The last mentioned five little books 
illustrate, each of them, a moral, and 
seem well adapted to children. 


An Elementary Grammar of the 
Greek Language, containing a 
series of Greek and English ex- 
ercises for translation, with the 
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requisite vocabularies and an ap- 
pendix on the Homeric verse and 
dialect ; by Dr. Rapnart Kuuner. 
From the German, by Samuel 
H. Taylor, principal of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass. An- 
dover: Allen, Morrill & Ward- 
well. 1846. 


Tue striking peculiarity of this 
grammar is, that it is provided with 
exercises both in English and Greek, 
arranged under every rule and par- 
adigm from the beginning to the 
end, so that the pupil no sooner 
learns a principle or form than he 
is at once put to the business of 
using it, and using it in two ways— 
viz., by analysing the Greek, and 
constructing Greek from the Eng- 
lish. ‘These exercises are copious 
and skillfully arranged; and to 
serve the student in the use of them, 
Greek and English vocabularies are 
attached to the book. 


Union to Christ; by R. Taytor, 
pastor of the Presbyterian church, 


Shrewsbury. M. W. Dodd, 1846. 


Tats is a carefully written dis- 
course, on a truly evangelical theme. 
We would we had more such spirit- 
ual Christianity. 


Memoir of Mrs. Catharine M. 
Dimmick; by L. F. Dimnicx, 


pastor of the North Church, 
Newburyport. Boston: T. R. 
Marvin. 1846. 


Mrs. Dimmick was the wife of 
the author of this memoir, who is, 
as our readers are all aware, a well 
known and respected pastor in New- 
buryport. She seems to have been 
a lady of a superior and very ac- 
tive mind, and of more than ordi- 
nary devotion to the various and 
trying duties that fall to the lot of a 
pastor’s wife. The book will be 


read with interest by such, and 
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we doubt not will long be a precious 
memorial of the departed, to the 
ladies of her husband’s pastoral 
charge, to whom it is appropriately 
dedicated. 


Speech of Mr. Marsh, of Vermont, 
on the bill for establishing the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


We receive with pleasure any 
thing from an accomplished schol- 
lar like Mr. Marsh, and are disposed 
to pay especial attention to whatever 
he may say on a matter like the In- 
stitution called afier Mr. Smithson, 
which affects the interests of litera- 
ture through the whole country. He 
begins with expressing his doubts, 
in which we quite concur, as to the 
wisdom of accepting the bequest,— 
doubts which the history of the be- 
quest hitherto is calculated to con- 
firm. The difficulty of settling upon 
any plan for the disposal of the leg- 
acy pressed upon the minds of the 
special committee to whom the sub- 
ject was referred at the last session 
of Congress, and the bill reported by 
Mr. Owen is to be regarded simply 
as a compromise and an experiment. 
The speaker’s own wish is, that the 
whole income of the fund may be 
expended for a period in collecting 
a library, a museum, and a gallery 
of art, instead of the wide plan con- 
templated by the bill, which includes 
lectures, scientific researches, a nor- 
mal school, and the publication of 
manuals, This preference seems 
to be founded on the impression, that 
the natural sciences, which rest on 
observation and experiment alone, 
will call largely on the fund for their 
patronage ; and that these sciences 
so called, are really not worthy of 
the name, not being based on neces- 
sary and primary truths. We sup- 
pose, however, that the donor, by 
his limitation of the bequest * to the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men,” used the word knowl- 
edge in a popular sense, and meant 
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to include every science so called, 
that is founded on truth or fact. But 
however this may be, Mr. Marsh is 
a man of too liberal a mind, to ex- 
clude any branch of human enquiry 
in science or art from the fostering 
influence of the bequest. What he 
seeks is to provide for the speedy 
collection of a large library, and his 
speech is chiefly a well informed and 
intelligent appeal to Congress upon 
this point. We extract the remarks 
relating to the influence of scholars, 
and therefore of books, on human 
destiny. 

** Who have been the men, in all 
ages, that have exercised the wisest 
and most permanent influence both 
on the moral and physical well-be- 
ing of man? ‘The spirit of the cru- 
sades was roused by the preaching 
of a thoughtful solitary ; Columbus 
was a learned scholar, and Luther 
but a studious monk. Watt, the 
great improver of the steam engine, 
was a man of curious and recondite 
learning. Bonaparte was carefully 
educated at the school of Brienne, 
and was through life a liberal pat- 
ron of learning and the arts. The 
glorious rebeliion of 1649 was the 
work of men of the closet; and 
Milton, who to our shame is less 
known among us by his prose than 
by his poetry, was its apostle. Our 
own independence was declared 
and maintained by scholars, and all 
men know that the French revolu- 
tion had its germ in the writings of 
the Encyclopdists. All men, in 
fact, who have acted upon opinion, 
who have contributed to establish 
principles that have left their im- 
press for ages, have spent some 
part of their lives in scholastic re- 
tirement. It is this very point—the 
maintenance of principles discover. 
ed and defended by men prepared 
for that service by severe discipline 
and laborious study—that so strik- 
ingly distinguishes the English re. 
bellion of 1649 and our own Revo. 
lution from most other insurrection- 
ary movements, and particularly 
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from the French revolution. The 
English and American statesmen 
of those two periods were contend- 
ing for truths, the French atheists 
and philosophers for interests ; the 
former sought to learn their duties, 
the latter concerned themselves only 
about their rights; the Anglo-Sax- 
on was inspired by principle, the 
Gaul was instigated by passion.” 

Of the dependence of the natural 
sciences upon books and mental cul- 
tivation, he speaks as follows. 

** But what are we offered instead 
of the advantages which we might 
hope to reap from such a library as 
I have described? We are prom- 
ised experiments and lectures, a 
laboratory and an audience hall. 
Sir, a laboratory is a charnel house, 
chemical decomposition begins with 
death, and experiments are but the 
dry bones of science. It is the 
thoughtful meditation alone of minds 
trained and disciplined in far other 
halls, that can clothe these with flesh, 
and blood, and sinews, and breathe 
into them the breath of life. With- 
out a library, which alone can give 
such training and such discipline, 
both to teachers and to pupils, all 
these are but a masqued pageant, 
and the demonstrator is a_harle- 

vin.” 

The following passage, with 
which we close our extracts, is a 
good specimen of the higher siyle 
of Mr. Marsh. 

*“ But we are told that these ex- 
perimental researches will guide us 
to the most important of all knowl- 
edge, that, namely, of common 
things. Sir, what are common 
things? Is nothing common but 
these material frames of ours, 
nothing, but the garments we wear ; 
the habitations that shelter, and the 
food that nourishes us; nothing, but 
the air we breathe, the fowls of 
heaven, the beasts of the field, the 
herbs, the trees, and the rocks 
around us? [s nothing common but 
the glittering sands beneath our feet, 
and the glittering stars on which we 
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gaze? Sir, these are indeed com- 
mon, and well is it to understand 
their uses, and so far asour dim vision 
can pierce, even their natures also. 
But are there not things even more 
common, nearer to our inmost 
selves, harder indeed, but more 
profitable to be understood ; objects 
not limited by the three dimensions, 
not ponderable, not cognizable by 
any of the senses, and yet subjects 
of precise definition, of logical ar- 
gument, of philosophical interest, 
and of overwhelming importance ? 
Sir, the soul of man is a very com- 
mon thing; his relations to his Mak- 
er and to his fellows, the laws of his 
moral and intellectual being, his 
past history and his probable future 
destiny, the principles of govern- 
ment and the laws of political econ- 
omy—all these are common things, 
the commonest indeed of all things, 
and shall we make no provision for 
instruction in these ? 

* But, sir, the knowledge of what 
are called the physical sciences is 
of far less importance, even in ref: 
erence to the very objects which 
they are supposed especially to pro- 
mote, than is generaliy believed. 
There was an age—I should say 
ages—brilliant and glorious ages of 
philosophers, of staiesmen, of pat- 
riots, of heroes, and of artists, and 
artizans too; when, as yet, the sci- 
ences of chemistry, and mineralogy, 
and metallurgy had neither name 
nor being—when experimental re- 
search was unknown, and the raw 
material of the arts was prepared for 
subsequent manipulation in no labo- 
ratory but the hidden workshops of 
nature—when the profoundest phi- 
losophers were content with resolv- 
ing all material things into the four 
elements, and men knew nothing of 
that subtle analysis and those strange 
powers, whereby the elements them- 
selves are decomposed, the ingredi- 
ents of the atmosphere solidified, 
and granite, porphyry and adamant, 
resolved into imperceptible gases. 
And what, sir, have our boasted re- 
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searches taught us to accomplish in 
the industrial arts, that the cunning 
workmen of .Egypt, and Tyre, and 
Greece could not do three thousand 
years ago? Can our machinery 
rear loftier piles than the pyramids, 
or move more ponderous masses 
than the stones of Persepolis, or the 
monolithic temples of Egypt? Isa 
European princess arrayed in finer 
webs than the daughter of a Pha- 
raoh, or decked in colors more gor- 
geous than the T'yrian purple? Can 
the chemistry of England compound 
more brilliant or more durable pig- 
ments than those which decorate the 
walls of the catacombs of the Nile ? 
Can the modern artist, with all the 
aid of his new magnuifiers, rival the 
microscopic minuteness of some an- 
cient mosaics; or can the glass- 
workers of our times surpass the 
counterfeit gems of antiquity ? 

* Sir, modernchemistry, metallur- 
gy, and machinery have multiplied, 
cheapened, and diffused—not im- 
proved—the products of industrial 
art; and herein lies our superiority, 
not that we can do dbefler, but, by 
bringing to our aid the obedient for- 
ces of nature, we can do more, than 
our predecessors. In this point of 
view, regarding modern improve- 
ments in these arts as the great 
equalizers of the conditions of dif- 
ferent ranks in society, no man can 
estimate them more highly than I 
do, and | hope soon to have an op- 
portunity of showing that I duly ap- 
preciate them. But I must protest 
against that classification of the ob- 
jects of human knowledge, which, 
by giving them an undue preém- 
inence, elevates empiricism above 
true science, prefers matter to 
mind, and, in its zeal to advance 
the means, quite loses sight of the 
end.” 

We hope that Mr. Marsh will long 
continue to represent his native State 
in Congress, and to present before 
the eyes of some of our western 
members, what many of them have 
never seen, the spectacle of a living 
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scholar. Books of dead men are 
rather beyond their mark. 


Legende: oder Leben und Thaten 
der Heiligen Gottes. New York, 
1844. 


Tuts is a Catholic book of prac- 
tical religion, intended for circula- 
tion among the German emigrants 
to this country. We are far from 
pretending to have read it through, 
but there are few books of which 
an opinion can be formed from a 
few samples with so much safety, 
as this and those of its class. Un- 
der the date of July Ist, we have 
the biography of the holy archbish- 
op and martyr Rumoldus. He was 
the son, we are informed, of David, 
king of Scotland, and Cecilia a Si- 
cilian princess, and was given to his 
parents through the prayers of a pi- 
ous bishop. While yet an infant, 
he abstained from his mother’s 
breast three times in a week, and 
kept up this practice of abstinence 
from necessary food until the end 
of his days. This of course is a 
divine testimony in favor of fasting 
in itself considered. With such a 
beginning the life of Rumoldus 
could not but be remarkable for its 
holiness. When he reached the 
years of manhood, it was the desire 
of the estates of the kingdom that 
he should marry a royal princess, 
but he refused to enter into a world- 
ly life, and was soon called to fill 
the See of Dublin. An angel made 
known to him the will of God that 
he should take upon him this office, 
which he discharged with extraordi- 
nary fidelity. He was not however 
free from temptations, and his vic- 
tory over the world was yet to be 
fought. On the death of his father, 
the Diet wished him to fill the throne, 
Unwilling to enter into such a world- 
ly employment, he cried to God 
night and day for help. Again an 
angel appeared to him, and told him 
to leave his native country and 
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preach the Gospel elsewhere. This 
he did with great success: miracles 
attended his progress: in France he 
cured a man born blind, and in 
Germany a leper. In Mechlin his 
prayers were the means of blessing 
the barren bed of a count and count- 
ess, and a son named Libertus was 
born to them. The boy however, 
to try their fa‘th, was drowned. 
But his death was only the occasion 
for miracles far more wonderful 
than any that this saint had been 
employed to work. Asa symbol of 
the return of Libertus to life, the 
staff of Rumoldus grew green on a 
sudden and put forth leaves; and 
the drowned boy was restored alive 
to his parent after lying dead three 
days. By and by an invasion of 
the Huns and Danes caused Rumol- 
dus with his friend the boy—who 
had now become a monk under his 
direction—to prepare to take refuge 
in Spain. He was however taken 
by the barbarians and tormented on 
account of his faith, but not yet ad- 
mitted to the crown of martyrdom, 
for which he had been aspiring all 
his life. But this crown was not 
long withheld from him. The land 
being wasted by the invaders, he col- 
lected laborers to till the soil, one 
of whom being repeatedly urged by 
him to reform his life, concerted 
with another wretch to murder the 
saint, and executed his plot the 14th 
of June, in the year 775. We will 
pass by the miracle which brought 
his body to light after it had been 
thrown into the water, and only add 
that his reliques are preserved in 
the church at Mechlin called after 
his name, and his festival was fixed 
upon the Ist of July by Pope Alex- 
ander IV. 

Such is a specimen of the Cath- 
olic legends, intended for our Ger- 
man population, and inculcating 
those notions which were so preva- 
lent during the middle ages, of the 
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external difference between a world- 
ly and a religious life, of the value 
of ascetic observances, and of the 
occurrence of miracles long afier 
the time of the apostles. Many of 
these legends were undoubtedly mere 
fictions, invented by monks to amuse 
their hours of leisure and instruct 
the people. Many others had some 
greater or less foundation in fact, 
which was so covered over with the 
mythical additions of those times, 
that it is impossible to say what is 
truth and what is drapery. And it 
holds with the moral in them, as 
with the narrative. Good and evil 
are so mixed up, that it is impossible 
for the common mind not to receive 
a false impression of moral and re- 
ligious truth. The Bollandist col- 
lection is filled with such legends. 
It was intended to comprise the year, 
but the fifty three volumes of which 
it consists, only extend over nine 
months. It is said that the work, if 
finished, would have contained the 
lives of 25,000 saints. 

We regard these novels as cer- 
tainly better than those of Bulwer 
and Paul de Kock; but a more excel- 
lent thing, which shall be true and 
interesting, and shall be built on the 
right foundation is needed, and we 
hope may soon be furnished to the 
German population which is crowd- 
ing into the new States. 


Life of the Rev. Samuel H. Stearns, 
late Minister of the Old South 
Church in Boston. New Edi- 
tion. Boston: J. Munroe & Co. 
1846. 


We read this work at the time of 
its first publication with great inter- 
est, and considered it particularly fit- 
ted to interest and instruct young 
ministers and theological students. 
We are pleased that there has been 
a call for a new edition. 








